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ART, IL—ANCIENT FAMILIES OF VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, ETC. 


[Tue records of families are quite as interesting as those of states, especially 
where the families (like John Randolph, we have much faith in stock) have 
produced men of distinction, nd been greatly ramified ; and, on this aceount, 
we are pleased to perceive a growing interest in questions of pedigree, and are 
Cisposed to indulge our friend, Mr. Fitzhugh, though entering, in this instance, 
more into detail than is altogether consistent with the limited space of a work 
like ours. With him, we agree, that it ought to be no discredit to a man to 
have had a grandfather. | 


Joun Carrot Brent, Esq., of Washington, learning that we 
were anxious to explore the early history of the Northern 
Neck of Virginia, and particularly desirous to examine the 
papers of the Brent family, has kindly and politely furnished 
us a manuscript work, modestly termed ‘“ Brent Family, of 
Woodstock.” This book is, in truth, a very concise history, 
or genealogy of the Brent family, from Odo de Brent, who was 
Lord of Cosington, at the time of the Norman Conquest, to 
the present day. It derives its interest to the American 
reader, from the facts that the Brents were active and distin- 
guished leaders in the settlement of Maryland and Virginia ; 
have filled, not without distinction, very many public offices, 
civil and military, both before and since the Revolution ; have 
been eminent in the learned professions ; have settled in many 
States of the Union; and are connected by blood, by inter- 
marriage, and by the ties of friendship, with many thousands 
of respectable and intelligent people. 

Our wish to see the Brent papers, arose from our knowledge 
of the fact, that George Brent was associate land agent with 
William Fitzhugh, for Lord Fairfax and Lady Culpepper, 
about the year 1690. We find in the book but little of the 
kind of information we expected, but a great deal of more val- 
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uable and interesting matter. George Brent, the founder of 
the Woodstock branch of the family, was a more distinguished 
man than the compilers of this book seem to be aware of. 
The trust reposed in him by Lord Fairfax, the high opinion 
entertained of him by Lord Baltimore, the estimation in which 
he was held in Virginia and in England, and the tribute to 
his worth, in his funeral sermon, preached by Mr. Carroll, af- 
terward Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore, leave no doubt 
that he was no ordinary man. 

Premising thus much, and the additional fact, which we 
have learned, that one of the De Brents was a signer of Magna 
Charta, we will proceed to give the genealogy as we find it— 
assuring the reader that its interest and instructiveness con- 
tinually increase, as it emerges from the dark vista of the 
past, and approaches our own times. In its progress, it loses 
little of the romance of ancient feudalism (for the Brents were 
feudal lords in Maryland, and semi-feudal lords in Virginia), 
while it is continually adding the sober, commonplace reali- 
ties of modern times to the wild tales of adventure of border 
life in America and medieval enterprise in England: 


“Tue Pepierer or tae Brents or Costnerox, 1n tas Country or Somerser 


“It is reeorde? in the Red Book of the Knights’ Fees in the Exchequer, that 
Odo de Brent, at the time of the Conquest, was Lord of Cosington. The*name 
of Odo’s son was not known, but his grandchild was Jeffry, whose son was Nich- 
elas, whose son was Robert, and his son was Robert. So there were four Rob- 
erta, successively. The son of the last was John, and his son, Robert, and his 
son was likewise Robert, which Robert married Margaret, and had two sons, 
John and Robert. The said John, who married Pontfort, died Anno Domini 
1524, had two sons, William and Richard, which William had Richard to his 
son, who married the daughter of Lord Stirton, and had Anne, who was married 
to Thomas Lord Paulet, by whom he had a daughter, who was married to 
Hobby, and died without issue; so that the eldest line ended in the life of Queen 
Elizabeth. Richard, the son of John, and brother of William, aforesaid, had is- 
sue Stephen, Giles, and John—Stephen had John to his son, to whom, after the 
death of Hobby, Cosington descended as next heir. His son, also, was John, 
who possessed the land Anno 1676. From Giles, descended Thomas 
Brent of Salisbury ; but John, the brother of Giles, died without issue. The 
aforesaid Robert, son of Robert, by Margaret, in 1487, came to Stoke, near Camp- 
den, in Gloucestershire, and there lived concealed by the name of John Beston, 
and married the daughter of Lord Colchester, Lord of Stoke and Adrington, 
aforesaid. The said Robert had Richard, who died before his father. This Ricb- 
ard had Richard, and he likewise had Riehard,to whom descended the Lordshiys 
of Stoke and Adrington. He was, by Richard, his grandfather, left ward to 
Edward Reed, Lord of Turburie and Willen, and married Eleanor, the eldest 
daughter of the said Reed (this Richard, it seems, was common ancestor of 
Woodstock and Richland), by whom he had many children, viz. : Foulke, Rich- 
ard, Giles, William, Edward, and George, Margaret, Mary, Catharine, Elizabeth, 
Eleanor, Jane, and Annie. Foulke died childless ; Richard married the daugh- 
ter of Sir John Reed, and had many children, who lived to be men and women, 
and the whole of them died, but the two youngest, Robert and Margaret. Rob- 
ert, Lord of Stoke, had one son, named Foleatius. To him descended Cosington, 
after the death of John Brent, aforesaid. 

“‘ Giles, the third son of the said Richard (of Richard who married Lord 
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Reéd's daughter), came to Maryland about the year 16387, and was Governor 
there. But that country being taken, he removed to Virginia about the year 
1645.” (We shall presently attempt to show that he settled in Northumberland ; 
that his son moved to King George—then Stafford—and, probably, his grand- 
son to Richland, now in Prinee William—then in Stafford. This, the elder 
branch of the family, is usually called the Richland Brents; while the branch 
.of whom we have more particularly to treat, is called the Woodstock branch. 
There is a Woodstock in King George, which was pace by a Brent, but he 
must have been of the elder or Maryland branch ; Woodstock being, probably, 
an old English seat of the Brents, from which both branches sprung. To pro- 
ceed with the genealogy :) “ He (Giles) had many children ; only the oldest son, 
Giles, lived, who had Giles and William, Margarct and Mary. Giles married 
Jane, the daughter of Col. William Chandler (the Chandlers were a Maryland 
family), by whom he had a daughter, who died soon after she was born. Wil- 
liam, who was heir entail to the estate in Virginia, and, next after his son, was 
heir to Cosington, went over to England, in 1708, and married there.” (As 
to this William Brent, we find the following in the continuation of the genealogy : 
“ William Brent, who went to England in 1708, in order to recover the two Lord- 
ships of Stoke and Cosington, being heir, entail, to the said estates. He mar- 
ried, in Londen, the 12th day of May, 1709, Sarah Gibbons, of Box Parish, the 
daughter of William Gibbons, of Wiltshire, gentleman. He died soon after his 
marriage, November 26 following, and left his wife with child of a son, of whom 
she was afterward delivered, March 6th, 1710; his name is also William, and 
is heir entail to the estates in England and a His mother brought him 
over to Virginia, January, 1717, and, the 20th May thereafter, was married, her- 
self, to the Rev. Alexander Scott, rector of Overwharton parish, in Stafford 
county, Virginia, and died 8d October, 1733. [Bishop Meade, it appears, is 
mistaken in saying Rev. A. Seott never married.] Scott and Rev. Daniel Stuart 
were friends, and emigrated atthe same time from Scotland. Stuart afterward 
married a Miss Gibbons (our mother’s ancestor) ; from her were descended Gen. 
Philip Stuart, deceased, of Washington ; Hon. William Ashton Gibbons Dade, 
deceased, and ex-Senator Henry 8. Foote ; and from the elder Miss Gibbons, 
Senator Richard Brent, and the Hon. — Brent, Senator, formerly from Louis- 
iana.)” ‘The fourth son of the said Richard, and the fifth, died childless—but 
George, the sixth son, married Maridnna, the daughter of Sir John Dunnington, 
in the Isle of Ely, by whom he had George, John, Henry, William, Edward, and 
Robert, Anne, Elizabeth, Dorothy, Mary, Mee aret,and Ursula. George came to 
Virginia and settled at Woodstock, in Stafford county ; he married the daughter 
of Capt. William Green, and niece of Sir William Layton ; by her he had George, 
Nicholas, and Robert, Marianna and Elizabeth. She died in child-bed of an- 
other girl, March 26th, 1686. The said George, the 27th March, 1687, married 
again, married the second daughter of Lord Baltimore, by her first husband 
Henry Sewell, who was widow to Col. William Chandler, by whom she had many 
children, but only three lived, Henry, Mary, and Martha, of whom she died in 
child-bed, the 20th March, 1693-'4. The second son of the said George Brent, 
Eaq., the son of Richard, died young. The third son of the said George, Henry, 
married the daughter of Henry Calvert, Esq., sometime Governor of Maryland, 
by whom he had many children, all of whom died before himself, who died Jan- 
uary, 1694, and his land deseended to George Brent, of Woodstock (who, it 
seems, was his father). The fourth son of said George Brent, named William, 
died unmarried, and Edward, the fifth son, likewise died young, at the college 
of Douay, in Flanders; but Robert, the sixth son, married Anna, the daughter 
of Edward Bough, Esq., of Penfon, in Worcestershire, and brought her into 
Virginia, in the year 1686, settled in Stafford county, where he had many chil- 
dren by her, all of whem died, except three: Marianna, who died uamarried, 
Elizabeth, who married Jesse Boyne, of Charles county, Maryland, by whom he 
had many children, who are now living, and Richard, who died unmarried.” 


The writer from whom we copy next proceeds to give the 
descendants of the female line. We defer following him, 
until we have attempted to give a short account of the elder 
or Maryland branch of the family. 
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The first settlers arrived in Maryland in February, 1634, 
under the command of Leonard Calvert, brother of Cecilius 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and proprietary of Avalon and Mary- 
land. ‘‘ The adventurers are represented to have been chiefly 
persons of. considerable wealth and distinction, who left their 
country to avoid the inconveniences of religious intoleration.” 
Cecilius Calvert was son of Sir George Calvert, created baron 
of Baltimore, in Ireland, by King James I., in 1623. Previous 
to this he had obtained a grant of Avalon, being part of New- 
foundland, and made a settlement there at a place called Ferry- 
land. The grant of Maryland was made by Charles I. to 
George Lord Baltimore, in 1631, and renewed to his son 
Cecilius in 1632. 

Lord Baltimore was not only invested with all the ordinary 
powers of a sovereign prince, but he was, besides, ‘sole owner 
of the soil of the colony. He introduced the feudal system 
into his province, by granting many manors, and creating lords 
of manors with all the privileges of the English nobility of the 
middle ages. One of these Maryland lords, we shall presently 
show, was Giles Brent. 


“The following notice of Giles Brent I find in Kitty's Landholders’ Assist- 
ant: > 
“ Brought into the province in the year 1637, by Giles Brent, Esq., five ser- 
vants, Humphrey F.,&c. Inthe year 1638, six servants, with his own person, 
John, &e. 

“By warrant 9th October, 1639, signed Leonard Calvert, and certificate of 
John Lewger, surveyor, a portion of town fand, sixty acres or thereabouts, near 
Smith's forge, on St. George’s river, and adjoining land of his, granted to Giles 
Brent. 

“7th January, 1639: I would have you lay out for Giles Brent, Gentleman, 
Treasurer of the Council of this province, one thousand acres of land lying near- 
est together, about Kent Fort ; and one thousand acres more where he shall desire 
it, so to certify, Mr. Secretary, what you do therein, to Robert Clarke, Deputy 
Surveyor. 

“ Came into the province 22d November, 1638, Mr. Giles Brent and Mr. Fulke 
Brent, his brother, who returned in Mareh following: Mrs. Margaret Brent, 
Mrs. Mary Brent, who transported Mary F, E., E., &e., maid-servants ; and John 
kR——G , blacksmith.” 





It was usual, then, to entitle unmarried ladies ‘‘ Mistress,” 
as well as married ones. These ladies were unmarried. Mrs. 
Margaret, a Queen Bess tn pe(to, afterward plays a conspicuous 
part in the history of England. Mr. Kitty, with becoming 
delicacy, will not copy from the records the surnames of the 
servants. In America everybody is ashamed of low ancestry 
because it is low, and everybody, almost, ashamed of respect- 
able parentage, and afraid to acknowledge it, lest he should 
be slamdered and abused as a “ rich aristocrat.” To be filius 
nullius, is the only way to escape censure for what one can- 
not help, one’s ancestry. 
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“Extracted from Bozman’s History of Maryland, 1642, vol. ii., page 287.— 
Seventy-three of the inhabitants of the isle of Kent (included in the commission 
of 106 just named) had appointed Mr. Giles Brent as their proxy to the assembly. 

“Note.—Mr. Brent (proxy for that island) was at this time lord of the manor of 
Kent Fort, and probably resided thereon, at or near what is called Kent Point. 

“Note, p. 238.—The chief judge of St. Mary's was the governor himself, and, by 
a commission in 1640, Mr. Giles Brent had been constituted chief judge, as well as 
commander of the isle of Kent. Mr. Brent isstated by Bozman to have taken 
an active and leading part in the deliberations of the assembly. 

“P. 252, 1643 —From some cause not assigned nor clearly to be inferred, he 
(Gov. Calvert] had formed the resolution of returning home to England, and in 
virtue of his last commission from his brother, he appointed Mr. Giles Brent 
deputy governor, in his absence ; Mr. Brent aalified as governor 15th April, 
1648. His office ceased 10th September, 1644, by the return of Leonard Calvert, 
who resumed the office of governor.” 


Our lord of Kent Fort, it appears, in consequence of re- 
bellions and revolutions, about the year 1645 found his island 
too hot to hold him, and removed to Virginia. After awhile, 
by the aid of Mr. Henning, we shall follow him to his new 
home, and show that the restless spirit of the feudal baron 
soon exhibited itself ander the form of the marauding border 
chieftain. In the meanwhile, we will resume our attentions 
to the ladies, who stood their ground, probably, because they 
were situated in a part of the province removed from the 
immediate scene of war. 


“P. 307.—Mrs.Margaret Brent and Mary Brent, having sworn that Leonard 
Calvert, by word of mouth on bis death-bed did appoint Thomas Green, one of 
the council, to be his snecessor, the author, in a note, observes: ‘ These ladies 
were the sisters of Giles Brent, whom we have frequently before had occasion 
to mention. The Brent family were probably connected with that of Lord 
Baltimore, either by blood or marriage, for it appears that Mrs. Margaret Brent 
now became the administratrix of Mr. Leonard Calvert's estate.’ (Kitty’s Land- 
holders’ Assistant, p. 104.) P. 314, 1647.—On the same day (November 16th), or 
about the same time, according to the record. This day the question was moved 
in court whether or no Mr. Leonard Calvert, remaining his lordship’s sole at- 
torney within this province, and then dying, the said Mr. Calvert's administrator 
was to be received for his lordship’s attorney within this province until such 
time as his lordship had made a new substitution, or that some other remaining 
upon the present commission was arrived in the province. The governor de- 
manding Mr. Brent's opinion (Mr, Giles Brent was the eldest counsellor, bein 
the first named inthe commission of 1644), upon the said query he pF ot | 
that he ‘did conceive that the administrator onght to be looked upon as the 
attorney to the recovering of rights unto the estate, and paying of debts out of 
the estate,and taking care of the estate’s preservation, but not further, until his 
lordship shall substitute some other as aforesaid ;’ and thereupon the governor 
conceived and it was ordered that the administrator of Mr. Leonard Calvert, 
aforesaid, should be received as his lordship’s attorney to the intents akove 
stated. (Council proceedings from 1636 to 1657, page 165.) 

“ The word administrator is used for administratrix, for Mrs. Margaret Brent 
was unquestionably the administratrix of Mr. Leonard Calvert. This lady ap- 
pears to have possessed a masculine understanding, and she is stated by a writer 
much conversant with the land records of Maryland (Mr. Kitty), ‘ to have been 
actively employed in taking up land, and in affairs of all kinds relating to 
property.’ 

“Page 322.—It is at this session also (1648), that Miss Margaret Brent, the 
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remarkable lady heretofore mentioned, made her application to the house of 
assembly, ‘to have a vote for herself and another as his lordship’s attorney.’ 

“ This was refused peremptorily by Gov. Green, and the lady protested in 
form against all the proceedings of that assembly, unless she might be present 
and vote as aforésaid. (This is stated on Mr. Kitty's authority, nothing appear- 
ing on the journal.) Bozman appears of Green's opinion, and observes: ‘ while 
at the same time experience in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to whose character 
that of our Maryland lady may be aptly compared, has absolutely demonstrated 
that the monarchical power cannot be more safely lodged than in female hands.’ 
Mr. Bozman here makes a republican speech, but not a very gallant one. 

* Page 344.—Mrs.Margaret rent again appears on the provincial records, thus : 
‘ December 7th, 1648 ; eame Mrs. Margaret Brent—required the opinion of the 
court touching the patent of Mr. Leonard Calvert, in the case of the tenements 
appertaining to the rebels, within the manor, whether or no the forfeitures 
belonged to the Lord of the Manor ?” 

“The court resolved that the forfeitures in question did belong to the Lord of 
the Manor.—Page 301. Lord Calvert being much displeased with Mrs _Mar- 
garet Brent’s conduct (distributing cattle among the soldiers), expressed bitter 
invectives against her. The Assembly, however, in their spisited address and 
letter, generously defended her, and added, as a strong reason, that ‘the sol- 
diers would never have treated any other with that civility and respect, and 
though they were ready at several times to run into mutiny, yet she still pacified 
them.’ This does great honor to the character and understanding of the lady, 
and is one, among numerous examples, to be found in history, where power, 
lodged in female hands, is prudently exercised, and is more readily obeyed and 
submitted to, than the same would have been if administered in the hands of the 
other sex. There is a chivalrous disposition in citizens, as well as soldiers, to 
obey the commands of woman ” 


This is the last we find in the Family Book concerning Mrs. 
Margaret. No doubt she played Queen Bess throughout— 
for, although a great personage, few would have selected her 
for a wife. 

We find in Kitty’s Landholders’ Assistant, p. 106, a copy 
of the Grant from Lord Baltimore to Giles Brent, of the 
Manor of Kent Fort, on Kent Island, near Annapolis. The 
reader will find that society was originally organized on the 
aristocratic system in Maryland. ‘The substitution of negro 
slaves for white vassals has rendered it still more aristocratic. 
Entails and primogeniture would perfect its organization. To 
that, blatant democracy is unconsciously drifting, in its home- 
stead exemption laws, and many other laws exempting cer- 
tain descriptions of property from liability to debt. 


‘Know ye, that for and in consideration that our dear brother, Leonard Cal- 
vert, Esq., out lieutenant-general of our Province of Maryland, hath done unto 
us many acceptable services, and sustained much hazard and charge in reducing 
the Island of Kent under our government, have therefore of, and with the advice 
of our said dear brother, and at his humble motion and request, given, granted, 
enfeoffed, and confirmed, and by these presents, for us and our heirs, do enfeoff 
and confirm unto our right faithful and beloved Councillor, Giles Brent, assignee 
of our said brother, ali that neck of land lying nearest together about Kent Fort, 
on the said Isle of Kent, bounding upon the west, east, and south, upon Chesa- 
peake Bay, upon the north with a line drawn through the woods, straight east 
from the northernmost branch of the creek called Northwest Creek, unto a 
swamp in the said bay, on the east side of the said neck, containing by estima- 
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tion and now set forth for one thousand acres, be it more or less, and all woods, 
mines, quarries (royal mines excepted), waters royal, fishes, fishings, fishing pla- 
ces, advowesons, and patronages of churches, wrecks not claimed by the owner in a 
year and a day, waifs, strays, felons’ goods, free warren, liberty of hunting, 
hawking, and fowling for any sort of game whatever, and all other profits, ad- 
vantages, emoluments and hereditaments, in and upon the same, or any part 
thereof, saving to us and our heirs our royal jurisdiction and seignory, as abso- 
lute lords and proprietors of the said Province of Maryland, and saving unto 
Giles Basha and Thomas Allen, their heirs and assigns, their freehold granted, 
or to be granted, to them, which we will, nevertheless, that they, and either of 
them, hold from Giles Brent, and his heirs, paying the rents, and performing the 
services for the same to our dear brother, in the same manner that the same 
ought to have been paid to us or our heirs; to have and to hold the same, unto 
him the said Giles Brent, and his heirs forever ; to be holden of us and our heirs 
as of our honor of St. Marie's, in free and common socage, by fealty only for all 
services, yielding and paying therefor yearly, to us and our heirs, lords and pro- 
prietaries of the said province, at the place where the mill now standeth, two 
barrels of good corn at the feast of the Lord’s Nativity ; and we will and appoint 
that the said parce! or neck of land shall from henceforth be one entire Manor, 
and be called by the name of ‘The Manor of Fort Kent;’ and that 300 
acres of the same shall forever henceforth be accounted and known for the 
demesne lands of the said Manor, and shall be set forth by distinct metes and 
beunds for that purpose and that the said Giles Brent, and his heirs, may at all 
times hereafter grant and convey any part of said premises, except the 300 
acres, unto any other person or persons of English or Irish descent, either in 
fee simple or fee tail for life, lives, or years, to be held of the said Giles Brent, 
and his heirs, or of the Manor of Kent Fort, by and under such rents and ser- 
vices as he or they shall think fit. And further, Wx po, for us and our heirs, 
grant and give to said Giles Brent, and his heirs forever, that he and they may, 
within the said Manor, have, hold, and enjoy, one Court, in the nature of a Court 
Baron, and in that Court hold pleas of all and all manner of actions, suits, tres- 
passes, quarrels, debts, and demands whatsoever, happening or arising within 
the said manor, which in debt or damages do not exceed the sum of forty shil- 
lings of lawful English money, to be held by the said Giles Brent and his heirs 
only, his or their Steward, from time to time, to be appointed, and by the free 
suitors of said Manor. And further, shall and may forever hereafter, twice in 
every year, viz.: in the month after Michaelmas, and the month after Easter, 
hold and enjoy a court leet or view of frank pledge, and all that a court leet or 
view of frank pledge doth any way belong to or appertain ; to be holden of him 
or them, and by his or their seneschal or steward, from time to time by him or 
them to be appointed, and therein to inquire of all offences and crimes commit- 
ted, or to be committed within the precincts of said Manor, which may or ought 
by the law or custom of England, to be inquired into in any court leet or 
manor of frank pledge, within the realm of England,” &c., &c. 


The court leet granted in the above deed is worthy of special 
attention, reflection, and study. It seems to have been a 
retnnant or outgrowth of the hundreds and tithings of Alfred. 
It was the last and most important link in that series of sub- 
ordinations which naturally and properly constitutes all socie- 
ties. It was government looking into the affairs of neighbor. 
hoods, fainilies, and individuals; punishing their minutest 
offences, and preventing crime by nipping it in the bud. Our. 
grand juries but illy supply its place. Its original intent was 
to view the frank pledges, that is, the freemen within the 
liberty, who were all mutually pledges for the good behavior 
of each other. It resembled, in its sphere and influence, the 
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Roman censorship, and the Jewish and Catholic priesthood. 
The best, most useful and efficacious laws are sumptuary laws ; 
because they enter thé domicil, regulate domestic life, and 
train up families and individuals to moral, industrious, and 
frugal habits. It is too late to make goed citizens of men 
who have been corrupted by vicious family education. The 
first effect of luxury and corruption among the Romans was 
to make them restive under the restraints of censors and 
sumptuary laws. These gotten rid of, and all the restraints 
of religion and morality were speedily thrown aside. The 
tolerant spirit of the age of Augustus proceeded entirely from 
the fact that men had lost all distinct ideas of right and wrong, 
all moral and religious conviction. We hate the word tolera- 
tion, because it proposes to permit the practice of what gov- 
ernment considers wrong. Men with weak moral, political, 
and religious convictions are weak and contemptible men. 
Those who have distinct and strong convictions are always 
inclined to compel others to comply with their opinions. So- 
ciety can only be strong and compacted when its members 
think alike. To enforce them to act alike is the chief object 
of society and first duty of government. The silly speech 
has been falsely attributed to Charles V. that he repented of 
intoleration because he could not make two watches go exact- 
ly alike. The whole of the watchmaker’s business is to make 
watches work alike, and he does not desist from his endeavors 
because he only approximates success. The whole duty of 
government is to make men act alike, and, like the watch- 
maker, it should not.give over its work because its success is 
incomplete. Humanity is always approximating nearer at- 
taining the right. Colonial New-England and Virginia were 
strong, because the people thought alike and acted in concert. 
They were intolerant because their convictions were strong 
and distinct. Maryland, divided between Catholics and Prot- 
estants, was tolerant, characterless, and feeble.* 

Under the head of political economy a new Augustan age 
has been ushered in; and now all moral science is resolved 
into the single maxim : Laissez faire—in English, “ to let every- 
body do pretty much as everybody pleases.” It was a practios 
long before it became a system of philosophy ; it arose neces- 
sarily and instantly from the liberation of the vassals of Kent 
Fort, and the breaking up the manors and setting free the serfs 
of Europe. Licentiousness has become the order of the day ; 
because there are neither lords, seneschals, tithing-men, 


* There are, of course, many matters in which we do not agree with Mr. Fitzhugh, if he is 
to be understood strictly, and this is one of them.—[Epiror. 
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priests, nor censors, to restrain licentiousness. Even the Au- 
gustan age is outstripped in fashionable crime, by the philoso- 
phy and practice of free-love in France and our North. 

In Europe, every reading and thinking man sees and admits 
that political econumy arose at once from the liberation of the 
serfs; because it removed most of the restraints of law and 
authority, and placed men in seemingly equal, but actually, 
competitive and antagonistic positions. When will the in- 
fatuated South awake from its torpor, and discover that it is 
cherishing a philosophy at war with its institutions—a 
philosophy which grew out of abolition, and which teaches 
abolition ? 

Let us now attempt to follow the abdicating lord of Kent 
Fort in his exodus. The first mention of him we find is in 
1661, in what is now King George. There was no population 
there, we are sure, until many years after he left Maryland ; 
and, we think, he first lived in Northumberland or Lancaster, 
where the Brent name is still found. 


“ We find frequent notice of Giles Brent (either the lord of Kent Fort or his 
son), in Henning’s Statutes at Large, vol. ii., beginning at page 149. 

“ The first is a proceeding in which a committee of the House of Burgesses 
report that the king of the Potomac Indians, Wahanganoche, is not guilty of 
high treason, charged against him by Giles Brent. 

“ The second, a proceeding in which the house adjudge that Capt. Giles Brent 
pay the king of Potomae two hundred arms length of roanoke, and that Mr. 

ord, Col. Gerrard Fowke and Capt. George Mason, pay said king one hundred 
arms length each, or matehcoates for the said roanoke, of two arms length each, 
at twenty arms length each coate. 

“(What were roanoke, and matcheoates, and peake, and wompompeake ? 
They were used as currency in dealing with the tebiens, but we know not what 
they were, nor their relative value.) 

“In the third proceeding, Brent and Fowke are fined fifteen thousand pounds 
of tobacco each, and disqualified from holding office, civil or military, for 
wrongs done by them to the same Indian king. There are several other pro- 
ceedings at the same session against Brent on the same account. We have no 
doubt all he did was right and necessary; for we find at this very session 
Westmoreland and Northumberland are thrown into one county : ‘ the better to 
enable them to defend themselves from the incursions of the Indians.’ The 

overnment continued to act with so much Igniency and remissness toward the 
at ie that shortly after the people rose in mass under Bacon, and almost 
exterminated them.” 


When, flashed with victory, Bacon turned his arms against 
the government, Brent had weight and influence enough to 
raise an army of 1,200 men to oppose him. It is trie, when 
they discovered that Bacon’s remaining forces were mere 
rabble like themselves, they fraternized and fled; but this 
was not Brent’s fault. The legislature, years after, in pro- 
viding payment for this rising under Brent, to put down re- 
bellion, bear testimony to the worth of his services. He, 
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Mason, and Fowke, were dashing, chivalrous border chieftains: 
and invaluable citizens for times like those. 

We find in the Family Book anecdotes illustrative of our 
opinions, and graphically descriptive of the times and men of 
those troublous and eventful days. 


“ Bacon’s Rebellion, Thomas Jefferson’s copy, 1665-66: Of this homo- 
faction Col. Mason, who commanded the militia regiment of foot, and Capt. 
Brent the troop of horse in that er (Northumberland or Stafford), both 
dwelling six or eight miles downward ; having speedy notice, raised thirty or 
more men, and pursued those Indians twenty miles up and four miles over that 
river into Maryland. When landing at dawn of da dhe found two small paths. 
Each leader with his party took a separate path, and in less than a furlong 
either found a cabin, which they stealthily surrounded. Capt. Brent went to 
the Doeg’s cabin (as it proved to be), who, speaking the Indian tongue, called to 
heve a ‘matchacomicha worship ;’ that is, a council called frequently such, 
being the usual manner with the Indians. The king came trembling forth and 
would have fled, when Capt. Brent, catching hold of his twisted lock (which wa 
all the hair he wore), told him he was come for the murder of Robert Hen. The 
king ae ignorance and slipped loose, whom Brent shot dead with his pistol. 
The Indians shot two or three guns out of the cabin; the English shot into it. 
The Indians thronged out at the door and fled. The English shot as many as 
they could; so they killed ten, as Capt. Brent told me, and brought away the 
king’s son of about eight years old, concerning whom it is an observable 
passage. At the end of the expedition, the unhappy scene ensued. Col. Mason 
took the king of the Doeg’s son home with him, who lay ten days in bed as one 
dead, with lips and mouth shut, no breath discerned, but his body continuing 
warm, they believed him yet alive. The aforesaid Capt. Brent, a papist, coming 
thither on a visit, and seeing his little prisoner thus languishing, said : ‘ Perhaps 
he is pawerwawed, that is, bewitched ; and that he had heard baptism was an 
effectual remedy against witchcraft, and therefore advised to baptize him.’ Col. 
Mason answered, ‘No minister could be had in many miles.’ Brent replied, 
‘ Your clerk, Mr. Dobson, may do that office ;’ which was done by the church of 
England liturgy, Col. Mason with Capt. Brent godfathers, and Mrs. Mason 

odmother. My overseer; Mr. Pinnet, being present, from whom I first heard 
it, and which all the other persons afterward affirmed to me. The four men 
returned to drinking punch. [By reviewer: Were they inspired by ‘rum, or 
true religion’?] But Mrs. Mason staying, and looking on the child, it opened its 
eyes and breathed ; whereat she ran for a cordial which he took from a spoon, 

aping for more. and so by degrees recovered—though before this baptism, they 
fad often tried the same means, but could not, by no endeavors, wrench open 
his mouth. This was taken for a convincing proof against infidelity.—See 
Poree’s Historical Tracts.” 


Capt. Brent and Col. Mason were representative men— 
representatives of the times and circumstances in which they 
lived. Mrs. Mason was a nobler character—a representative 
woman, it is true—but the representative of the purest and 
best of her sex, only, in every age and in every clime. 

Chotauk is a common name for that part of King George 
county, lying on the Potomac. It was settled entirely by 
English gentlemen. We think Mason, Fowke, Lord, and 
Brent, were Chotaukers, not because they liked punch, for 
every one likes that, but because the Fowke family settled 
there, and still own part of their original farm; because the 
Brents patented land there (and, we suppose, lived on it) ; 
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because there were Lords there, and because it was before set- 
tlements were made as high up the river as Gunston, Lexing- 
ton, Richland, and Woodstock, afterward the seats of the 
Masons and Brents. 

Should we be mistaken in our statements and suggestions, 
so much the better, if we can draw out new laborers in the 
field of historical research, who, in correcting our errors, may 
disinter many new historical facts. We wish to write a his- 
tory of the Northern Neck, and can only do it in detail, by 
writing accounts of separate localities, and of various fami- 
lies. The Northern Neck has never been the theatre of war 
or of great events. Family history is almost the only history 
that can be written about it. 

The anecdote of the young Indian beautifully illustrates 
the power which weakness exercises over strength—the 
strength of weakness. Conflicting laws sustain the motion and 
life of the whole moral as well as physical world. Selfish- 
ness and anti-selfishness preserve the continued existence of 
brutes and human beings ; just as centripetal and centr.fugal 
attraction keep the planetary system in motion. The undue 
preponderance of either law, is fatal to life. The too selfish 
mother destroys her offspring to hide her shame. _All parents 
would destroy their offspring, sooner than undergo the labor 
and trouble of rearing them, but for the law of anti-selfish- 
ness, which compels them to sacrifice self for what is without 
self. ‘The natural mother cherishes, with fonder affection, her 
illegitimate, because of the shame she has brought on it ; anti- 
selfishness, with her, is duly developed. God has made in- 
fants and slaves dependent, but has armed them with the 
strength of weakness, which conquers their parents and mas- 
ters, and secures to them love, protection, and support. Phi- 
losophy has too generally overlooked this ‘‘ axtinomy,” this 
“contra-lex ;” those opposing laws, by which God governs the 
universe, and protects the weak. 

There is not a word, we believe, in any language, to express 
the idea which we attempt to convey by the term “ anti-self- 
ishness.’’ Yet, anti-selfishness is as universal, and as neces- 
sary, as selfishness, Political economy, the only moral phi- 
losophy of our times, is founded entirely on selfishness. It 
absurdly and wickedly teaches that the aggregate good is but 
the sum of individual good ; and, therefore, that each man, in 
pursuing exclusively his own good, best promotes public well- 
being. If philosophy could tell when we should cultivate and 
practise selfishness, when anti-selfishness, then the world 
should have a new philosophy. But it can tell no such thing 
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This must be left to the promptings of a refined, educated, and 
religious nature. Mrs. Mason was no philosopher, but she was 
more—a Christian and a woman. 

Finding that all philosophy is, and ever must be, from the 
limited capacity of man, false, futile, and deceptive, we pro- 
pose, ere long, to write a treatise on Moral Pathology, which 
shall treat of moral symptoms, circumstances, and exigencies ; 
not attempt to direct human conduct by unbending rules, and 
a priort speculation. Meanwhile, we like to subject our propo- 
sition to public criticism, “* spargere voces inter vulgos,” for 
we believe in the maxim: vox populi, vox Dei. 

To proceed with the Brents; we find the following in the 
book before us : 


“Tn a narrative of the Indian and civil wars, in Virginia, in the years 1666 
and 1675, Col. Brent is again mentioned. While he, Bacon, was sedulously 
contriving this affair, one Capt. Potter arrived in post haste from Rappahannock, 
with news that Col. Brent was advancing fast upon him, with a resolution to 
fight him, at the head of 1,000 men ; what horse, what foot, if he durst stay the 
commencement? This man being ready, and eager to fight, the account goes 
on to state, that Bacon had not marched more than two or three days’ journey, 
and those short ones, too, when he heard that Brent's men (not soldiers) were all 
run away, and left him to shift for himself. For they having heard that Bacon 
had beat the Governor out of the town, they began to be afraid, if they should 
come within his reach, that he might beat them out of their lives, and so resolved 
not to come near him. 

“Col. Brent was mightily astonished at the departure of his followers, saying 
that they had forsaken the stoutest man, and ruined the finest estate in Virginia, 
which was, by their cowardice or defections, exposed to the mercy of the Baco- 
nians. But they being (as they thought) more obliged to look after their own 
concerns and lives, than to take note either as to his valor or estate, or their own 
credit, were not to be wrought upon by anything he could do or say, contrary to 
their own fancies. 

“ This was Giles Brent, of the elder, or Richland branch, We presume, he 
had now removed to Richland, and the estate spoken of above, lay about tha 
section. He sold land near there, about this time, to George Brent, of Wood-_ 
stock, who must then have very recently settled in Virginia. Ten years there 
after, George Brent, and others, obtained a grant from King James I1., of thirty 
thousand acres of land about Brentsville, in Prince William. This tract was, 
then, distant from all settlements.” 


Leaving our American hero, Giles Brent, to curse his fill at 
his soldiers, who would not march through Coventry, to be 
** food for powder,” or “ fill a ditch” at Shrewsbury, we take 
up a madcap English ancestor of his, whose quixotic feats 
were performed in an age when feudal barons were more tur- 
bulent, and less civilized than frontier colonels. 


“ Extracted from Vallase Caulanium, or Kent Surveyed and Illustrated, by Thomas 
Phillifect, Esq.: 

“ The first that I find to be proprietor of Kensing, in the hundred of Colds- 
heath, was Faleatius de Brent, and he is mentioned in the Red Book, kept in the 
Exchequer, to have held it in the reign of Henry II. and was Castellan, likewise, 
of Kensing Castle—a place, then, of important concern ; but its skeleton, now, is 
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shrunk into such a desolate and ruined mass of rubbish, that now it would be 
as difficult to trace it out, or find it, as it was formerly to conquer it. And those 
wild disorders and sallics, arising from those boilings and evaporations which 
were cast out by the calentures of youth, rather than from any vicious habit 
contracted from several acts of excess, and rivetted into his soul, yet. it seems, 
those excursions of his did so disquiet Henry III. that he made the forfeiture of 
his estate here pay the fine of his vanities. Indeed, that name, bis misfortunes, 
rather than his treasens, seem to challenge—page 200. 

“ Tunbridge—In the year 1215, Faleatius de Brent, during the military contests 
King John had with his nobility, by foree, wrung this Castle (Tunbridge) from the 
hands of the Earl of Gloucester, and maintained it for some time, with signal evi- 
dences of magnanimity to the King’s behoof and use.—Page 344.” 


We find more about Falcatius, but will not tire the reader 
by quoting it. 

In the reigns of Charles I. and Charles If. we find many 
proceedings in Parliament against various members of this 
Brent family, all of which seem to have arisen from unfounded 
suspicions, originating in the fact that they were Catholics. 
These proceedings were but part of that religious persecution 
which lasted for more than a century, in England, and was 
equally distinguished for the display of gross credulity, cow- 
ard fear, and sanguinary cruelty. The brutal Jeffries was 
a representative and exponent of the men of his day, and de- 
serves no more censure than the coward mob he but served. 

We have no regular genealogy or other account of the Rich- 
land Brents, in the Family Book. They are numerous; all 
respectable, and some have been distinguished. We can say 
little about them of our own knowledge, for we are not per- 
sonally acquainted with an individual of the name.  ‘l'wo 
were United States Senators—Richard. Brent, deceased, of 
Virginia, and a gentleman of the name from Louisiana. Rich- 
ard Brent was, at one time, the leader of the Republican or 
Democratic party in Congress. When Fisher Ames, of the 
Federal party, made his celebrated speech in favor of Jay’s 
Treaty, the Democrats, fearing its effect, moved and carried 
an adjournment, held a caucus at night, and selected Rich- 
ard Brent to reply to it. He was then in the lower house of 
Congress. 

We have arrived so near our own times that it would be 
tedious, and not very delicate, perhaps, to proceed further with 
minute details of the Brent genealogy. 

The Woodstock branch have intermarried with very many 
highly respectable families in Maryland, Virginia, New-York, 
and other States of the Union. They have filled many public 
offices, with fidelity and ability, and have been distinguished 
in the learned professions. ‘They are cennected by blood, or 
intermarriage, with the Carrolls, Calverts, Johnsons, Walshes, 
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Moshers, Sweenys, Youngs, Forests, Diggs, Neales, etc., ete., 
of Maryland, and the Masons (the distinguished George Ma- 
son, of Gunston, married a Miss Brent, of Woodstock), Lees, 
Grahams, Douglasses, Fitzhughs, Richland Brents, ete., of 
Virginia ; also, the Livingstons and Backusses, of New-York. 
These are but a part of the many connections of this numerous 
family.* 

We find, in the Family Book, the original letter of Lord 
Baltimore, congratulating the first George Brent, of Wood- 
stock, on his intermarriage with a daughter of Lady Balti- 
more. We give it entire, as illustrative of the manners and 
etiquette of the age in which it was written : 

‘“* These to Capt. George Brent, in Virginia : 

* Lonpon, 8ber, 1687. 

“Sr.—I acknowledge my receipt of yr obliging letter, and do verily, hartily 
wish yo much ioye ‘at happiness with my wife's daughter, whom (I undrstand) 
yo have lately married ; I assure yo, I shoud esteeme it an advantage to me, 
and a great eredit to Maryld, would yr affairs in Virga dispense with yr 
settling in that Province. ‘But this happiness I cannot hope for, tho I will not 
despair of obtaining my desire in this particular, since wee live in an age in 
which stranger things have happened. I must, indeed, own there is in this wish 
of mine, a great mixture of Interest, as well as of respect, and value that I have 
for you, which, tho I know to be no very good complement, may yet prove a 
good argument of my desires, of serving you, when the advantages will be much 





* The Carroll and Brent families haye been intermarrying for centuries, especially the Wood- 
stock Brents; so that some notice of the Carrolls is appropriate, in giving an account of the 
genealogy of the former family. 

The Carrolls were among the earliest, wealthiest, and most respectable settlers of Mary- 
land. They are an Irish family. The following letter, which I find among the Brent papers, 
throws some light on their history; yet the writer seems to give a very partial account, and 
to confine him-elf, chiefly, to his father’s branch, who were not, it appears, the first of the 
family who removed to Maryland: 

*‘ Extract of a letter wiitten by Daniel Carroll, Esq., of Rock Creek, to Mr. James Carroll, 
of Ireland, and dated, 

“ Upper Martsro’, Maryland, December 20th, 1762. 

** As you express a particular desire of having a particular account of your relations in this 
country, part of the world, the following may be agreeable to you :—My father died in the 
year 1/51, and left six children, viz.: myselt, Anne, John, EB. W., Mary, and Betsy. He left 
me lands amounting in value, to between £4000 and £5000. Some time after, | married a 
lady of our name, BE, W. Carroll, to whom I was contracted before my father’s death. The 
fortune was £3,000 in money. I had been returned two years before, from Flanders, where my 
father had sent me for my education. and had been there six years. I have a son named Dan- 
iel, about ten years old. and a daughter named Mary, about eight years old. The lady I mar- 
ried is a daughter of Daniel Carroll, son of Charles Carroll, Bsq., of Carrollton, who came from 
freland, and settled in this country. His ability and prudent conduct, procured him some of 
the best offices under the Government, for then the Roman Catholics were entitled to hold 
places in the Province. By this means, his knowledge of the law, and by taking up large tracts 
of land, which have since increased in value more than 100 per cent., he made a very la: ge 
fortune. Two of his sons only survived, out of a great many children—Charles and Daniel. 
The latter, my wife’s father, who died in the year 1734, and left three children, Charles, E. 
W. (my wife), and Mary. Charles inherits about £600 per annum, will not probably marry, 
ani Mary is married to one Mr. Ignatius Digges. Charles Carroll. Baq., eldest brother to: my 
wife’s father, is living, and is worth about £100,000, and second richest man in our Province. 
He has one son, named Charles, who has had a very liberal education, and now finishing his 
studies in London. In case of his death, that estate is left to my son Daniel, by Charles Car- 
roll, Esq. My eldest sister, Ann, is well married, to one Robert Brent, in Virginia, a province to 
the northward of this, divided by the Potomac; he lives about 60 miles from us. They have 
one child, named George. My brother, John, was sent abroad for his education, on my return, 
E. W., likewise, my second sister, is married very well, to one William Brent, of Virginia. 
near my eldest sister; she has one girl. My sisters, Mary and Betsy, are unmarried, and live 
chiefly with my mother, who is very well. 

“ This account of your friends, I hope, will be satisfactory to you.” 
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my own. But I will not, any longer, insist on this subject, leaste I appeare to 
be much selfe interested, and so not fitt to be believed at the same time that, I 
assure you, I am, with respect and kindness, 
‘ “ Your mos faithful humble servant, 
“©, BALTEMORE. 
“ My service to yr Bedfellow.” 


One of the daughters of Hon. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
married the distinguished jurist, Robert Goodloe Harpin, of 
Baltimore. He visited Europe, and carried with him his 
wife’s nieces, the Misses Caton and Mrs. Patterson, grand- 
children of Dr. Charles Carroll. There one of the Misses Caton 
married Col. Harney, aid to the Duke of Wellington, and af- 
ter his death, the Marquis Caermarthen ; another married Lord 
King, and Mrs. Patterson married Marquis Wellesley, brother 
of Wellington. Her first husband, Patterson, was uncle to 
Madame Jerome Bonaparte. 

“ Finis coronat opus !” We will conclude with an extract 
from the funeral sermon preached by Rev. John Carroll, 
afterward Archbishop of Baltimore, on the occasion of the 
death of the first George Brent, of Woodstock, Virginia, the 
correspondent and connection of Lord Baltimore, and land 
agent for Lord Fairfax and Lady Culpepper : 


“ «God provideth for him that showeth favor ; He remembereth him afterward, 
and in the time of his fall he shall find a sure stay.’ Ecclesiastes, iii. 24. 


‘* We are assembled to day, dear Christians, not merely, I presume, to make 
an outward and ceremonious profession of our regard for the deceased, but with 
an inward and truly reverential respect for those virtues which adorned his char- 
acter. We are come hither, that, by paying this last public tribute of friendship 
to his memory, we may give authentic testimony of our approbation of the many 
moral virtues that shone forth in his life and actions ; for one of the greatest 
encouragements to be good ourselves, and to promote goodness in others, is to 
honor their memory who, in the general tenor of their conduct, paid a conscien- 
tious regard to the law of their Maker, and humbly and speedily besought his par- 
don whenever, through human frailty, they swerved from any part of their duty. 
Besides these motives of attendance, common to us all, we who are joined to him 
in the profession of the same-faith, are come to supplicate for him at the throne 
of Mercy, and earnestly to entreat the Divine goodness, with the same fervor 
that the great St. Augustin did, at the death of his holy mother, Monica, that his 
soul, without any let or hinderance, may be instantly admitted to the joys of 
Paradise, and the everlasting possession of his Maker and his God. When, with 
these sentiments, we discharge the last funeral duties to departed Christians, 
we give that evidence of our belief in a future resurrection, which the great 
Apostle, St. Paul, considers as a distinguishing mark of our following Christ : 
‘IT would not have you be ignorant,’ says he to his ignorant brethren, ‘ concerning 
those who are asleep, that you be not sad, as other who have no hope; for if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so, them also who sleep in Jesus, will 
God also bring with him.’ 1 Thess. iv. If, according to these words of the Apostle, 
the very profession of Christianity does not leave us without some grounds of hope, 
how much will this hope be strengthened, when the profession of it is accompanied 
by the virtues becoming so holy a vocation, or when the Christian, long before 
death, revolving his past years in un humble and penitential spirit, implores a 
God of mercy for pardon and forgiveness for the sins and ignorances of his 
youth, and seeks, according to the direction of the Holy Ghost, to redeem by 
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good works, his past iniquities. The motives, therefore, of Christian confidence 
the motives that encourage us to hope for salvation to ourselves and for others, 
are, in the first place, a careful and religious practice of Christian virtue, and, in 
the second pl ce, since we are all more or less liable to depart.from the perfection 
of God's law, a timely, an humble, a fervent recourse to God's mercy, through the 
means of penance and repentance. In the first place, therefore, what are those 
virtues, on the practice of which the hopes of our own, or of the. salvation of 
others, are particularly grounded! Iam enabled, by the express declaration of 
Jesus Christ and of his Apostles, to answer the question without any difficulty. 
Charity is that virtue which, more than any other, gives this comfortable assu- 
rance, fur charity is the first and greatest commandment. ‘ By this,’ says Jesus 
Christ, ‘ all men shall know that ye are my disciples, if you love one another,’ 
and according to the Apostle, charity is the fulfilling of the law. Besides these 
and many other testimonies of Holy Writ, in commendation of the excellency 
and prerogatives of charity in general, that particular species of it which ex- 
tends our benevolence to our fellow-creatures, which prompts us to relieve their 
distress, to condescend to their petitions, to be deaf to the calls of our own ne- 
cessities that we may remove the necessities of others, to present their wants, to 
suffer ourselves to be injured, rather than cause trouble and distress to needy 
families, I say, this species cf charity affords us a sure and infallible assurance 
of meeting with mercy, and consequently of salvation hereafter, agreeably to 
those words of Jesus Christ, ‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.’ Ah! dear Christians, how amiable is virtue, when we behold it exer- 
cised ia these charitable employments! Can we wonder that it should incline 
the heart of God to open the treasures of his mercy on the benevolent man! If he 
will not let even so much as a cup of water given in his name, and for his sake, 
pass unrewarded, shall we doubt the pouring furth of the richness of his good- 
ness on. and of his opening the glorious mansions of heaven to, those who 
rather choose to forego tneir just rights, and deprive themselves of many com- 
forts and enjoymenis of life, than give pain or uneasiness to their fellow- 
creatures ; who, restraining themselves far within the bounds of moderation, are 
cautious not to give the least shadow of disquiet or discontent to others; who 
wait not, but prevert the solicitations of the necessitous, by timely and antici- 
pated relief. Yes, Christians, when we see these virtues exercised, there we 
have a sure foundation for our hope; we have the infallible word of Jesus 
Christ to rest our hope upon. If our life be spent in the exetcise of these vir- 
tues, we shal! derive more comfort from this remembrance in our last moments, 
than from all the splendor or profession of pleasure which our ambition and sen- 
suality can ever suggest to our imagination. Had the deceased, whose funeral 
rites we are now gving to perform, toiled in the road of ambition, or devoted his 
whole life to the gratification of sensuality, what comfort, or rather, what un- 
easiness, would he not have felt on his passage tu eternity ; what would all those 
toils or sel!-indalgences have now availed him! or what hope wou'd they have 
administered to his sorrewing friends, of his eternal welfare? But God's gracious 
dispensations, and the docility of heart in the deceased to the call of God, have not 
left us in this unhappy situstion. Witness of his active and universal benevolence, 
we presume to remind the Divine goodness of the assurance given us by the in- 
carnate wisdom, and call with confidence upon God to fulfil his promises accord- 
ing to the words of our text, ‘ God provideth for him that showeth favor ; he re- 
membereth him afterward, and in the time of his fall he shall find a sure 
stay.’ ” 
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Missionary Travels and Rescarches in South Africa; including a Sketch of Sixteen 
Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa, &c. By Davin Lavinestons, LL. D., 
D. C. L., &e., &e. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. Being a Journal of an 
Expedition undertaken under the auspices of Her Britannic Majesty's Govern- 
‘ment, in the Years 1849-55. By Henry Banta, Ph. D., D.C. L., &e., &e. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tue subject of slavery has occupied a very prominent place 
in the history of our country, for about one hundred years. 
In fact, from the time of the first introduction of African 
slaves by the Dutch, about the year 1620, there has been 
more or less clamor about them, and more or less misplaced 
sympathy has been feit and nursed by men and women in our 
country, for them and their miscalled degraded condition. 
As the Dutch were once the most active in purchasing, trans- 
porting, and selling the Africans into bondage, it is probably a 
providential dispensation the sending of Dr. Barth (a German), 
on his expedition to open a way for the melioration of the 
condition of the sable sons of Africa. 

We find, at the time of the outbreak of our Revolutionary 
struggle, that Mr. Jefferson embodied a clause in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, setting forth that the King of England, 
and his European subjects, had been very active in bringing 
Africans to America, and forcing them upon the colonies, 
contrary to their wishes. The following is the expunged 
clause of the Declaration : 


“He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, violating its most 
sacred rights of life and liberty, in the persons of a distant people, who never 
offended him, captivating and carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, 
or toincur miserable death in their transportation thither. This piratical war- 
fare, the opprobrium of infidel powers, is the warfare of the Christian King of 
Great Britain. Determined to keep open a market where men should be bought 
and sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppressing every legislative at- 
tempt to prohibit or restrain this execrabie commerce. And that this assemblage 
of horrors might want no fact of distinguished dye, he is now inciting those 
very people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase that liberty, of which he 
has deprived them, by murdering the people upon whom he obtruded them: thus 
paying off former crimes committed against the liberties of one people, with 
crimes which he urges them to commit against the lives of another.” 


That was written eighty-three years ago, and yet I doubt 
if any modern abolitionist can produce anything stronger in 
opposition to the traffic in slaves. Those of our Northern, 
saintly brethren, who turn up their sanctimonious eyes, and 
raise their pure (?) hands with holy horror, at the awful sin of 
slavery, and denounce eternal perdition upon Southerners, 
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may here see what a Southern slaveholder thought and wrote 
at the inception of our nationality, eighty-three years ago. 

But, despite this severe rebuke, despite the awful sin, and 
the general disapprobation of this “ piratical warfare,” still 
the English and other Europeans, together with our Northern 
compatriots, carried on the slave-trade for thirty-two years 
longer, if no more, until it was stopped by an act of our own 
Congress, at a time when the slaveholding power of that body 
was largely in the majority. 

But although Mr. Jefferson thought the slave-trade a great 
wrong, and deplored its existence, still he admitted that it was 
no doubt permitted to go on, and intended by the Almighty 
for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of the degraded 
race to which they belonged. For that great man thought 


then that things would be so overruled that the negroes who - 


were brought to America in a state of benighted heathenism, 
would be gradually improved, educated, enlightened, and 
Christianized, and then, in the course of time, they (or their 
descendants) would be transported back to Africa, and through 
their agency and instrumentality the Christian religion, arts, 
and literature, would be diffused throughout that dark and 
idolatrous land. This idea has been so often repeated in the 
last few years that it has lost its freshness, its interest, and 
grandeur; but when we look at it calmly and seriously we 
must acknowledge its greatness, and that it is evidence of a 
far-seeing mind, as well as proof of his benignity and philan- 
thropy. ‘This idea has been acted on by philanthropic slave- 
holders, in all the Southern States, for several years. It is the 
fundamental idea upon which rests and operates the Coloniza- 
tion Society, through whose agency thousands of negroes, who 
are doing well here in the Southern States, are torn away 
from their native country, friends, and kindred, and sent to 
‘‘ Afric’s burning sands” to drag out a miserable existence. 

At first glance this scheme of Colonization seems so feasi- 
ble, so plausible, so reliable, so good, so efficient, so perfectly 
certain of complete success, that he who should doubt it would 
be anathematized. But what are the facts? What results 
are shown by figures? and figures, we know, will not lie. 
By reports published to the world, by friends and patrons of 
this laudable undertaking, we find that money contributed for 
purposes of its sustentation is squandered, to say the least of 
it, by swindling officials ; while those who should reap the 
benefits of these misapplied bounties, never enjoy any good 
from the munificence of misguided friends. We may well 
doubt then, and ask, Is the Republic of Liberia doing any 
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good? Is it really an independent republic? Is it self- 
sustaining ? 

What are the facts? Why, the enlightened, the educated, 
the converted and Christianized negroes, who emigrate to 
Africa, soon forget their learning, soon apostatize from the 
faith once delivered to the saints, soon lose the odor of sanctity 
breathed upon them in America, turn again like the dog to 
his vomit, or the sow that was washed to her wallowing in 
the mire ; turn again to the beggarly elements of the world ; 
succumb to the allurements of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil; throw aside Christianity, and embrace Mohammedan- 
ism or idolatry, bowing down to stocks and stones, the work- 
manship of their own hands, denying the Lord that bought 
them, and putting him to an open shame. 

Has Liberia done any good? Is it a self-sustaining power ? 
[n a land of tropical warmth and of perennial verduro; a land 
flowing with milk and honey, wine and oil; a land where 
corn, in all its varieties, abounds and flourishes in almost per- 
petua] luxuriance—where the fig, the orange, the date, the 
palm, the cocoa, the vine, and the olive, the bread-fruit-tree, 
together with other nutritious vegetables, grow spontaneously ~ 
and promiscuously—where the cotton plant, the sorghum, the 
imphee, the rice, and other life-sustaining and commercial 
products, are found in the valleys and on the hill sides ; a land 
where the fertile plains and boundless prairies afford peren- 
nial pasturage for asses, horses, cows, giraffes, camels, rhinos- 
ceri, elands, antelopes, and elephants ; a land where the Giver 
of all good has showered down blessings innumerable—and 
yet with all this boundless and ceaseless supply, the poor 
creatures are absolutely needing bread and meat, and are de- 
pendent upon our bounty and munificence for their daily food! 
Surrounded as they are with every advantage of soil, produc- 
tions, and climate, they are yet too lazy to make the slightest 
exertion to produce enough to live upon; absolutely sit there 
with their hands folded, and wait till ships can traverse the 
ocean and carry them something to eat. They draft not only 
on us, but also on the English nation for subsidies. So then, 
I fear, that Liberia has done no gool, is doing no good, and 
never will do any. 

If these things occur in the green tree, what may we expect 
in the dry? Or, in other words, if these negroes who are now 
fresh from our shores, thoroughly versed in husbandry and 
various handicrafts, are yet unwilling to put their knowledge 
and skill to practical and profitable use, what may be expected 
of a succeeding generation? Is it probable or presumable that 
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the children will learn industry from idle, unthrifty parents ? 
Will the next generation improve upon the present? By no 
means, but the reverse. 

It is amusing to hear so inuch said, of late years, about the 
equality of races, and of the intellectual powers of the negroes 
being as good as those of the whites, and only wanting culti- 
vation and development. The Colonization Society do not put 
forward any facts to prove this baseless assumption. The re- 
sults of upward of seventy years of liberty and mental train- 
ing in sundry of the Northern States adduce no proof of this 
silly notion. Dr, Livingstone in one place says: ‘ Their [the 
Africans’] splendid physical development and form of skull 
show that, but for the black skin and woolly hair, they would 
take rank among the foremost Europeans.” But, alas! he 
wrote more than that. Only a few pages further on, in the 
same vulume, he utters the following, so we may say: * Look 
on this picture, then on that.” “ The acme of respectability 
among the Bechuanas [Africans] is the possession of cattle 
and a wagon. It is remarkable that, though these latter re- 
quire frequent repairs, none of the Bechuanas have ever 
learned to mend them. Forges and tools have been at their 
service, and teachers willing to aid them, but, beyond pulling 
together a camp-stool, no effort has ever been made to acquire 
a knowledge of the trades. They observe most carefully a 
missionary at work until they understand whether a tire is 
well welded or not, and then pronounce upon its merits with 
great emphasis, but there their ambition rests satished.” There 
is the honest confession of a friend of Africans, who has spent 
sixteen years of his life there trying to teach them, and he is 
still there at his useless work. Those who know negroes need 
no comment on the above quotation. It is a fair portraiture 
of the race. They are a low, degraded race; they are ser- 
vants of servants, and will be to the end of time. 

It has been contended that the slave-trade has degraded 
and brutalized the negro race in their own country, and that 
if explorations were made into the interior of Africa, tribes 
and nations would be found who are pure and sinless ; who in 
their primal integrity are 

“ Guiltless of their country’s blood,” 


or of enslaving their brethren. 

Philanthropists contend if missionaries could penetrate to 
the retired haunts, the peaceful shades, the lovely glades, the 
ravishing bowers of these blessed children of the sun, that 
they would find such amity, concord and rural felicity, as 
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would put even proud Albion to the blush and make her hide 
her diminished head. The British Government has been at 
considerable expense, for a number of years, in fitting out 
travellers and exploring parties, and establishing missions in 
the very heart of Africa, for the purpose of extending her mer- 
cantile operations, opening outlets for her manufactures, and 
discovering some other cotton-growing region; and also for 
the purpose of suppressing the s/ave-trade, and finding the 
long sought Urorta which they think is hidden there. 

This brings us to the consideration of the volumes now before 
us; but I must say, in the outset, that neither Dr. Livingstone 
nor Dr. Barth has yet found the happy land, although both 
have been in search of it, in different latitudes and longitudes, 
for nearly twenty years. 

Dr. Livingstone is a Scotchman of much learning, great phil- 
anthropy, pure religion, and indomitable energy and persever- 
ance. It is singular that Scotchmen have been the most suc- 
cessful travellers and explorers in Africa. Dr, L. went to 
Africa with much pleasure; it was to him a labor of love. 
He felt. much interest in and sympathy for the benighted race, 
and willingly embarked in his work as a messenger and mis- 
sionary to them. He prepared himself, first by studying med- 
icine and kindred branches of science, so as to be fully quali- 
fied to report on the geography, geology, fauna and flora, 
together with the diseases peculiar to the country, and at the 
same time be able to cure them of “ the ills which flesh is 
heir to.” 

He married, in Africa, the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Moffat, who has been a missionary there for upward of forty 
years, who, together with all his family, is enlisted, soul and 
body, in promoting the welfare of the natives, and feels the 
deepest sympathy for those sable sons of Adam. They look 
with favorable eyes on these people. ‘They overlook numerous 
faults, sins, and errors ; they look at the brightest side of their 
conduct, and always make the most favorable reports possible 
of their manners, habits, customs, &c. 

Livingstone traversed Africa from the Cape of Good Hope, 
in latitude 34° south, up to Lake Ngami, the Chobe and 
Zambesi rivers, about latitude 14° south, and _ thence 
westward to Loanda, on the Atlantic coast, and back again, 
entirely across the continent, to the mouth of the Zambesi 
river at Quilimane, where it empties into the Indian ocean, or 
from longitude 12° west, to longitude 37° west; and all that 
partly on foot and partly on the backs of oxen, or in a dugout. 

His book is certainly one of the most interesting ever writ- 
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ten, and lays open to the world a plain narrative of the de- 
graded races in that, heretofore, unknown region. Did he 
find slaves and slavery there? Yes. Did he find Utopia? 
No. 

Dr. Henry Barth is a learned German, who is a votary of 
science, a philanthropist, and a very resolute, though a very 
mild, patient man, as the result will show. But in the books 
now under consideration everything is “ toned down” as much 
as the “hideous mien” of the “ monster” will admit of; but 
toa Southern reader some of the trials, abuses, and suffer- 
ings, endured by the travellers, make the blood boil. 

Dr. Barth was also employed by the British Government, 
and began his travels at Tripoli, in company with, and under 
the guidance of, a Mr. Richardson, who, however, died in the 
second year of their tour. Another companion, Mr Overweg, 
died a short time after Richardson, which left him there alone 
in the central part of Africa, not far from Timbuctoo. He 
travelled over a tract of country of twenty-four degrees ex- 
tent, from north to south, and twenty degrees from east to 
west in the broadest part of the continent. 

“ Starting from Tripoli in the north, we proceed from the settlements of the 
Arab and the Berber, the poor remnants of the vast empires of the middle ages, 
into a country dotted with splendid ruins from the period of Roman dominion, 
through the wild roving hordes of the Tawarck, to the negro and half negro 
tribes, and to the very border of the South African uations. In the region of 
Central Africa there exists not one and the same stock as in South Africa, but 
the greatest diversity of tribes, or rather nations, prevails, with idioms entirely 
distinct. The great and momentous struggle between Islamism and Paganism 
is here continually going on, causing every day the most painful results, while 


the miseries arising from slavery and the slave-trade are here revealed in their 
most repulsive features.” * 


The above epitome is taken from the preface, and here we 
have slavery and the slave-trade in the midst of Central 
Africa, where, in some places, the Doctor says, he was the 
first white man who had ever been there. 

Throughout the large volumes of these two travellers, the 
subject of slavery occupies a conspicuous place ; they deplore 
the condition of the people ; praise them for the least scintil- 
lation of feeling or sentiment of religion or patriotism, and look 
forward with hopefulness to a brighter day for ‘‘ down-trodden 
Africa.” If she is down-trodden, it would be well to show 
who is guilty of the tyranny. Under whose heel is she writh- 
ing? Is she subject to any power of Europe, Asia, or 
America? Have the United States any power or dominion in 
Africa? Who has vice-royalties there ? 





* Barth, vol. i., p. 15, preface. 
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It is the strangest thing in the world to see how foolish 
people will make themselves about negroes! Somehow, 
simply because they have woolly heads, black skins, and 
blacker hearts, they elicit more sympathy than any other race 
of people, no matter how much they may be “ down-trodden !”’ 
Every European government is exclaiming, ‘ poor benighted 
Africa ;” ‘“‘ poor oppressed Africa ;” ‘poor down-trodden 
Africa ;” “ poor enslaved Africa!” Again, we would ask these 
sympathizers, when was Africa, or when were Africans, in bet- 
tercondition, or more enlightened, than now ? When were they 
celebrated for their enlightenment, their arts, their sciences, 
their poets, orators, or divines? Is she any more of a slave- 
market now than she was when Joseph the son of Jacob was 
sold by his brothers to slave-traders, who were on their way 
down into Egypt? Has she not been in the slave-trade 
from the remotest antiquity ? Can you point to any time in 
history when she did not barter and sell and enslave her sons 
and daughters either there, on their native soil, or to any out- 
side nation who would take them ? 

But we wander from the consideration of the volumes be- 
fore us, and will now proceed to anatomize them. 

In the work of Dr. Livingstone, the word slave occurs 
seventy-three times, without enumerating the synonymous word 
servant, which occurs almost as frequently. The word s/ave- 
trade is mentioned twenty-two times, while there are numer- 
ous other words and modes of expression conveying the same 
idea which have not been noted. The word slavery is repeated 
thirteen times, and slave-market five times. All these words 
or expressions are used in speaking of the dumestic concerns 
of the country, and of the families and tribes where he went, 

In the same way Dr. Barth has used the word s/ave, in his 
two volumes, two hundred and eleven times ; slavery thirty. 
two times; s/ave-trade thirty-three times; s/ave-hunter ten 
times ; slave-caravan five times; slave-village seven times. 

We will now proceed to quote from the works of these gen- 
tlemen a few passages, for the purpose of showing what kind 
of people the Africans are at home, in their own country ; and 
those who have seen the negroes in America, where they are 
represented as groaning in their bondage, can compare and 
contrast the two peoples, and judge which is the best, or 
best off. 

The reader will bear in mind that Dr. Livingstone was a 
minister and a missionary, and that he consequently preached 
to the natives, and endeavored to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. Here are some remarks about one of his disciples : 
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“Sechele continued to make a consistent profession for about three years, 
and perceiving at last some of the difficulties of his case, and also feeling com- 
passion forthe poor women, who were by far the best of our schoiars, I had no 
desire that le should be in any hurry to make a full profession by baptism, and 
putting away all his wives but one. His principal wife, too, was about the 
most unlikely subject in the tribe ever to become anything else than an out-and- 
out greasy disciple of the old school. She has since become greatly altered, I 
hear, for the better; but again and again have [ seen Sechele send her out of 
churchto put her gown on, and away she would go with her lips shot out, the 
very picture of unutterable disgust at his new-fangled notions.”’* 


In the course of the book the Doctor very often, in speaking 
of the women, calls them /adies, and this one is a sample of 
them. Another quotation illustrative of their misbehavior 
‘in meeting :” 


“The Bakalahari, who live at Motlatsa wells, have always been very friendly 
to us, and listen attentively to instruction conveyed to them in their own tongue. 
It is, however, difficult to give an idea to a European of the little effect teaching 
produces, because no one can realize the degradation to which their minds have 
been sunk by centuries of barbarism and hard struggling for the necessaries of 
life: like most others, they listen with respect and attention, but when we kneel 
down and address an unseen Being, the position and the act often appear to 
them so ridiculous, that they cannot refrain from bursting into uncontrollable 
laughter. 1 was once present when a missionary attempted to sing among a 
wild heathen tribe of Bechuanas, who had no music in their composition. he 
effect on the risible faculties of the audience was such, that the tears actually 
ran down their cheeks. If asked, then, what effect the preaching of the Gospel 
has at the commencement on such individuals, | am unable to say.’’t 


The reader might like to hear more on this subject; if so, 
we give the following: 


“ At our public religious services in the Kotla, the Makololo worren always 
behaved with decorum from the first, except at the conclusion of the prayer. 
When all knelt down, many of those who had chi'dren, in following the example 
of the rest, bent over their little ones ; the children, in terror of being crushed 
to death, set up a simultaneous yell, which so tickled the whole assembly, there 
was often a subdued titter, to be turned into a hearty laugh as soon as they 
heard Amen. This was not so difficult to overcome in them as similar peccadil- 
loes were, in the case of the women further suuth. Long after we had settled 
at Mabotsa, when preaching on the most solemn subjects, a woman might be ob- 
served to look round, and, seeing a neighbor seated on her dress, give her a 
hunch with the elbow to make her move off; the other would retura it with in- 
terest, and perhaps the remark, ‘ Take the nasty thing away, will you?’ Then 
two, three or four would begin to hustle the first offenders, and the men fo swear 
at them all by way of enforcing silence.’ ¢ 

“ They were always very attentive to preaching, and Moriantsane, in order, as 
he thought, to please me, on one occasion rose up in the middle of the discourse 
and hurled his staff at the heads of some young fellows whom he saw working 
with a skin instead of listening.’’§ 


On another occasion a party of men who had accompanied 
him on his trip to and from Loanda, on the coast, decked 
themselves in their Sunday’s best, consisting of white shirts 
and red caps, which the Doctor says gave them rather a dash- 
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ing appearance—“ They tried to walk like the soldiers they 
had seen at Loanda, and called themselves ‘ my braves.’ 
During the service they all sat with their guns over their 
shoulders, and excited the unbounded admiration of the 
women and children.’’* , 

Having given some idea of the state of degradation on that 
point, let us now proceed to examine the condition and status 
of the women. It is with them in Africa as it is in all pagan 
countries, they are the slaves: 


“Their instrument of culture is the hoe, and their chief labo falls on the female 
portion of the community. In this respeet the Bechuanas closely resemble the 
Caffres. The men engage in hunting, milk the cows, and have the entire control 
of the cattle ; they prepare the skins, make the clothing [?] and in many respects 
may be considered a nation of tailors.”’t 

“ As [ could, without much difficulty, keep them well supplied with meat, and 
wished them to remain, | proposed that they should bring their wives to get a 
share, but they remarked that the women could always take care of themselves.”’t 

“The chief labor of boeing. driving away birds, reaping, and winnowing, falls 
to the willing arms of the hard-working women ; but as the men, as well astheir 
wives, as already stated, always work, many have followed the advice of the mis- 
sionaries, and now use plows and oxen instead of hoes.’’} 


The foregoing extracts are taken from Dr. Livingstone; we 
now give some from Dr. Barth, on the same subject: 


“He was a smart fellow, of light complexion and handsome countenance, but 
had Jost one eye in a quarrel. He was armed with a long gun with a good Eng- 
lish lock, of which he was very proud. He had when young seen the rais (Maj. 
Laing), at Tawat, and knew something about Eurupeans, and chiefly Englishmen. 
Smart and active as this fellow was, he was so ungallant as to oblige his young 
female slave, who was at once his mistress, cook, and servant, to walk the whole 
day on foot, while he generally rode.”'|| 

“ On issuing from the gate of the city of Agades, I was struck with the deso- 
late character of the country on this side of the town, though it was enlivened by 
women and slaves going to fetch water from the principal well (which is distant 
about half a mile from the gate), all the water inside the town being of a bad 
quality." 

‘“‘ As for the women of Tasawa, their dress consists almost entirely of a large 
cotton cloth, also of dark color, fastened under or above the breasts; the only 
ornament of the latter, in general consisting of some strings of glass beads worn 
round the neck. The women are tolerably handsome and have pleasant features ; 
but they are worn out by excessive domestic labor, and their growth never attains 
full and vigorous proportions. They do not bestow so much care upon their hair 
as the Fellani ’’** 

“A poor woman carrying a load on her head and leading a pair of goats, had 
attached herself to our party in Gazawa; and though she had lost her goats in 
the bustle of the previous afternoon, she continued her journey cheerfully and 
with resignation "tt 

“When leaving the south side of Kusada, we were joined by a troop of women 
very heavily laden, each carrying on the head from six to ten enormous calabashes 
filled with various articles; but they did not prove to be agreeable company ; for 
not being able to walk steadily for any length of time with their loads, they 
stopped every few miuutes, and then went on at a running pace till they were 





* Page 529. + Page 1°9. t Page 190. § Page 2290, 
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obliged again to halt; so that they came frequently isto collision, either with my 
camel or with the bullock. It is really incredible what loads the native women of 
negro-land can carry on their heads, but I think no other tribe is equal in this 
respect to the Tapua.”’* 


In a graphic description of what he saw in the city of Kano, 
the following is introduced: 


“The matron, in a clean, black cotton gown wound round her waist, her hair 
neatly dressed in chokoli, busy preparing the meal for her absent husband, or 
spinning cottun, and at the same time urging the female slaves to pound the corn ; 
the children, naked and merry, playing about in the sand,” &c.t . 

‘“‘ The blacksmith was seen busy at his simple work, making new hoes for the 
approaching season; the weaver was sitting at his loom; several were making 
mats of reed; some women were carrying water from the wells—some spinning 
or cleaning the cotton, while others pounded corn for their daily consumption.” t 

“ The inhabitants of two or three small hamlets dragged on a miserable exist- 
ence even during the drought which at present bewniied ; and we met a large 
body of women and children who preferred fetching every night and morning 
their supply of this most essential element from a distance of several miles.’’$ 


Extracts like these might be continued, but these are enough 
to show the condition of women in Africa ; and Southern slave- 
holders have no slaves who can at all be compared with these. 

We now propose to give extracts, for the purpose of showing 
the licentiousness of the people in Africa. Dr. Barth says: 


“I had also some interesting pagan instructors, among whom I will only 
mention Agid Burku, a very handsome youth, but who had undergone the horri- 
ble process of * * * * *, The abolition of this practice in the Moham- 
medan world ought to be the first object of Christian governments and mis- 
sionaries, not merely on account of the unnatural and desecrated state to which 
it reduces a human being, but on account of the dreadfal character of the opera- 
tion itself, which, in these countries at least, is the reason why scarcely one in 
ten survives it. With extreme delight he dwelt upon the unconstrained nudity 
in which his countrymen indulged, and with great naiveté described a custom of 
the pagans, which is identical with a custom of the civilized Europeans, but is an 
abomination in the eyes of every Mohammedan.”|| 

“The whole character of these people appeared very degraded. They were 
totally devoid of the noble and manly appearance which the most careless 
observer cannot fail to admire, even in a Tarki freebooter; and the relation be- 
tween the sexes appeared in a worse light than one would expect in such a situ- 
ation as this. However, we have ample testimony in ancient Arabian writers, 
that licentious manners have always prevailed among the Berber tribes on the 
frontier of the desert; and we found the same habits existing among the tribe 
of the Tagama, while not only Agades, but even the little village of Tintellust, 
was not without its courtesans. This is a very disheartening phenomenon to 
observe in so small a community, and in a locality where nature would seem pecu- 
liarly favorable to purity and simplicity of manners.” 

“Hamma spent his evenings with our friend the Emgedesiye lady, and was 

-kind enough tobeg me to accompany him. This I declined, but gave him a 
small present to take to her. I had a fair sample of the state of morals in Aga- 
des the following day, when five or six girls and women came to pay me a visit in 
our house, and with much simplicity invited me to make merry with them, there 
being now, as they said, no longer reason for reserve, ‘ as the sultan was gone.’ 
It was, indeed, rather amusing to see what conclusions they drew from the 
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motto ‘The master is away.’ Two of them were tolerably pretty and well formed, 
with fine black hair hanging down in plaits or tresses, lively eyes, and very fair 
complexion. Their dress was decent, and that ofone of them even elegant, con- 
sisting of an uuder gown reaching from the neck to the ankles, and an upper one 
drawn over the head, both of white color, but, their demeanor was very free, and I 
too clearly understood the caution requisite in a European who would pass 
through these countries unharmed and respected by the natives, to allow myself 
to be tempted by these wantons. It would be better for a traveller in these 
regions, both for his own comfort and the respect felt for him by the natives, if 
he could take his wife with him; for these simvle people do not understand 
how a man can live without a partner. The Western Tawarck, who in general 
are very rigorous in their manners, and quite unlike the Kelowi. had nothing to 
object against me except my being a bachelor. But as it is difficult to find a 
female companion for such journeys, and as by marrying a native he would expose 
himself to much trouble and inconvenience on the score of religion, he will do 
best to maintain the greatest austerity of manner with regard to the other sex, 
though he may thereby expose himself to a good deal of derision from some of the 
lighter hearted natives. The ladies, (?) however, became so troublesome, that I 
thought it best to remain at home for a few days, and was thus enabled at the 
same time to note down the information which I had been able to pick up.’"* 

“ The women (of Tagama) not only made the first advances, but, what is worse, 
they were offered even by the men, their brethren or husbands. Even those 
among the men whose behavior was least vile and revolting, did not cease 
to urge us....’’t 

“ Farther on, a dashing Cyprian, homeless, comfortless, and childless, but 
affecting merriment or forcing a wanton laugh, gaudily ornamented with numer- 
ous strings of beads round her neck, her hair fancifully dressed and bound with a 
diadem, her gown of various colors, loosely fastened under her breasts, and trail- 
ing in the sand. ”’t 


ART. TIL—THE ARCHIVE WAR OF TEXAS, 


Texas has been the theatre of many wars, She has had 
her Fredonian war; her Revolutionary war with Mexico; her 
Indian war, yet unfinished, with Comanches, Wacoes and 
other roving tribes; the rebellion at Nacogdoches ; and among 
her many conflicts an Archive war, which deserves a place in 
the annals of those times when she flourished as an Independent 
Republic. 

The Archive war commenced in March, A. D. 1842, at the 
city of Austin, then, as now, the seat of government. The 
Archives of the Republic were there deposited. Among them 
were all the land titles, including ancient grants emanating 
from viceroys of Spain in a past century; there, too, were 
treaties of amity between Texas and the European powers 
—England, France and Belgium ; there, also, were the tat- 
tered banners of Santa Anna’s proud battalions of Matamoras 
and Tamaulipas, borne as honorable trophies by the victorious 
Texans from the glorious field of San Jacinto; there was the 
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great seal of the Republic and its great standard, with the 
Lone Star on the tricolor, adopted as the significant emblem 
of a separate nationality. 

Austin, at that time, was on the extreme frontier’s verge. 
To the north by Waco, there were no settlements excepting 
those at the falls of the Brazos, until the valley of Red River 
was reached. The country in that direction, and westward 
by San Antonio to the Rio Grande, was in possession of the 
Indians, and they were all hostile. The seat of government, 
in accordance with the policy of President Lamar, who con- 
templated waging a vigorous warfare against the Indians, and 
pursuant to an Act of Congress, was located at Austin, with a 
view to extend the frontier and give it additional protection. 
The place was then exposed to sudden incursions from the 
Mexican orIndian enemy ; but the Texans loved danger, and 
the first settlers of Austin and vicinity gladly took their posi- 
tion, expecting conflicts with the common foe. After the 
battle of San Jacinto, Mexico, too weak to regain Texas, and 
ton proud to acknowledge her independence, maintained an 
attitude of sullen hostility, menacing invasion and carrying on 
a predatory warfare. 

Oa the 5th of March, A. D, 1842, Gen. Vasques, w'th a 
Mexican force of about seven hundred men, cavalry and in- 
fantry, appeared before San Antonio and demanded its sur- 
render. ‘The Texan force, under Col. Jack Hays, mustering 
but little more than one hundred men, after a consultation, 
concluded to evacuate the place, and retired upon the Guada- 
loupe. ‘The Mexicans took possession of the town, and dis- 
played their national flag from the church. 

When the news reached Austin by express, that San Anto- 
nio was in possession of the Mexicans, Gen. Houston, who 
succeeded Gen. Lamar as President, was absent, but several 
of his cabinet officers were there. Col. Geo. W. Hockley, a 
veteran officer of San Jacinto, was then Secretary at War and 
Marine. It was commonly understood and expested that the 
capital would be attacked, and immediate preparations were 
made for its defence. By a skillful and rapid detour, the 
Mexican general, crossing the river above town, might have 
advanced on the city and taken up a commanding position 
near the old capitol. Knowing their exposed situation, the 
citizens voluntarily assembled and prepared for defence with 
such slight means as they possessed. There was a rough 
stockade around the old capitol, which had been built to affurd 
a rallying point fur resistance in case of sudden attack, until 
the common fue could be repelled. At the arsenal there were 
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a number of pieces of artillery and sufficient ammunition, 
and in the city some stands of muskets. 

At a public meeting hastily assembled, Col. Wm. N. Caz- 
neau was elected by common consent commander of the city 
in case of attack, and Col. Thos. Wm. Ward (an experienced 
artillerist, distinguished at the siege of Bexar, where he lost 
his leg) was in the same manner appointed to take charge 
of the ordnance, and various duties were assigned to other 
persons. It being anticipated that the enemy designed to 
make an attack on Austin, expresses were dispatched to the 
citizens of Bastrop and to Col. Henry Jones, then commanding 
the regiment comprising Travis and Bastrop counties. Col. 
Jones was the same who led with signal bravery the right 
wing of the 'I'exans at the battle of Plum Creek, where the 
Comanches met such a disastrous defeat—a prompt, expe- 
rienced, chivalrous officer, possessing both military and civic 
ability. Meanwhile, measures went forward for defending the 
city. The ammunition was removed to the magazine in the 
old stockade, and cannon planted at some of its angles. The 
** Twin Sisters,” those celebrated pieces of artillery that per- 
formed such a noble part at San Jacinto, were placed in position 
on the hill at the President’s house, to command the approaches 
by the fords of the Colorado immediately above and below 
town, ‘El Dragon,” a double fortified brass twelve- pounder, 

captured from the Mexicans, was planted near where the new 
capitol now stands, to guard the approach from the west and 
mountains. These dispositions appear to have been made 
with good military jadgment. A company of volunteers was 
organized by Capt. Geo. M. Dolson, one of Deaf Smith’s 
rangers, and then captain of minute-men. He was a gallant 
and efficient commander. In leading his men into “action 
against the Comanches near Austin, he was shot through the 
body. ‘The Indians* were defeated, and the gallant captain 
recovered from a wound nearly fatal. Captain J. M. Daniels, 
who was by the side of Dolson in this action, and had high 
reputation as an officer, now commanded the Travis Guards, 
a volunteer independent corps. Both these companies, with 
full ranks, reported themselves under arms ready for action, 
and were stationed at suitable posts. Many of the most im- 
portant public records were then placed in chests and buried 
in the ground for safety. 

On the next morning Col. Jones arrived early in town, and 
soon after him the Bastrop troops, under Lieut. Col. Wallace, 
Captain Bartlett Sims and Captain Gillespie, together with 
Gen. Burleson, came in, and promptly took part in the meas- 
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ures for defending the city. The troops were then ordered to 
parade, and were reviewed by Gen. Burleson and Col. Jones, 
and found to muster more than four hundred men. 

On the next day the Bastrop troops, with Gen. Burleson, 
marched on San Antonio, and the defence of the city was 
intrusted to the volunteer companies of Captains Dolson and 
Daniels, numbering about two hundred men, Thus stood 
matters at the capital. The Secretary at War and Marine 
and other government officers all concurring in the measures 
for defending the city. In a few days news arrived that the 
Mexican army had evacuated San Antonio and were retreat- 
ing rapidly toward the Rio Grande. 

On the reception of this intelligence, Col. Hockley, as Ser- 
geant-at-War, posted an order stating that the advance and 
retreat of Gen. Vasques was a ruse de guerre, and there being 
no further necessity in his opinion for the troops to continue in 
active service, the companies at Austin were required to dis- 
band, and deliver up their arms to the proper government offi- 
cers. The issuance of this order caused much excitement 
among the citizens. It was believed to be the first step to- 
ward the removal of the seat of government, and subsequent 
events proved the correctness of this conjecture. A public 
meeting of the citizens was called, at which a ‘committee of 
safety and vigilance was appointed, and resolutions passed, in- 
dicating explicitly a determination to resist the anticipated 
executive order for the removal of the archives. 

A special committee was appointed to wait on Col. Hockley 
and request him to rescind his obnoxious order, but he declined 
to do it. Col. Jones then established his headquarters at an 
office adjacent to Maj. Bullock’s hotel, and re-organized his 
regimental staff—the writer being attached to it. . Capt. Dol- 
son’s company changed its position and took post on the road 
from Austin to Bastrop, on the east of the city, to prevent the 
removal of the archives in that direction, and the committee 
of safety and vigilance gave orders that no wagons should be 
permitted to pass downward, without inspection, in order 
to prevent the removal of the public records clandes- 
tinely. 

i: anticipated, the president issued an order dated March 
10th, 1842, directing the removal of the archives to the city 
of Houston, and requiring the various civil officers of govern- 
ment to proceed there forthwith. He based this order on a 
clause in the constitution of the republic, which provided that 
‘the president and heads of departments shall keep their offi- 
ces at the seat of government, unless removed by the permis- 
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sion of Congress, or unless, in cases of emergency in time of 
war, the public interest may require their removal.” 

The president, in his construction of the constitution, and 
in his views of the public interest in the alleged emergency, 
was supported by his cabinet, an able one, and by a strong 
party in the republic. 

On our side it was asserted that no emergency requiring 
the removal existed, and we contended that we had the right 
to judge what the public interest required at the crisis. It 
was thought that a removal of the government officers and 
archives would be giving too great encouragement to the enemy, 
and might be considered an admission of weakness highly 
prejudicial to the public welfare. On this point we were at 
issue with the president, but unanimous in maintaining our 
position at every hazard. The officers at the heads of depart- 
ments were notified that any effort to remove the archives, 
would be resisted by an armed foree. Under orders from Col. 
Jones, his staff officers took possession of the quartermaster’s 
department, the arsenal, the cannon and ammunitivn of the 
government, to be used in defence of our position. The cabinet 
officers of the president, and the clerks of the several depart- 
ments, then wjthdrew from the city and repaired to Houston. 
Col. Ward, however, remained at the land office. One of the 
department chief clerks, on his departure, privately took with 
him in his pocket the great seal of the republic, and it served 
afterward to authenticate the proclamations and other execu- 
tive documents during the term of Gen. Houston’s administra- 
tion. Thus, the city and archives remained in possession of 
the citizens, who had assumed their position in defiance of the 
executive; but pledging themselves, their lives and fortunes, 
to the public, that they wonld preserve the public records from 
injury by the enemy. The measures adopted, to prevent any 
removal of the archives, were effectual and stringent. Among 
many other orders issued, the following may give an idea of 
the proceedings. (See Yoakum’s History of Texas.) 

“ RecimentaL Orpvers, Mareh 19th, 1842. 
“ Me. Georce Nogsszt : 

* Sin: In pursuance with orders from headquarters, dated 18th inst., you are 
hereby ordered to stop any wagon running down the river, except those under a 
French passport. 

“You will examine all trunks, unless the teamster will swear that he saw the 
same loaded, or the contents of the same, &c. 

“W. S. Watrace, Liewtenant- Colonel 
“Ath Regiment Texas Militia.” 


Mons. De Saligny, the French Minister, was then removing 
his official archives. 
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During the time that an attack was expected on Austin, the 
French national flag was hoisted on his residence. After the 
adoption of these measures, no immediate efforts were made 
by the government officers to remove the archives. 

The people vf Bastrop county at a public meeting passed 
resolutions sustaining the action of the citizens of Travis 
county, and it was understood that they were likewise sus- 
tained by a majority of Fayette county. 

During the remainder of the spring and summer, the number 
of citizens in Austin diminished rapidly ; the business of the 
place having almost entirely ceased. Criminating and re- 
criminating messages passed between the executive at Houston 
and the colonel commanding at Austin. By the president we 
were viewed as disorganizers in a state of sedition; and it was 
said that it was in contemplation to send the militia of Wash- 
ington and Montgomery, then the mammoth county of the 
republic, to Austin, and take away the archives by force. 
On our side, we answered the reported menace with defiance, 
and reiterated that the archives were in a secure position, and 
that the executive and his officers might remain in safety at 
the seat of government, relying confidently on the support of 
a majority of the people. 

The Indians, “whose depredations had never ceased, still 
continued during the summer to prowl around the city. Judge 
Jaynes and another man at his residence north of Austin, 
were killed by a party of Indians who came to his house, 
pretending to be friendly. An infant in the arms of its 
mother, who first suspected that the Indians were hostile, was 
severely wounded by an arrow, as she retreated within the 
house. The judge’s son, a young lad, was seized as a prisoner, 
placed on horseback behind a chief,and the party then rode 
of. The bodies of the slaughtered men were interred in one 
grave, in the public cemetery. More than three years elapsed 
before the fate of the unfortunate youth was known. It was 
then stated by Jim Shaw, the Delaware interpreter, that after 
remaining some time with the Comanches, the lad took a fine 
horse at night and fled from their camp; but no traces of him 
were ever discovered, and it was supposed that, becoming be- 
wildered, he perished in the prairies. Capt. Dolson, still in 
command of his company, which was always prepared for ac- 
tion, while riding with a friend, Mr. James, of Bexar, fell 
into an ambuscade at Barton’s Spring, and both were killed 
and scalped by either Mexicans or Indians. His comrades at 
arms buried him and his friend together, with military cere- 
mony, in a double grave. On the Sth of September, John A. 
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F, Gravis, and two sons of Capt. J. M. Harsell, with two 
other men, while returning from Brushy to Austin, with a wagon 
load of corn, were attacked by Indians near the large oak-tree 
several miles north of the town, and two of the number were 
killed and scalped. The bodies were brought to the city and 
interred in the cemetery, together, on the east of the town. 
Thus, in a short period, in that “city of the dead,” we made 
three double,graves. 

On the 11th of September, 1842, Gen. Wool, with a force 
of about twelve hundred Mexicans, having advanced by a new 
made trail, entered San Antonio suddenly at daybreak ; met 
with but slight resistance; and, after a capitulation agreed 
upon, received the surrender of its citizens as prisoners-of-war. 
Among those who thus capitulated were Judge Hutchinson, 
presiding in the district court, and all the lawyers in attend- 
ance. ‘This second capture of Bexar caused some excitement 
at Austin. Spies were detached toward San Antonio to give 
notice of the enemy’s advance, if he should march on Austin. 
The land-office, which nominally remained open until this time, 
was closed by proclamation issued by the commissioner, Col. 
Ward. It was then deemed advisable by the committee of 
safety that the land office records, being the most important 
archives, should be removed tp some other place, as it was 
again expected that an attack would be made on the capital ; 
the number of men there having decreased to almost a skeleton 
company. Some suggested Bastrop as a suitable place, and 
others Brushy. The following letter was addressed to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office : 

“ Austin, September 23, 1842. 
“Tuomas Wa. Warp, Esa. : 
“ Sir: The committee of safety having prepared wagons to take the archives 


of the government to a place which they deem safe from encroachments of the 
enemy, should it approach this city, are now ready to commence the removal of 


them to that place. “ Your obedient servants, 
“ Samuget Wartine, Chairman. 
James Wess, JosEPH Ler, 
Eveens C. Ketty, A. D. Coomss, 


Wu. N. Caznegav.” 


Meanwhile General Wool and his force retreated from San 
Antonio, carrying with him, in his train of prisoners, both the 
Bench and Bar. The apparent imminent danger which 
threatened the capital, was removed by the enemy’s retreat. 
The citizens, always reluctant to permit the removal of the 
archives, then declined furnishing any aid for that purpose, 
and the records remained as they were, under the control of 
the committee of safety. 

VOL. IL—NO. V. 
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During the fall and winter the Indians continued their 
predatory depredations in the neighborhood of the city. Mr. 
White, who, with his family, resided near the Spicewood 
Spring, then emphatically the outside settler, was surrounded 
by Indians while he was hunting near home. Being a bold, 
experienced frontier man, when ‘the Indians made their ap- 
pearance, he took to a tree, and discharged his rifle with effect. 
His fire was answered by the Indians, one of their balls cut- 
ting his shot pouch, and causing his iullets to drop on the 
ground. Being thus in his enemies’ power, they killed him by 
their second fire. From the signs discovered on the Indian 
trail, where they retreated, it was believed that one of their 
party died, from the wound given him by Mr. White. 

In a short time after this occurrence, a party of Coman- 
ches, led by achief, bearing on his head a war-dress of buffalo 
horns, and blowing a whistle furiously, passed near the French 
minister’s house, and, charging down the hill, dashed along in 
the direction of Judge Luckett’s plantation. A little son of 
the judge’s, with some young negroes, was playing on the 
prairie, outside the yard fence, as the Indians rode among 
them. The lady of the judge, discovering her son’s danger, 
seized a rifle and rushed to the rescue, heroically presenting 
the gun toward the nearest Indians, who ceased to advance 
at this bolddemonstration. But they had already shot her son 
with an arrow, and he reached his mother’s arms with the fatal 
shaft fastened in his body ; borne bleeding to the house, he sur- 
vived but a few hours. The Indians withdrew, having taken 
prisoner a little negro-boy, who was subsequently recovered 
when peace was made with the various tribes. Such fre- 
quent depredations would not have been committed had the 
officers of government continued to reside at the capital. But 
their removal, and the consequent decrease of population, pre- 
vented a sufficient ranging force from being kept on service in 
the vicinity of the city. 

On the L5th of November, 1842, Congress was convened 
by the president, at Washington on the Brazos, to which 
place the heads of departments and other civil officers, re- 
moved from the city of Houston, and there, during the pres- 
ident’s term of office, the seat of government, de facto, con- 
tinued. In the diplomatic correspondence of that time, it was 
common to date official papers at Washington on the Brazos, 
in contradistinction to Washington on the Potomac, the seat 
of government, de facto and de jure, of our then trusty and 
well-beloved ally, the United States. 

At this time the government was seriously embarrassed in 
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its pecuniary affairs; its credit was low, and the treasury 
exhausted. The departments were destitute of stationery. 
To remedy this want, General Houston dispatched a worthy 
officer to Austin, to procure a supply of stationery for the use 
of the departments and Congress. The committee of safety 
declined permitting its removal, and transmitted a verbal mes- 
sage, stating that all the archives, stationery, &c., were at the 
president’s service, if he would return, with his officers, ‘to 
Austin. 

In a short time after this occurrence, General Houston 
issued a secret order to Colonel Thomas J. Smith, of Burleson 
county, a popular frontier officer and celebrated Indian fighter, 
authorizing him to raise a body of men, privately, and, pro- 
ceeding to Austin, remove thence the Jand-office and 
other most important records, to Washington on the Brazos, 
where Congress would be in session. Under the ostensible 
purpose of making preparations to hold a council with the 
Indians, prior to concluding a treaty of peace (a favorite 
scheme of Gen. Houston’s), Colonel Smith assembled a body 
of men, and, with Colonel Eli Chandler, another celebrated 
frontier Indian fighter, who joined him with a detachment 
from Robertson county, the party proceeded, in the latter part 
of December, with two wagons, to Austin. Their movements 
were so successfully conducted, that they arrived at the city 
before any intelligence of their advance. The few remaining 
citizens of the place were surprised, one morning, at seeing 
the wagons, and Colonel Smith’s company of armed men, in 
front of the land-office. Having loaded their wagons with 
the records, they took up the line of march on the road to 
Brushy, intending to go by the Yeguas to Washington. There 
were at the time so few men in the city, that no effectual 
resistance could be offered to Colonel Smith’s proceedings. 
The handful of men, however, residing in town, loaded, 
with canister shot, a large mounted brass howitzer, which 
usually stood in front of their headquarters, at the hotel. This 
piece was discharged at the party of Smith, as they moved 
slowly up Congress avenue, toward Brushy. Some shots 
penetrated the buildings of the land-office, but most of them 
fell among the men and wagons, without doing any execution, 
Colonel Smith continued his march, and encamped that night 
on Brushy. 

On the arrival of the wagons at Austin, expresses had been 
started by the citizens to the settlements below town, and to 
Bastrop county, to give the alarm, and request assistance. 
The small body of men there, haying procured horses and at- 
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tached them to the howitzer, expecting reinforcements, started 
with their flying artillery to overtake Colonel Smith, on 
Brushy. J. W. Nowlan, now no more, a generous and gallant 
son of the Emerald Isle, and others, acting as officers, arrived 
with the howitzer on Brushy soon after night. Passing Col- 
onel Smith’s camp, they took up a position in his advance on 
the road which the wagons would take in the morning. 

The plan of action was, to discharge the howitzer first at 
the oxen, thus to disable the wagons, and then to take posses- 
sion of the archives by force, with or without bloodshed, as 
circumstances might require. All night long the force at the 
howitzer camp was increased by squads of men, well armed, 
dropping in from the settlements below Austin and from Bas- 
trop county, some on foot, and some mounted, until, by day- 
light, they mustered some one hundred and fifty men. Col. 
Smith’s foree amounted to some thirty men. In the morning 
a parley was held by the commanders of the respective forces, 
and argument and remonstrance urged against the removal of 
the archives, in conformity with the executive order. ‘The 
sufferings and privations endured by the citizens of Austin 
and the adjacent frontier, in consequence of its abandonment 
by the president—the law on the side of the archive men, as 
they believed—their means of defending the city successfully 
against the public enemy—were all urged against the clan- 
destine procedure of the executive-—while the officers and 
men of each camp freely conferred together. Finally, the 
design of resisting by force, as an ultimatum, any further re- 
moval of the records, was announced. Col. Smith and his 
command seeing themselves so far outnumbered, and influ- 
enced probably by the appeals made to their sense of justice, 
concluded not to attempt any further removal of the records, 
and they were then taken possession of by the party from 
Austin. A dinner was tendered to Col. Smith’s command, if 
they chose to return with the wagons ; but this was declined, 
and he retired with his company, excepting the wagoners, 
on the Brazos. The wagoners then reversed their route, and 
returned with the howitzer party to Austin, where they were 
hospitably entertained. The records were removed from the 
wagons, and placed in the custody of the citizens of the place, 
amid much rejoicing. 

Intelligence of this failure to remove the archives was re- 
ceived at Washington on the Brazos, where Congress was 
then in session, with different feelings by the different parties 
—by the friends of the administration with chagrin, by the 
opposition with joy. The counties of Travis and Bastrop 
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were then ably represented in the national councils. In the 
senate, that most accomplished jurist and statesman, the late 
Judge James Webb, represented the two counties, composing 
a senatorial district. In the lower house, Travis county was 
represented by the then Colonel, now General Wm. N. Cazneau, 
and Bastrop by Col. John Caldwell, both eminently distin 
guished for their success as parliamentary tacticians and 
leaders. All efforts to procure an act of Congress, changing 
the seat of government from Austin, or authorizing the re- 
moval of the government officers therefrom, failed at this and 
each subsequent session. Thus affairs stood for several years. 
Texas presenting the anomalous spectacle of a nation having 
its public archives at the legal seat of government, Austin, on 
the Colorado, while the president administered the executive 
department at Washington, on the Brazos. 

When the joint resolution, providing for the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, had passed, President Jones, elect- 
ed to succeed Gen. Houston, convoked the convention for 
framing a State constitution, at Austin, and in the summer 
of 1845, removed there with the government officers. ‘The 
archives were then delivered into the possession of the presi- 
dent. On examination, after breaking the seal of Travis 
county, affixed to the various boxes, for precaution, by the 
Austin committee of safety, all the land titles and all the 
archives were duly found correct, without loss or injury. 
Thus the heavy clouds, which had so long lowered over the 
destiny of Austin, the beautiful ‘City of the Hills,” were 
dispelled. The proximate result of the measures taken to re- 
sist the removal of the archives from that place, was to draw 
back to it, after a long absence, all the government oflicers— 
the remote one, its permanent location as the seat of govern- 
ment. And here we conclude our sketch of one important 
act in that interesting political drama, which Texas pertorm- 


ed during her independence as a republic. 
H. 3 J. 
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ART, IV.—THE MISSISSIPPI : 


ITS BARS AND OBSTRUCTIONS, ITS OUTLETS, AND THE MEANS OF PRO- 
TECTING THE COMMERCE OF THE SOUTHWEST ON ITS PASSAGE TO 
THE SEA. 

(Tus following original paper is from the pen of Dr. Cartwright, and is eon- 
tributed to our pages by request, after having been read to a select company at the 
Academy of Sciences, a few evenings since. It has been published in no other 
form, and will certainly prove very interesting to our readers everywhere, as Dr, 
Cartwright’s writings invariably have proved in the past.—Ep.] 

Tere is so much to do in this world, and so little time 
to do it, that we cannot afford to waste time upon the crude 
ideas of a writer or speaker, on a subject entirely out of the 
range of his experience and studies. Merchants and men of 
business have scarcely time to weigh the ideas and examine 
into the clashing opinions of experienced engineers, pilots, 
towboat companies, and U. 8. coast surveyors, on the subject 
of the obstructions at the outlets of the Mississippi, their cause, 
and the best means of preventing them from being obstacles 
in the way of commerce. If they wanted to know anything 
particular about calomel or quinine, or any other product of 
chemistry used in medical practice, they would hear a physi- 
cian very attentively, but would be likely to listen to nothing 
he might say on the subject of the bars at the Balize, or turn on 
their heel to come and hear him. They ought to remember, 
however, that -for more than two thousand years, calomel, 
quinine, and even the science. of chemistry itself, were un- 
known to physicians, but there never was a time since the ex- 
istence of medicine as a science, that medical geography and 
topography did not constitute an essential part of their 
studies. Medical geography is the anatomy and physiology 
of the planet, called the earth. Its end isto make man a 
cosmopolite, to confer on him the power of making any part of 
it his dwelling-place, and the ruler of everything around him, 
and to enable him, under all circumstances of season and cli- 
mate, to enjoy health and long life. Hippocrates, 400 years 
before the Christian era, made it obligatory upon his disciples 
to study medical geqgraphy as an essential part of their edu- 
cation ; besides this, for each one to make himself intimately 
acquainted with the topography of his particular locality before 
he presumed to exercise the healing art ; and furthermore de- 
clared that, without that local knowledge, no physician, how- 
ever learned in other respects, was qualified to treat diseases, 
because they varied with the locality. 
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Commercial geography describes the transit routes by land 
and water, which exchangeable commodities pursue. Some of 
these lines of trade affect the health of the country they pass 
through, making it sickly or healthy, and fall within the prov- 
ince of medical geography. ‘The merchant and mariner, the 
civil engineer, the land and seacoast surveyor, the geologist 
and natural historian, have all written important chapters in 
the great book of medical geography, which is translated and 
therein recorded. It had long been ascertained by observation 
that the Atlantic coast in the vicinity of tide water was un- 
healthy, but the observers did not know why, nor could the 
geologists, natural historians, hydrographers, civil engineers, or 
coast surveyors, tell the cause of it, or point out the measures 
necessary to make it healthy. That eminent physician, Dr. 
Samuel Mitchell, in his Outlines on Medical Geography, 
not only solved the problem,but went further, and pointed out 
the means which would convert the Atlantic coast into a 
healthy country, and at the same time enrich the land. It 
was simply to scatter lime or shells, or anything containing 
lime, over the surface of the sickly district, which, he had pre- 
viously ascertained from geologists, contained a deficiency of 
calcareous earth, and too large a proportion of argil and silica. 
This was supposed to be a mere theory of his, and very little 
attention was paid toit at the time. It was, however, no theory 
at all, but important truths which he had learned from study- 
ing the writers on medical geography, particularly those of 
England. 

Mitchell’s Outlines on Medical Geography was published 
more than half a century ago, yet so slow is the progress of 
truth, that the inhabitants of our Atlantic coast have only re- 
cently began to lime their lands, and to learn from experience 
that it not only adds greatly to their fertility, but is banishing 
the ague and fever. Those who do not agree with Prof. 
Agassiz, that plants and animals are indigenous to certain 
zones, cannot deny the remarkable influence of locality upon 
them. Diseases are no less influenced than plants and ani- 
mals by local causes, as Hippocrates and the older physicians, 
down to that eminent geographer and natural historian Lin- 
nus, long ago proved, and the British physicians since dem- 
onstrated, by their experience in the distant colonies. The 
small-pox is seldom fatal in Oxfordshire, or indeed in any of the 
country between the German ocean and the hills which sep- 
arate the Severn and the Thames, while it is a most deadly 
ailment in the fenny districts of England, or wherever the at- 
mosphere is vitiated from any local cause, or is too cold or too 
hot, too wet or too dry. 
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If medicine in America has fallen from its high estate, and 
holds doubtful struggle with empiricism, it is more owing to the 
neglect of medical geography and topography than to any other 
cause. The closer the imitation of the hospital practice of 
London or Paris, the less successful the American physician is 
likely to. be, especially with females, who are more under 
local influences than the sterner sex. They are not the same 
beings in European hospitals which they are in American 
households. Hence the necessity of inquiring into all those 
local causes which influence the health, or fill the air with 
those mysterious influences which unnerve the arm of man, 
or cause the rose and the lily to fade on the eheek of woman. 
Among the greatest of these is the obstruction of water- 
courses, large and small, from the kitchen-gutter to the out- 
lets of the Mississippi. The obstructions at the passes of the 
Mississippi are not without but immediately within the prov- 
ince of medical geography and topography, more especially 
within that, than within any other department of knowledge. 
Yet it seems to be the only department of knowledge which 
has not been called into requisition, consulted, or heard upon 
the subject. For twenty years the Federal government has 
been making large appropriations to remove the obstructions 
at the passes, which have been expended in the pursuit of a 
short-sighted theory, without making any progress whatever 
in the intended imprcvement. But the damages done to the 
public treasury in throwing away money to no purpose, are 
nothing in comparison to the damages done to the commer- 
cial interests of New-Orleans, indirectly, by the action of the 
Federal authority. They promised to open a channel eigh- 
teen feet deep, and to keep itopen. Encouraged by this delu- 
sive promise, the merchants put ships of larger size on the line 
of trade to New-Orleans than those formerly in that trade. 
The difficulty which these larger ships lately encountered 
at the bars, created a panic among nearly all classes at home 
aud abroad, highly unfavorable to the reputation of New- 
Orleans as a shipping port, as it led to a very general belief 
that the obstructions in the outlets of the Mississippi were 
greater than they ever had been, and were on the increase: 
whereas, the truth is, they are about the same that they have 
been for the last hundred and forty years, varying a foot or 
two, sometimes more, with the winds and tides, the opening of new 
passes and the filling up of old ones. A very short time after 
the committee sent by the Chamber of Commeree, to ascer- 
tain the depth of water on the bars, made their report, a 
change of wind enabled thirty-three square-rigged vessels, 
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detained there, to get to sea, and about twenty others outside 
of the bars to come in. For a month or more, property, esti- 
mated by the committee of the Chamber of Commerce to be 
worth a sum, which a thousand dollars a day would repre- 
sent the interest at six per cent. per annum, had been 
unable to get to sea in consequence of the bars at the 
outlets of the Mississippi River. The committee say, that 
‘the spectacle which presented itself to them at the bar, gave 
rise to grave apprehensions whether or not it would be possi- 
ble to retain the trade of New-Orleans, and maintain its 
position as the greatest exporting city of the Union, unless 
some measure of relief is speedily granted ; nor are the move- 
ments going on around us calculated to allay those fears. 
Already rival cities, taking advantage of our misfortune, are 
putting forth their claims to a share of the trade which has 
heretofore been ours, and which will soon seek other chan- 
nels unless these obstructions are removed.” ‘ Not only the 
mercantile and trading community generally, but the under- 
writers at home and abroad, whose risks are rendered doubly 
hazardous by these impediments to navigation and the conse- 
quent extraordinary exertions necessary in dragging ships over 
the bar, and the Northern and Eastern ship-owners, whose 
property is rendered unproductive for the time, and worn and 
torn to no purpose, are all deeply interested in the removal of 
the evils complained of ; but they trust that enough has been 
said to awaken an interest in the minds of the people gener- 
ally on the subject to come forward as one man, and memorial- 
ize the General Government on the subject of these obstruc- 
tions to our navigation, and to call upon it for an appropria- 
tion to relieve us at once and permanently.” Alas! the com- 
mittee ask fora thing which the General Government for 
twenty years, under different administrations, have been try- 
ing to give, but have failed to give, and will continue to fail 
to give, until, like the government of England, it avails itself 
of the truths contained in medical geography. Guided by the 
light of those truths, the General Government will soon be 
enabled to give, at a comparatively small cost, a channel from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the levee in front of New-Orleans, for 
ships drawing twenty-three feet water. 

I came here to-night to draw up a few of these truths out of 
the well of medical geography, where they lie concealed from 
all but the British, French, and. Russian governments. If I 
fail to show them it will be my fault—not because they do 
not exist, but because of my feebleness to hold them up in 
such a manner as every one can see them. Indeed, | do not 
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expect to make them palpable and self-evident to all, but I do 
expect to bring them within the range of the vision of a few 
of the long-sighted scientific men around me. To them I say, 
that one of the first of these truths of medical geography de- 
clares that the obstructions at the outlets of the Mississippi 
are not fluvial but marine ; not from fluvial action, but from 
marine action—not of the river, but of the sea. The Missis- 
sippi happening to he a large sedimentary river, forming bars 
wherever its current is obstructed, has led to the almost uni- 
versal belief that the bars at its outlets into the Gulf, are 
formed by a similar fluvial action as the bars in any other part 
of its long course. The bars at its outlets into the Gulf are 
supposed to be formed by the turbid stream dropping its sed- 
iment at the points where it meets the salt water. And I 
must confess that I partook of this opinion, until I carried the 
facts furnished by the topography of the Mississippi at its 
various embouchures, into the light of medical geography and 
examined them. Medical geography discloses the fact, that 
all rivers entering the sea at an open or exposed situation, 
have bars across their mouths. 

This is so important a fact in a medical point of view, that 
its causes have been inquired into; because its effects upon 
these rivers flowing through a low country, or withlow grounds 
near them, have ever been more or less prejudicial to health. 
The cause of the obstructions in the mouths of all rivers, en- 
tering the sea in an exposed locality, is found in the fact that 
the sea in a rage beats upon any exposed part of the coast, 
with a dynamic force of from one to five tons to the square 
foot. It matters not much where the gale or storm rages ; 
whether near the coast, or hundreds of miles out at sea, the 
waves raised by the storm or gale will make for the cvast 
with a speed varying from twenty to thirty miles an hour, 
according to the length of the waves (which are generally 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty yards in length and 
from a yard and ahalf to eight yards in height) and impinge 
against it with a percussive power of a ton or more on the 
square foot. Shells, sand, sea weeds, alluvial deposits, and all 
other materials in the sea, from its surface to its very bottom 
(which a force of some tons to the square foot can move), are 
thus liable to be impinged into the very mouths of all rivers 
open to the action of the sea waves. It is not only on the 
surface, but in the centre and down to the very bottom, that 
the force of the sea wave is exerted. And hence the muddy, 
gravelly, or moveable silicious part of the bottom of the sea 
itself, may be taken up by the storm waves and cast upon the 
shorn, or into the mouths of all rivers open to their action. A 
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storm from one point will bring into the mouths of the exposed 
rivers one kind of sediment, and from another point of the 
compass, a different kindof sediment entirely—provided the 
river enters the sea at a point su exposed as to be lashed by the 
waves of gales and storms arising in more quarters than one. 
The winds in a storm blow at the speed of about eighty 
miles an hour, and exert a force of some eighty pounds on the 
square foot. The speed and foree of what is called a hurri- 
cane, cannot be well estimated, but are greater than those of a 
storm. The wind, in what is called a whole gale, has been 
demonstrated to move at the speed of a mile a minute, and 
that of a fresh breeze at half a mile a minute. All promon- 
tories or tongues of land jutting out into the sea are beat upon 
by both the stronger kind of winds and waves. The Missis- 
sippi river enters the sea by various channels through a tongue 
of land projecting far out into the sea. The channels that 
are most exposed to the stronger winds and the waves are so 
obstructed as to be entirely unfit for commercial purposes. 
The Southwest Pass and Pass a L’Outre, running in opposite 
directions, the one to the southwest and the other to the north- 
east, are less exposed than any other in the semicircle facing the 
open Gulf, and are the only two passes where ships can enter. 
If the water of the Mississippi river were as clear and as free 
from sedimentary matter as that of Lake Superior, its outlets 
into the Gulf would be no less obstructed than they now are ; 
because medical geography gives no instance of a single river, 
large or small, turbid or clear, entering the sea at an exposed 
part of the coast, whose mouth is not obstructed with sea 
drift of some kind or other, sand, shells, or mud. It is a most 
fortunate thing that the Mississippi river is a turbid stream and 
throws such a large quantity of soft unctuous matter into the 
Gulf of Mexico; because that soft, unctuous matter, out- 
cropping other kinds of sea-drift, is washed back again into 
the outlet of the river, constituting bars so soft that ships can 
plough through three or four feet thickness of it. It keeps 
out much of a harder species of drift that would be washed 
in from the sea, if the soft sea-drift, in the shape of Mississippi 
mud, had not already been thrown into the Gulf by the action 
of the river. When the river is in full flood, it carries so much 
sedimentary matter out into the Gulf, several miles beyond 
the bars, that any gale or storm on the Gulf, sending its waves 
in the direction of any particular outlet, beats the river silt 
back again, and causes huge mud lumps to rise in or near that 
particular outlet almost in a single night, greatly to the per- 
plexity of the engineers to explain. They would find no 
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difficulty in the explanation if the lumps consisted of sand or 
shells. Thus, after Captain Talcott, in 1839, had spent large 
sums in dredging the Southwest Pass, a storm came and put 
more mud in the Pass than twice that which he had taken 
out. Next, the towboat companies made a contract with 
the Government to clear out the passes to a certain depth, 
which they did by harrowing and dragging the bottoms. They 
received their pay just before another heavy gale came to fill 
them up again. Next in order, Messrs. Craig & Righter took 
a contract under the Government for keeping open an eigh- 
teen foot channel. The contract was taken in 1856, five years 
after Charles Ellet, civil engineer, had made his report to the 
War Department, “‘ On the Bars at the Mouth of the Mis- 
sissippit River,” in which he clearly demonstrated, from actual 
observations made on the spot, that ‘ the current of the Mis- 
sissippi sweeps over the bars at the mouths of the passes, 
many miles out into the Gulf, with a velocity almost undi- 
minished by its contact with the waters of the Gulf. He 
proved that the river water does not mix suddenly with the 
sea water, but rises upon it, floats over it, and rushes far out 
into the Gulf on the top of the denser sea water by which it 
is buoyed up.” : 

“‘T tested this,” says Mr. Ellet, “ repeatedly, and found 
uniformly a column of fresh water, nearly seven feet deep, in 
the Gulf, entirely outside of land, and salt water at a depth of 
eight feet below the surface.” ‘ The fresh water is lighter 
than sea water, and floats upon it as oil on water. There is 
no sudden union, or consequent precipitation. There is no 
sudden destruction of velocity, or consequent depusite of sus- 
pended silt.” The government contractors, however, went to 
work to restore a velocity which had never been lost, and to 
prevent the river from dropping its sediment on the bars, as it 
passed over them, a thing which it never did, and never can 
do, while it maintains the velocity it is known to have in pass- 
ing over the bars—a speed of three miles at top, and nearly 
two miles at bottom; yet the idea that it does drop its sedi- 
ment in passiiig over the bars, had got so firmly fixed in the 
heads of the governmental authorities, and the contractors un- 
der them, that truth has not yet grown quite strong enough to 
bear it out. Indeed, it has not got entirely out of the head of 
Mr. Ellet himself. | He demonstrated that the sediment was 
not dropped while the water was passing over the bars, but, as 
a layer of sediment was found on the bars very much like flu- 
vial sediment, he came to the conclusion that it was fluvial 
sediment brought back by an undertow, or refluent current. 
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An auger had been thrust through the bank of sediment by the 
United States Corps of Engineers, and it was found to consist 
of four or five different kinds of strata, bearing prima facie evi- 
dence that they came from different quarters of the Gulf, and 
were not dropped by the upper current, or the under tow; yet 
these facts were disregarded, and the system of piling, by pat- 
ented Meig dams and jetties, was adopted by the contractors, 
because such a system had succeeded admirably on the Clyde. 
If medical geography had been consulted, it would have told 
why the Meig dams succeeded on the Clyde, and utterly failed 
on the Mississippi—as will be shown in the sequel. After 
the failure of the piling, or Meig dams, the contractors 
resorted to sub-marine blasting. This succeeded so well 
that it opened a temporary channel, which, in the inter- 
val between gales, actually measured eighteen feet in depth ; 
and the same contractors lately published a card that they 
are ready to make an eighteen feet channel again, as 
cheapiy as any one else. This they may be able to do, 
but what useful purpose can it serve to the commerce of 
New-Orleans, to open a channel which will let ships in 
drawing eighteen feet water, and that may be closed up 
before they get out, retaining them there with cargoes 
worth five millions, or more, on the bars for weeks in 
succession? It will do harm, instead of good. But is there 
no remedy for the evil? Yes. The wounds inflicted on the 
commerce of New-Orleans can be healed, by a balm extracted 
from the time-honored, but neglected, science of medical geog- 
raphy. That science declares that an estuary, inlet, or arm 
of the sea, sheltered from the silt and drift, shells and sand, 
riding on the storm waves, is absolutely essential for the em- 
bouchure of a river, or an outlet of a river, aspiring to the 
dignity of having a shipping port on its banks. Medical ge- 
ography proves that any river, or outlet of any river, which 
reaches the sea indirectly, through an estuary, frith, loch, bay, 
or sound, will not be stopped up—but will wash out, if it has 
a current sufficiently strong to scour its own bottom. The 
Clyde enters a frith, or estuary, but it was too much diffused 
to have a sufficient current to scour its channel. The Meig 
dams and jetties, by confining its waters in a narrow passway, 
gave its current the requisite velocity to carry out its own sed- 
iment, but if it had opened in any such exposed place as the 
passes of the Mississippi, the Meig dams and jetties would 
have been of no avail in preventing the channel from being 
choked up by the drift thrown into it by the tidal waves. It 
is very probable that some of the silt found on the bar of the 
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Southwest Pass, was thrown into the Gulf of Mexico by the 
Rio Grande; and that the Northeast Pass is, in part, blocked 
up with sediment from the Alabama river. 

The Rio Grande, although a great river, as its name im- 
ports, enters the Gulf at an exposed point, and although it is 
not a sedimentary stream, its mouth is much more obstructed 
than the passes of the Mississippi. The greatest depth of 
water on the bar being five feet only at flood tide. All the 
great shipping ports in the whole world, with the exception of 
New-Orleans, on rivers at all, are on the banks of such rivers 
alone, which enter the sea indirectly, through an estuary, bay, 
or sound of some kind or other, protecting their mouths from 
being obstructed by sea-drift. London, on the Thames; 
Liverpool, on the Mersey; Canton, on the Pekiang; Savannah, 
on a river of the same name, its mouth protected by an estu- 
ary, and the estuary itself protected by Tybee Island ; Baltimore 
on the Patapsco; Charleston, at thejunction of the Ashley and 
Cooper rivers ; Norfolk, on the James; Alexandria and Wash- 
ington, on the Potomac; Mobile, on the Alabama; Pensacola, 
on the mouth of the Escambia ; Philadelphia, on the Delaware, 
and New-York, on the Hudson, are familiar instances. Un- 
fortunately, however, for. New-York, an ugly lump of sand, 
more difficult to account for than the mud lumps at the passes 
of the Mississippi river, has lately begun to rise up on the south 
side of the main channel of the harbor, and is making such 
rapid progress every year, as to threaten, ere long, to convert 
that great emporium of foreign commerce into an inland 
town. Special commissioners on the harbor encroachment 
have been appointed, and Lieutenant Bache, superintendent 
of the U. 8. Coast Survey, has been called on by the city 
authorities to investigate its causes. But whether New-York 
be shut out from the sea or not, New-Orleans requires larger 
ships than those which can come in at the passes, to meet the 
wants of the growing commerce of the Mississippi valley. 
Small carriers are only profitable on short voyages. Large 
carriers are demanded for long voyages, as has been proved 
by the experience of England in her trade to India, and her 
distant colonies. 

The Mississippi river, like the Ganges and the Nile, enters the 
sea at an exposed locality, and will not admit that large class 
of ships, called East-Indiamen. It, however, admits vessels 
of much larger size than either the Ganges or the Nile. 
When the English took possession of India, the foreign trade 
of the Ganges was mostly carried on by caravans. The 
English discovered, however, a neglected bayou of that great 
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river, which, instead of flowing into the sea in an exposed 
situation, directed its course into the head of an estuary, call- 
ed Hooghly bay.. This bay contained three islands, so situated 
as to protect it against the waves of the Bay of Bengal and 
the Indian Ocean. They named these islands Brunswick, 
Princes, and Clive. They explored the channel of the bay, 
and found four fathoms up to the entrance of the bayou in it. 
They ascended the bayou, finding twenty-three feet water, till 
they got about one hundred miles from the sea, where was a 
small village of fishermen’s huts. There they built Fort Wil- 
liam, and founded that great city of palaces called Calcutta, 
which has at present thrice the population of New-Orleans. 
It was founded in 1717. St. Petersburgh and New-Orleans 
were founded at or about the same time. The triplets were 
all born inaswamp, but with the silver spoon of commerce in 
their mouths. Their cradle wasa levee. It leaked, kept them 
wet, and made them sickly. Medical geography was called into 
requisition to nurse St. Petersburgh and Calcutta, and to keep 
the cradle dry. They became healthy, and grew astonishingly. 
New-Orleans is still lying in her wet cradle, is sickly and stinted 
in her growth. More than half the trade which belongs to her has 
gone to New-York, because the great river she lies on is obstruct- 
ed at its mouth. The Ganges is obstructed at its mouth, yet 
Calcutta gets all the trade of the great valley of the 
*Ganges by means of a bayou called the Hooghly. New-Or- 
leans could have a similar bayou, which would not only make 
her dry and healthy, but give her the whole trade of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. All the countries on the outlets of the Gan- 
ges, except the bayou Hooghly, are given up to wild beasts, 
and are called the Sunderbunds; while that on the bayou is 
densely populated, containing several millions of inhabitants. 
Above the bayou the Ganges is also densely populated, but 
all below where the bayou is given off, is a miserable irre- 
claimable jungle or swamp, although the lands are actually 
as high as the bayou lands. The medical geographers, who 
accompanied the army of the East India Company the last 
century, explain the matter very satisfactorily. From them 
we learn that the bottom of all the eight mouths of the Gan- 
ges, and all its bayous, except the Hooghly, spring or rise be- 
fore they enter the sea, and that the land itself rises or springs 
near the margin of the sea. Hence they say that the rain 
water cannot run off fast enough. The rains begin in July 
and end in October; but it is not until some time in the 
month of December that the water can run off, but overflows 
the country from five to twenty or more feet deep, and a 
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hundred miles in width. They say if it were not for this 
elevation of the water-courses at their mouths, the rain water 
and the floods in the Ganges would immediately find their 
way into the sea, and leave the country dry, because the land 
is a little higher than the sea. The bottom of the bayou 
Hooghly, however, not rising, but sinking deeper as it ap- 
proaches the estuary, into which it falls, readily carries 
all the rain waier off, and also that which is poured into it 
from the swollen Ganges. 

The bottom or bed of the Mississippi is about eighty feet 
higher at its outlet into the Gulf, than it is in any otber part 
of its channel, from Baton Rouge down. Allowing three and a 
half inches per mile fall, still it is eighty feet higher at its 
mouth than at Baton Rouge. The whole lower stem of the river 
would be overflowed as deep as the Sunderbunds, if it were 
not for the levees. But if its channel were unobstructed at its 
mouth, there would be no use for levees at all, and ships of 
the largest size would come up to New-Orleans. At its out- 
lets at the Balize, there is a power at work in making and 
preserving a dam across its various mouths or passes, as they 
are called, eighty feet high, that is, eighty feet above its bed 
or bottom, and over this dam ships, drawing eighteen feet 
water, are sometimes dragged, by scraping away “the upper 
crust of the dam. 

It is in vain to call on the Government to remove the dam, 
and keep the passage clear. No poweron earthcandoit. It 
is beyond the power of man or any government on earth to 
prevent the percussive force of the waves of the sea, estima- 
ted at from one to five tons to the square foot, from speedily 
rebuilding the dam, if it could be removed by human power, 

But where is the necessity of contending against such a 
power? Is there no estuary in the vicinity of New-Orleans, 
like that of the Hooghly estuary, into which a bayou ora 
new pass or outlet of the Mississippi could be made to flow— 
and where there would be no sea waves to make a dam across 
its mouth? There is such an estuary not more than fifteen 
miles from New-Orleans, and not more than five miles from 
the river, a short distance below the city. But most unfortu- 
nately that estuary has, by a strange misnomer, been called 
a lake, and everybody has jumped to the conclusion, engineers 
and all, that if an outlet were made from the river into it, 
that the lake would fill up, and the outlet would be of little 
or no use. So it would if that estuary were a lake—but itis 
not a lake, but presents a wider expanse of water (from five 
to ten miles) next to the sea, than is commonly found in estu- 
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aries and bayous—the idea of its being a lake had got so 
firmly fixed in the minds of the federal anthorities, that the 
topographical bureau, in its report, as far back as the year 
1837, forcibly recommended an appropriation of ten millions of 
dollars, to construct a ship canal into the supposed lake, pro- 
vided with expensive locks to guard against the filling up of 
the lake by the ship canal. The bayou Hooghly has been 
running from time immemorial into the Hooghly estuary, which 
is as much like a lake as the estuary misnamed Lake Borgne, 
yet neither the Hooghly estuary, nor its bayou, has filled up ; 
but, on the contrary, is as deep, if not deeper, than it was a 
century and a half ago. A bayou from the Nile falls into the 
little estuary containing the harbor of Alexandria. That bayou 
was made by Alexander the Great. It has no lock, yet it has 
not filled up the harbor of Alexandria. Ships of the largest 
size enter that estuary still. ‘The bayou or canal, uniting the 
harbor of Alexandria with the Nile, is forty-eight miles in 
length, eighty feet in breadth, and about eighteen feet in depth. 
Besides this canal there is another one twelve miles long, lead- 
ing to Rosetta, on the western outlet of the Nile. From some 
cause it got choked up, or was filled up, at the point where it 
left the Nile, and remained so for some centuries. During 
that,time Alexandria declined ; but Mohammed Ali, forty years 
ago, 1819, let the water through it again ; since which, Alex- 
andria has again risen into commercial importance. 

Peter the Great founded the city of St. Petersburgh, on the 
rigolets called the Neva, which discharge the waters of Lake 
Ladoga into the Gulf of Finland, as our rigolets discharge 
those of Lake Pontchartrain into the estuary called Lake 
Borgne. He had a canal cut from the Neva into one of the 
navigable branches of the Volga, by means of which he ob- 
tained an uninterrupted water communication with the Cas- 
pian Sea, in Asia. Strong, high levees, constructed of granite, 
protect the city from inundation. The Gulf of Finland, all 
the way from St. Petersburgh to Cronstadt, twenty-two miles, 
is no wider than the estuary called Lake Borgne, at its en- 
trance into Mississippi Sound. We hear nothing of that little 
bay, lying between St. Petersburgh and Cronstadt, filling up— 
because it gradually slopes from a depth of eight feet, at the 
mouth of the Neva, to a depth of three fathoms at Cronstadt, 
then to four and five fathoms, and finally to ten and fifteen 
fathoms after it passes the harbor of Cronstadt. The estuary, 
called Lake Borgne, gradually slopes from its banks (which 
come within five miles of the Mississippi River), where it has 
a depth, a few yards from the shore, of eight feet, to a depth of 
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fifteen feet, where it enters the Mississippi Sound—and 
thence to Cat Island harbor, the sound, which it enters, ac- 
quires a depth of twenty-one feet, until it finally reaches the 
harbor between Cat Island and Isle au Pied, where there is 
plenty of water from twenty-five to forty feet deep. By look- 
ing at the soundings of the United States Coast Survey, made 
in 1856, it will be perceived that a sheet of water three and 
one fourth to four fathoms unites Cat Island harbor with Ship 
Island harbor, some eight or ten miles to the east—and that 
there is a gradual slope into the Gulf, both from Ship and Cat 
Island harbors southward, until a depth of water of six and 
seven fathoms is reached, five miles north of the Chandilieur 
Islands—and from that point there is a slope to the southeast, 
from seven fathoms to twelve and thirteen—beyond which the 
soundings were not carried by the coast surveyors, because 
the deep water of the gulf was reached. Cat Island harbor 
being but about half the distance from New-Orleans of either 
of the passes at the Balize; hence, if an outlet were made 
from the river, leading into that harbor, the velocity of the 
water through the new pass would be much greater than that 
of the river itself, and, running down an inclined plane, would 
scour out its bottom, instead of filling it with sediment, as 
has been supposed. 

Mr. Ellet, in his report to the War Department, demon- 
strated that an outlet fourteen feet deep could be made from 
the river, into Cat Island harbor. At the time he made the 
survey, in 1851, he said that, if the levee, at a point where he 
stood (ten miles below the city), ‘‘ were removed, the water 
would rush from the Mississippi, toward the Gulf, in a e.]- 
umn six feet deep. But if the earth immediately back of 
the levee were excavated to the level of the swamp, the water 
would pour through this opening in a column ten and a half 
feet deep.” But if a cut were made to a level of the bottom 
of the lake, after making every allowance for filling up, he 
came to the conclusion that fourteen feet could be maintained 
in the outlet. There is no reason why twenty-three feet could 
not be had in such an outlet from the Mississippi, as that is 
the depth of that outlet of the Ganges which falls into Hoogh- 
ly bay. Cat Island and Ship Island harbors are both land 
locked by islands, almost exactly like Bombay harbor—the 
best harbor in Asia. Mr. Ellet estimated that “ an outlet, or 
new pass, at that point of the river with the Gulf, would re- 
duce the surface of the high water line at New-Orleans four 
feet, and possibly five feet.” It would be a cheaper plan of 
draining the city, than that lately recommended by Major 
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Beauregard. It would injure some interests : there would be 
no use for pilots, but it would not affect the towboat compa- 
nies. ‘The current would be so strong between the river and 
Cat Island harbor, that towboats would still be necessary to 
bring ships up from that point to the levee in front of New- 
Orleans. It would, however, surely convert the canal Caron- 
delet into a dry ditch, except in rainy weather. Commer- 
cial men can better appreciate, than'I can, the advantages to 
commerce of a nearer and deeper channel to the sea than the 
present one, but they cannot so well appreciate its advantages 
in regard to health, because they seldom visit Baton Rouge, 
and have not looked so closely, as some medical men, into a 
deep well there, in which so many valuable truths in regard 
to the health and medical geography of New-Orleans and 
Louisiana lie hid from publie view. It ts called the State 
Library. In that well will be found ‘‘ Charlevoiz’s Works,” 3 
vols., describing New-Orleans, and giving its topography ; and 
“ Lavil’s,” 2 vols., 1728; “La Harpe’s Journal for Five 
Years,” which is very minute in its medical geographical de- 
tails ; ‘“* Du Pratz’s History,” 3 vols., 1758, a work edited by 
Duvallon, founded on three years’ residence in Louisiana, near 
the close of the last century ; “* Robin’s Travels in Loutst- 
ana,” 3 vols.; and ‘* Loziere’s,” 2 vols., 1817; ** Father La- 
bat’s,” and ‘* Count de Vergennes’ Memoir on Louisiana :” all 
of which contain a great deal of medical geggraphical informa- 
tion. Among other things, they prove that a residence in 
New-Orleans, or its vicinity, was then, as it is now, almost a 
sure cure for dyspepsia and many other distressing chronic 
ailments, by bringing the blood into the cutaneous capillaries. 
As early as the year 1718, the French Government pressed the 
science of medical geography into its service, and sent out 
La Harpe to explore Louisiana; a science which the Ameri- 
can Government, of the present day, does not seem to know 
the use of, or even the existence of, judging from the vast 
sums it has expended in fruitless attempts to deepen the water 
over the bars, at the Balize, without pressing into its service 
the only science which could enable it to act understandingly. 
Nor does the city government of New-Orleans seem to be 
aware of the existence of the science which directs the foot- 
steps of Queen Victoria, or it would surely have taken counsel 
from it before spending so much money in attempts to do 
what has not been done—draining the city. If it had been 
guided by the light of medical geography, half the money 
spent in those fruitless attempts would have been su flicient 
to have thrown an outlet of the Mississippi into an estuary, 
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below New-Orleans, which would not only have drained the 
city, but would hate given it the commerce of half a conti- 
nent. 


ART, V.—THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 


ADDRESS OF THE COMMISSIONERS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the University of the 
South, held at Montgomery, Ala., in November, 1857, it was re- 
solved that the Bishops of Louisiana and Georgia be appointed Com- 
missioners to canvass the several Dioceses for subscriptions to form 
the endowment of a University. This resolution was re-affirmed at 
a subsequent meeting of the Board, held at the Beersheba Springs, 
Tenn., in July, 1858, and, by authority of this commission, the 
undersigned are now engaged in the performance of this important 
duty. 
The undersigned have deemed it necessary, as auxiliary to their 
work, to sketch the history of this proposed University, and to discuss 
the principles upon which it is to proceed. It presents some features 
which are peculiar, and which, it is believed, will commend it to the 
confidence of the States for whose blessing it has been instituted. 
As these are contained in pamphlets which are rapidly getting out 
of print, it is proposed to embody them in this publication, and pre- 
sent them anew to the public attention. 

The Southern States have not been indifferent to the subject of col- 
legiate education. Each of these States, at a very early period of 
its history, has founded a University, upon which it was intended to 
concentrate the patronage of the State Legislature. Could this 
policy have been adhered to steadily, free from the interference of 
popular clamor, or religious differences, the University which we 
are now proposing to establish, might have been unnecessary. But 
it has been virtually abandoned by the incorporation, year after 
year, of colleges, which have drawn off from the State Universities 
both their students and their means of advancement. No one of 
the Southern States has either wealth or population enough to do 
more than sustain, upon a proper footing, a single collegiate institu- 
tion, while we find, in each of them, four or five colleges contending 
for the mastery, and endangering, in the struggle, the State Uni- 
versity. 

This condition of things, while it has diffused education and placed 
a course at college within the reach of a larger number of young 
men, has prevented any one of these institutions from attaining the 
very highest rank as a University, and has left that want to be : sup- 
plied, And this is no time for us to be behind the rest of the world 


in either intellectual or moral greatness. The South needs, more 
than ever, men of the very highest education, who shall prove, by 
their ripe scholarship, that our institutions are not adyerse to the 
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loftiest culture, and who shall be prepared to maintain truth and 
right against all comers, not merely by the forte of genius, but with 
the resources of learning and the traditions of the world. And, 
under our peculiar form of government, where opinions and policy 
vary with the caprices of the moment, we can hope for such scholar- 
ship only from an organization independent of the popular will for 
its revenues, and immoveable in its conduct as the Church of Christ. 
We think, therefore, that the right chord was struck in the Southern 
heart when the people of the ten States, lying south and southwest 
of Virginia and Kentucky, were invited to a union for this purpose 
upon the comprehensive principles of the Episcopal Church. 

This invitation was given in the summer of 1856, through a letter 
addressed, by the Bishop of Louisiana, to the Bishops of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, ‘Fennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Texas, in which he drew their attention to this neces- 
sity of the South, and invited their co-operation for its supply. His 
language was this : 


“Institutions there are within the pale of all our Dioceses, upon a more or 
less enlarged seale, and of greater or less excellence. They have been estab- 
lished either by State patronage, or founded by one or other of the religious 
denominations surrounding us, and are doing what or can—and, in some 
instances, with eminent and honorable success—to supply a public necessity ; 
and whatever their degree of excellence may be, they do not meet the wants of 
our people. 

“In the minds of many, they are not upon a seale sufficiently extended or 
full to offer advantages comparable to those to be had abroad, or at the institu- 
tions of highest grade in the Northern States of our Union; and, for that 
reason, are set aside, and our children are expatriated or sent off to an ineon- 
venient distance, beyond the reach of our supervision or parental influence, 
exposed to the rigors of an unfriendly climate, to say nothing of other influen- 
ces not calculated, it is to be feared, to promote their happiness or ours. 

“ Our Dioceses are all comparatively new, some of them but of yesterday. 
They must therefore be expected to be feeble—too feeble singly to rear an 
such establishments as could occupy the commanding position, or offer ee | 
advantages as I have indicated. But what we cannot do singly, we may, with 
great ease, do collectively. I believe now is the time at which we mhy found 
such an institution as we need. An institution to be our common property, 
under our joint control, of a clear and distinctly recognized Church character, 
+ oe a scale of such breadth and comprehensiveness, as shall be equal in the 
liberality of its provisions for intellectual cultivation to those of the highest 
class at home or abroad, and which shall fully meet the demands of those of 
our people, who require for their children the highest educational advantages, 
under the supervision of the Church.” 


This letter led to a meeting, at Philadelphia, during the session of 
the General Convention in October, 1856, of the Bishops included 
in the above invitation. At that meeting it was unanimously re- 
solved to attempt the foundation of a University upon the amplest 
scale, and to prepare an address to the members and friends of the 
Episcopal Church in the Southern and Southwestern States, inviting 
their co-operation. This address was signed by all the Bishops in 
attendance upon that meeting, and sets forth the reasons which in- 
cited them to this vast undertaking. After speaking of the great 
responsibility which rested upon them as the chief pastors of the 
Episcopal Church, to make suitable provision for the training of the 
young in learning and religion, they say : 
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“We desire, in the outset, to express our sense of the high character and 
eminent services of many institutions, already existing in the several States, 
where our fields of labor lie—institutions which, whether founded by the States 
severally, or by one or other of the religious denominations inhabiting them, 
have discharged the duty of training those committed to their care with honor- 
able success, and on an extended seale. Of the capabilities and the claims of 
some of these, the personal experience of several of our number would 
forbid our speaking otherwise than in terms of the highest respect and vener- 
ation. 

“Tt is betieved, nevertheless, that the whole ground is not occupied ; that 
the work to be done is beyond the power of the laborers who are employed in 
doing it ; and that the entrance of another institution of a high grade upon the 
field to be eultivated, so far from being unealled for, should be hailed as a wel- 
come ally. 

“ Nothing is more common then to hear it affirmed that the hopes of man- 
kind are suspended upon the success of the experiment in government now 
being made in these States. The success or faifare of this experiment turns 
entirely on the degree of intelligence, and the eharacter of the moral sentiment 
which shall distinguish the masses of our population. These masses are but the 
aggregation of individuals, and the reapeenllliiie and duty of originating and 
sustaining Institutions whose offices go to the point, directly or indirectly, of 
enlightening them, is therefore obvious and imperative. And we may add, if 
there ever was atime in the history of our republic at which good men were 
called upon more than at another, to unite upon efforts to found such institutions, 
the present is that period. At no time in all the past, have we been so threatened 
with the spread of the wildest opinions in religion and government; and at no 
period, therefore, has there been so great a call to put into operation and mul- 
tiply agencies, whose high conservatism shall furnish us with the means of 
making fast the foundations of the State, securing a sound and healthy feeling 
in the social condition, and preserving in their integrity the great truths of our 
holy religion. 

“In view of this condition of things, we, your Bishops, during our sojourn in 
this city, in attendance on the General Convention, have thought it expedient 
to take the matter into our serious consideration, and have come to the conclu- 
sion, it is of so pressing a character, that no time should be lost in relieving 
it ; and that for its relief in the most effectual manner, no plan presents itself 
of so promising a character as that which would unite the energies and resources 
of all our Dioceses in one common effort. We have therefore resolved, after 
mature deliberation and consultation with leading clergymen and laymen of 
our several Dioceses, to propose to you to unite our strength in founding 
an Institution upon a scale of such magnitude, as shall answer all our wants. 
This, we propose, shall be a University, with all the faculties—theology in- 
eluded—upon a plan so extensive, as to comprise the whole course usually 
embraced in the most approved institutions of that grade, whether at home 
or abroad. 

“We are aware of the magnitude of such an enterprise, in all its aspects—the 
large amount of capital necessary for its foundation, and the very weighty 
responsibility resting upon those who shall be charged with the duty of shap- 
ing its plans and conducting them to a successful consummation. But when we 
think of the pervading and far-reaching influence such an institution could not 
but have upon the interests of the country and the Church, and reflect on the 
extent of the field whence we propose to draw, not only the means for its estab- 
lishment, but the minds to found and govern it, we dare not hesitate to believe 
that all the resources necessary, of whatever description, are within our reach, 
and will be forthcoming so soon as they shall be needed. To say nothing of 
the well-known and ample wealth belonging to our communion generally, we 
will not allow ourselves to believe that upon the presentation of such an oeca- 
sion for the employment of a part of that treasure committed to our steward- 
ship, we shall fail to find our Lawrences and Stuyvesants, our Moores, and 
Kohnes, and Gores, and Dudleys, ready to lend their aid in the consummation 
of so great a work.” 
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In’ this address was incorporated a rough sketch of certain articles 
to be submitted to the Conventions of the Dioceses uniting in this 
undertaking, among which was one designating the persons who 
were to constitute the Board of Trustees of the University. This 
second article was as follows : 


“That the Board of Trustees should be composed of the Bishops of the Dio- 
eeses, ex-officio, so uniting, and one elergyman and two laymen from each of the 
said Dioceses, to be elected by the Conventions of the same. The joint consent 
of the Bishops, as an order, and of the clerical and lay trustees, shall be neces- 
sary to the adoption of any measure proposed.” 


The Conventions of the Ten Dioceses, having approved the action 
of their Bishops, elected in accordance with this second article a 
Board of Trustees, which convened in July, 1857, at the Lookout 
Mountain, and inaugurated this great undertaking. 

At that meeting a declaration of fundamental principles was adopted 
and subscribed by all the Trustees in Convention assembled. These 
principles are the Constitution of the University, and have been 
endorsed by the Dioceses uniting in this work, and to some of these 
we desire to invite the particular attention of our readers. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES SET FORTH AND SUBSCRIBED BY 
THE TRUSTEES IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED. 


We, the undersigned, Bishops and Delegates of the Dioceses of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee, do hereby resolve to establish a University upon the 
following principles : 

1. The University shall, in all its parts, be under the sole and perpetual 
direction of the Protestant Episcopal Church, represented through a Board of 
Trustees. 

2. The Board of Trustees shall be composed of the Bishops of the Dioceses 
above named, er officio, and one clergyman and two laymen from each of said 
Dioceses, to be elected by the Convention of the same. The joint consent of the 
Bishops as an order, and of the Clerical and Lay Trustees as another order, 
shall be necessary to the adoption of any measure proposed. The Senior Bishop, 
by consecration shall always be President of the Board. 

8. This University shall not be put into operation until the sum of, at least, 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars be actually secured. 

4. The funds subscribed to this University, shall be all considered as Capital, 
to be preserved untouched for any purposes connected either with the organiza- 
tion or management of the University; provided that donations and legacies 
may be received for such objects as the donors may indicate. 

5. There shall be a Treasurer appointed in eac Diocese by the Convention 
of the same, to whom shall be delivered the cash, notes, bonds, stocks, or titles 
to land, obtained as subseription in that Diocese ; whose duty it shall be, under 
the advice of the Standing Committee, to invest the cash and all money which 
shall be derived from the realization of the abovementioned private securities, 
in the best public securities, or other safe investments, paying over annually 
to the Treasurer of the University the interest of the amount subscribed. 

6. There shall be a Treasurer of the corporation, who shall receive the interest 
annually from the Diocesan Treasurers, and expend it under the direction of the 
Board of Trustees. 

7. The amount subscribed in any Diocese, as above, shall, in the event of 
the dissolution of the corporation, be returned to the donors, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, and iu case of there being no legal representatives, then it shall 
revert to the Diocese. 
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8. The location of this University shall be as central to all the contracting 
Dioceses as shali be consistent with the necessary conditions of location. 

9. No Diocese shall be bound by these principles to furnish any particular 
sum of money, but its contributions shall be voluntary, according to its pleas- 
ure and ability. 

10. The signatures to this Declaration shall not bind the Dioceses further than 
they may have already bound, or may hereafter bind themselves, by their 
respective Conventions. 

Signed at the Lookout Mountain, near Chattanooga, Tennessee, this sixth day 
of July, A. D., 1857. 
James H. Orry, Bishop of Tennessee. 
Lrontpas Poik, Bishop of Louisiana. 
Sreruen Exxiot, Bishop of Georgia. 

N. H. Corns, Bishop of Alabama. 

W. M. Green, Bishop of Mississippi. 
Francis H. Ruriener, Bishop of Florida. 
Tromas F. Davis, Bishop of North Carolina. 
Davip Ptsz, 

Francis B. Foaa, Tennessee. 

Joun ARMFIELD, 

W. T. Leacock, 
Grorge 8. Guion, 
Henry C. Lay, 

Cuates T. Potiarp, Alabama. 

L. H. Anperson, 

W. W. Lorp, of Mississippi. 
Avexanper Grea, of South Carokina. 
M. A. Curtis, ‘ 
W. D. Warren, North Carolina. 
J. Woop Duwy, of Tezas. 


, Louisiana. 


It will be perceived that this undertaking is based upon a union 
of ten Dioceses, and that the representation from each Diocese is 
equal, consisting of the Bishop of each Diocese, one clergyman from 
each Diocese, and two laymen from each Diocese. The lay rep- 
resentation from each Diocese is precisely equal to the clerical rep- 
resention, the Bishop and one clergyman being counterbalanced by 
two laymen. ‘This makes the Jaity in the Board as strong as the 
Bishops and clergy put together. In order to save all difficulty of 
election, the senior Bishop by consecration, is always to be the presi- 
dent of the Board. 

The principle, however, which is the important one in the con- 
ception of this enterprise, is that regulating the endowment of the 
University. This fundamental! article of our Union provides that 
none of the money subscribed for the endowment of the University 
shall ever be touched for any purposes connected with the University, 
but that every expenditure for the building, furnishing, equipment 
and organization of the University shall be made out of the interest 
derived from that endowment, with the understanding, however, 
that any subscriber may designate how his subscription shall be 
expended. This provision is contained in the 4th Article, which reads 
thus : 

4th. That there should be a Treasurer appointed in each Diocese, to whom 
shail be paid the sum subseribed in that Diocese, whose duty it shall be to vest 


those sums in unquestionable , securities, paying over annually, to the 
Treasurer of the Corporation, the interest of the amount subscribed. 
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To carry out this arrangement, the funds collected in each State 
are placed in the keeping of the Lay Trustees of that State, and the 
local Treasurer elected by the Convention of that State. These 
three gentlemen are to have charge of the University funds of their 
State, and are to pay over to the Treasurer of the University only 
the interest of those funds. The Board of Trustees will have, 
therefore, at its disposal, only the annual interest of the endowment, 
and ean appropriate nothing more than that. Should the Univer- 
sity prove a failure, the 7th Article provides that the money sub- 
scribed shall be returned to the donors or their legal representatives, 
and, if there be no jegal representatives, shall revert to the Diocese 
in which it was subseribed. 

The advantages to be derived from this arrangement are the securi- 
ty of the funds and the permanency of the institution. The funds 
are secured by being distributed among ten States, and guarded in 
each State by the vigilance of three persons. The money subscribed 
in Louisiana, for example, is placed for safe keeping and for invest- 
ment in the hands of three gentlemen, selected for their high social 
position, their unimpeached integrity, and their business habits, and 
every obligation taken by the Commissioners, or every investment 
hereafter to be made, is transferable only by the joint endorsement 
of those three persons. They pay over to the Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity only the interest of the funds in their hands, and thus the 
Board of Trustees is checked and restrained from any waste or mis- 
use of the endowment of the University. 

Tt renders the University permanent, by preserving its endowment 
from diminution. It is as rich at the close of each year as it was at 
the beginning. Suppose that one million of-dollars, which is much 
less than we hope to raise, should be subseribed for its endowment, 
the interest of this, say at seven per cent , would be $70,000 per 
annum. ‘The University makes its start with this. The Board of 
Trustees meets and appropriates this income, the interest of its 
endowment for the year, to buildings. Committees are appointed to 
see that this money is properly expended. The year passes away. 
The Board meets again. It has now at its disposal the interest for 
the second year, a like amount of $70,000. It appropriates this 
again to buildings, to a library, to apparatus, and takes like care that 
it is properly expended. Another year passes away. ‘The Board 
meets a third time ; its preparations are now ample enough to per- 
mit it to put the University into partial operation—to choose its 
president, professors, ete. It comes to this work with undiminished 
funds. It is as rich now that its buildings, its apparatus, etc., are 
completed, as it was in the beginning—perhaps richer—for this 
endowment will be perpetually increasing from gifts, bequests, and 
legacies, far more than it will diminish by any loss of funds. 

Hitherto, in undertakings of this sort, much of the fund collected 
has been put into brick and’ mortar, and when the buildings were 
finished, but little has been left to pay the professors, and enlarge 
and advance the institution. Our colleges have been got up upon 
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too small a scale, and their originators have been in too great a hurry 
to put them into operation. We have determined to avoid these 
evils. We have bound ourselves not to take a single step until we 
shall have received obligations to the amount of $500,000, bearing 
interest, as the lowest point at which we should commence. This 
will give us from $30,000 to $40,000 per annum, quite as large an 
annual income as the most flourishing institutions of the United 
States possess, independent of their tuition fees and lecture tickets. 
This secures us from having a petty affair upon our hands, and we 
shall take our time for putting it into operation. An oak that is to 
spread abroad its branches in greatness and power, that is to stand 
the storms of centuries, does not grow upina day. The authentic 
records of Oxford reach back to the reign of Henry II[I. Harvard 
is almost coeval with the landing of the Pilgrims. While, therefore, 
we shall lose no time in the execution of our work, we shall not 
permit ourselves to be hurried forward faster than either our means 
or our wisdom shall direct us. We are, from the organization of the 
Episcopal Church, a perpetual body. If one Bishop dies, another, 
as good as he, as wise as he, as learned as he, can be found to take 
his place. And so with‘ our clergy and our laity. The Episcopal 
Church, with its high culture, can always find men, in every Diocese, 
fully qualified to stand in the places of any who may pass away. 
Our plans will be arranged upon the largest scale; our curriculum 
will be made as extensive as literature, and science, and art, and 
religion, and the advancing civilization of the world shall require ; 
our scheme will be sketched out, in its final consummation, upon the 
most perfect ideal ; but we shall fill up, for the present, only such part 
as our means shall allow us to complete, and leave it to those who 
come after us to finish the detail, as they shall see the necessity and 
possess the power. We shall thus secure to the South an institution 
of the very highest grade, and raise up a body of scholars of whom 
no country need be ashamed. 

And besides this, we shall secure for the South a literary centre, a 
point at which mind may meet mind, and learning encounter learn- 
ing, and the wise, and the good, and the cultivated, may receive 
strength and polish, and confidence, and whence shall go forth a tone 
that shall elevate the whole country. We, of all men, should be the 
most highly cultivated, because we have the most leisure. Labor is 
performed among us by a caste, and there is, in consequence, a large 
body of men, who can devote themselves to the elegancies of litera- 
ture, and to such a culture as shall make their homes the envy of all 
lands. The world is trying hard to persuade us that a slaveholding 
people cannot be a people of high moral and intellectual culture. 
Because for the last seventy years, in the necessity which was laid 
upon us for hewing down our forests, and settling our wildernesses, 
we have been neglectful of the details of literature, the world has 
come to suppose, and has worked the inipression in upon ourselves, 
that our institutions are unfavorable to literary development. Never 
was there a grosser error than this. Before this position can be es- 
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tablished, the literature of the Hebrews, a slaveholding people by 
the direct permission of God, must be blotted from the book of Life, 
the pathetic narratives of Moses, the songs of the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel, the eloquence of him whose lips were touched with a live coal 
from off the altar. Before this opinion can be assented to, scholars 
must cease to be nurtured upon the literature of the Greeks, another 
slaveholding people, and writers to find their models for every species 
of composition among the dramatists, and historians, and orators, 
and philosophers of Attica and Ionia. Before this can be main- 
tained, the Mantuan swan must be forgotten, the lessons and ex- 
ample of the greatest rhetorican the world has ever known must be 
put aside, and statesmen must cease to learn their wisdom at the feet 
of Cesar and of Tacitus, for Rome was a slaveholding power of the 
intensest sternness. And upon what has been reared the literary 
greatness of our fatherland? Upon her classification of society, and 
upon her collegiate arrangements, which have enabled a portion of 
her people to devote themselves, without interruption, to literary 
pursuits. This great advantage we possess, by means of that very 
institution which is supposed to check literary progress. And we 
should now begin to use it. Hitherto the South has been expanding 
herself—enlarging her borders, and working up her resources— 
* mewing,” as Milton grandly expresses it, “ her mighty youth,”— 
but now should she find time for nobler things, and enter upon a 
friendly and glorious rivalry with the rest of the world in letters and 
culture® There is secured to us, by the Constitution of the United 
States, the most perfect liberty of thought and expression; we have ~ 
that division of classes which makes one a laboring and the other a 
dominant class— one a working and the other a thinking and govern- 
ing class; we possess, through our monopoly of some of the greatest 
agricultural staples of the world, sources of unbounded wealth. 
What more do we need? Nothing but the perception of our own 
resources—but the determination to assert our rightful place among 
the learned of the earth—but the will to lay aside petty differences 
and unite upon a grand foundation for letters and religion. 

And this University will not interfere with the existing institutions 
of the States. Even now, after centuries of duration, standing in 
the midst of ihirty millions of people, Oxford does not matriculate 
more than four hundred students annually. This is the number of 
men, demanding the highest education, who knock at her doors. 
Supposing that this should be the number applying annually at our 
University, this would not deprive the State institutions of their 
numbers. ‘The very highest scholarship is never sought for, save by 
a limited number of persons. A lesser amount of scholarship is all 
that a vast majority cares for. This highest scholar:iaip, which is 
necéssary as a standard—which is necessary for the reputation of a 
country—which is essential to the dignity and prestige of the South, 
it is our desire to furnish. The existing institutions will continue to 
supply and advance the scholarship which they are now giving. 
They will be the sources whence we shall derive much of our strength 
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and our influence. When their students shall have graduated, if we 
can offer them a maturer cultivation, they will spend additional 
years at the University ; if they intend to devote themselves to liter- 
ature and the sciences, they will take up their residence in its neigh- 
borhood, and have free access to its libraries, its collections, its lec- 
ture-rooms. If they are prepared to give their lives to some 
specialty, the means will be afforded them for their work, and the 
University press be ready to give their learning to the world. And 
while the government of this University will be restricted to the 
Church which founds it, so that it may be a unit and work har- 
moniously, its academic halls, its lecture-rooms, its libraries, its col- 
lections of science or art, of whatever kind, will be freely opened to 
all. Any man, no matter what his religious opinions may be, may 
come and drink of the waters that shall flow from this fountain, 
with the single restriction that he comes not there as a propagandist, 
nor with the intention of wingling the poison of infidelity with its 
pure waters. We desire to build a great University, which shall 
open its arms, far and wide, to literature, to science, to art, to know- 
ledge, under the sacred sanction of religion as we have received it 
from our fathers. 

So far every step has been securely taken. The location has been 
most judiciously chosen, as will be seen by consulting the address of 
the Committee of the Board, with its accompanying maps. Nine 
thousand acres of land have been given us by the Sewanee coal com- 
pany, and by the citizens of Franklin county, Tennessee. A¢charter 
of incorporation, which will be found in an appendix to this address, 
has been obtained from the Legislature of Tennessee. A committee 
has been appointed to draft a plan of the inner life of the University. 
We are collecting the endowment, and the larger that endowment 
beeomes, the wider will be the scope of the University. And its re- 
turns to the country would be the richest dividends it could ever re- 
ceive, dividends that would give it security, reputation, glory among 
the nations. And how easily it canbe done! Here is a population 
of five millions of people scattered over this southern country, many 
of them abounding in wealth, many of them seeking for channels 
through which they may dispense usefully the money which God has 
intrusted to their care. A few of these persons have already con- 
tributed more than one third of the sum stipulated as our starting 
point. ‘Thirty persons have given us, within a few weeks, over 
$200,000. Shall not this be an encouragement to others to come 
forward, every man according to his ability in the sight of God, and 
speed this great scheme to its consummation? We have no doubt 
that every Southern heart will say, Amen! 

And the principle upon which we have set out of never using the 
capital of our endowment, makes it very easy for every man to do 
his part. He may spread his payments over any reasonable period. 
Secure the interest, and the principal may be paid in instalments, to 
meet the convenience of the parties. In this way very handsome 
things may be done for the University, things which, at first sight, 
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might seem impossible to the donor. All the University wants is 
the regular payment of the interest, with a proper security of the 
principal. Give her that, and she will be as well served as by the 
cash, for that would require immediately to be reinvested. 

We have thought it well thus to embody, in this address, all our 
history, action and purposes. We feel those purposes to be patriotic ; 
that they look first or last to the welfare of the whole country ; that 
they are not the less national because they regard directly the well- 
being of that section whose moral and intellectual condition is most 
dear to us. And while we would, with a comprehensive patriotism, 
rejoice in the advancement of all parts of the Republic in everything 
that can elevate and dignify us as a people, we cannot forget that our 
first duty is to that portion which gave us birth, and for whose intel- 
lectual and moral well-being we are, as Southern men, more espe- 
cially responsible. 

Take this address home with you ; read it in your domestic circle ; 
weigh in the balance against money the worth of good principles 
and high education for your children; summon before you the 
isolation in which the world is attempting to place you and your in- 
stitutions; recall all you have ever said that breathed of love for the 
South, that savored of indignation against those that were warring 
against her; bring to your remembrance your many resolutions for 
benefiting your homes, your many reproaches because your section 
would not vindicate herself; above all, recollect that your wealth is 
a trust from God, for which you must account to him as well as to 
society, and determine, in the face of all these considerations and 
memories, whether you will turn your back upon this most promis- 
ing conception, or come up like whole-hearted Southern and Chris- 
tian men, and found a University for the South that shall be wor- 
thy of our fathers, worthy of our children, 


Leontpas Pox, ) 
Bishop of the Diocese of Louisiana, S ae 
‘ } Commissioners. 
Srerven Exxiort, 


Bishop of the Diocese of Georgia, 
New-Orveans, February 24, 1859. 





ART. VL—MR. JEFFERSON—THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
AND FREEDOM, 


In 1851, Mr. Webster, in his great speech to the “ young - 
men of Albany,” remarked: ‘‘ It was in Cromwell’s time that 
there sprung up a race of saints who called themselves ‘ fifth 
monarchy’ men; and a happy, self-pleased, and glorious people 
they were, for they had practised so many virtues, they were 
so enlightened, so perfect, that they got to be, in the language 
of the day, above ‘ ordinances.’ That is the higher law of this 
day, exactly. Our higher law is but the old doctrine of the 
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‘fifth monarchy men’ of Cromwell’s time revived. They were 
above ordinances—walked about prim and spruce, self-satisfied, 
thankful to God that they were not as other men; but had 
attained so far to salvation, as to be ‘above all necessity of 
restraint and control, civil or religious.’” And he might have 
added, they were the most dangerous of all the enemies that 
then threatened the established order of things; being enthu- 
siasts, stubborn fanatics, who were constantly engaged in plots 
for the overthrow of all human government, and every form of 
religious worship. But there is a difference between the doc- 
trine of these wild visionaries and that of their imitators of 
the present day in this: the first derived their sanction, as 
they contended, from the Word of God, as spoken in the Serip- 
tures; while the latter claim theirs from those lights which 
the law of nature affords. It will be our purpose to examine 
the sources and the principles of this natural law, and to see 
how far they may be applied to, or to what extent they conflict 
with, the duties of master and slave, as recognized in the 
Southern States. 

Both the Divine law, and, as contra-distinguished from it, 
the natural law, spring from the immutable decrees of the 
Creator; and both, it is maintained by publicists, are equally 
binding upon all men in all places, and in all time. There is, 
however, this very grave distinction between them: one is a 
revelation directly from God to man, in terms that cannot be 
mistaken, and therefore admits of no denial; and the other is 
ascertained by the deductions of reason, as applied by man 
himself to his own humanity. Hence, it is not. surprising, 
that, notwithstanding the law of nature has occupied the at- 
tention of the most enlightened intellects, no uniform and 
satisfactory system has been promulgated, of universal accept- 
ance. Indeed, it may be said that no class of writers can be 
found, who differ more radically or more widely in their theo- . 
ries, or in the application of principles, than these same 
jurisprudents, who pretend to have discovered an invariable 
standard of right and wrong by which all people are to square 
their actions, and to which all human laws must be subservient. 
‘With a modesty that is as remarkable as it is rare, the specu- 
lations of these closet philosophers are declared to possess as 
much force over man as an individual, and over man as a 
member of society, as though they came fresh from the inspira- 
tion of the Bible itself. Thus has grown up, by the acquies- 
cence and ignorance of mankind, what may be called the 
unwritten law of God; and thus has been yielded to its ex- 
pounders those gifts of wisdom which distinguished the Apostles 
of old. 
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The truth is, natural law is less understood by the mass of 
men than any other branch of ethical or legal science. It is a 
subject, perhaps, too profound or too intricate for the investiga- 
tion of persons who are destitute of leisure or a taste for such 
pursuits. The English language has not been enriched by 
more than two productions, of which we are aware, devoted 
to a discussion of this and kindred topics. And these, though 
of recent origin, it must be confessed, have added rather to 
the confusion than the elucidation of the points of greatest 
difficulty. Judge Story’s work, ‘‘On the Conflict of Laws,” 
in particular, is a jumble of opposite and irreconcilable prin- 
ciples from beginning to end, and a perfect labyrinth of 
darkness. 

It is worthy also of remark, that most of the publicists 
who have written on natural law, were trained in the doctrines 
of the civil law ; and their theories are not only imbued with 
the learning of that system, but they are almost exclusively 
applicable to it. Their learned disquisitions and elaborate 
argumentations, for instance, on slavery, had reference to 
predial slaves—to slaves glebe adscripli, as formerly known 
in France and Poland, and as at present existing in Russia 
and Hungary. ‘The slaves of those countries were and are of 
the same race with their masters; all of them being alike 
Caucasian. Those writers knew nothing of the system of 
servitude in the Southern States of this Union, and conse- 
quently their abstract treatises are entitled to little or no 
influence in deciding upon the merits of our “ peculiar institu- 
tion.” Nowhere have they settled, and nowhere have they 
undertaken to settle, that it contravenes the natural law to 
hold an inferior race in bondage ; the law of whose nature is 
best developed in a state of slavery. Both Puffendorf and 
Heineccius have made exceptions which tend to strengthen 
this view. The latter says: ‘‘ The nature of some is so fitted 
and prepared for servitude, that they can neither direct their 
own actions nor furnish their own food and clothing ;” and if 
30, it follows as a necessary corollary, that it must be an act 
of kindness and humanity, to place them in bondage, and to 
provide for their wants. It is the neglect of this practical 
distinction which exists among races, which has been produc- 
tive of so much error,and confusion in the minds of casuists 
and others. In their belief of an unbending rule of right 
which shall govern’ the actions of all men alike, or in their 
desire to create such a rule, they have forgotten that man’s 
nature is influenced in mental, physical and moral attributes, 
by the tutorings which he has received, by the customs with 
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which he is familiar, by the examples by which he is sur- 
rounded, by the wants to which he is subjected, and by the 
climate under which he is reared. 

But the want of clear and distinct ideas upon this subject is 
not confined to men whose studies have not been directed to 
such investigations. Mr. Webster, with all his great gifts of 
mind and heart, was frequently thrown into a fog when he 
approached the discussion of slavery, as an abstract question. 
In his speech in the Senate, so late as 1848, on the “‘ exclusion 
of slavery from the territories,” alluding te the Southern States, 
he says: ‘* They have a system of local legislation on which 
slavery rests; while everybody agrees that it is against natu- 
ral law, or at least against the common understanding which 
prevails among men as to what ts natural law ;” and then con- 
tinues: “I do not intend to deny the validity of that local 
law, where it is established; but I say it is, after all, local 
law.” Admitting that he is right in declaring slavery a local 
law, that does not relieve the inconsistency in which he is in- 
volved. It is either against natural law, or it is not. If it is 
against it, then it is in opposition to the law of God, and no 
human enactments, no “local laws,” can secure its ‘ valid- 
tty.” 

A similar patent error has pervaded the judiciary, both 
North and South, in many of the earlier decisions, and still is 
taken as a truth in most of the so-called free States. Chief 
Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, thus expounds the law in a 
leading case: ‘Slavery being odious and against natural 
right, cannot exist except by the force of positive law.” That 
it may thus exist, he proceeds to decide: “ Each State may, 
for its own convenience, declare that slaves shall be deemed 
property, and the laws of personal chattels shall be deemed to 
apply to them ; as, for instance, that they may be bought and 
sold, delivered, attached, and levied upon; that trespass will 
lie for an injury done to them, or trover for converting them.” 
Again: ‘If a note of hand made in New-Orleans were sued 
on here, and the defence should be that it was a bad consider- 
ation, or without consideration, because given for the price of 
a slave sold, it may well be admitted that such a defence 
could not prevail; because the contract was a legal one by the 
law of the place where it was made.” Now, the original 
proposition is wrong, if he is right in the other two; and they 
are so utterly opposed, that no legal learning, no ingenious 
casuistry, can reconcile them. 

These citations, from an eminent statesman, and a distin- 
guished judge, are sufficient to illustrate the opinion we ad- 
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vanced, of the confusion in which the subject is involved. At 
the time these views were uttered, both were citizens of a 
state whose Bill of Rights proclaims “ all men to be born free 
and equai,” and that “ liberty is an inalienable right.” 

It has been decided, in other free states, that a master does 
not lose his property in a slave, by merely passing through the 
territories of those states, or by making a temporary sojourn 
there: because of the comity which exists among nations. 
This comity of nations means, simply, that regard for the laws 
and institutions of independent sovereignties, which common 
politeness dictates, in the intercourse of individuals. But 
where, and in what code of ethics or of law, was it required, 
that a sin—a violation of God’s law—a trespass upon the in- 
alienable rights of man—should be treated with such tender 
forbearance and condescension ? In all these and similar cases, 
the judiciary are compelled to meet the question of slavery as 
a fact, and as a reality ; and, at the same time, what to some of 
them is even more formidable, a ranting, ignorant, and fanatical 
spirit among the populace. In the conflict between duty and 
public opinion, in the vain hope to reconcile the two, they 
have adopted reasoning, which is false, jesuitical, and unten- 
able. Instead of being the tribunes of the people—a break- 
water against the waves of despotism—it is to be feared they 
are becoming as ready to truckle to the clamors of the mob, on 
this subject, as the demagogue or the partisan. 

So long, therefore, as these obscurities exist in the natural 
law—obscurities which a Delphic oracle would be unable to 
fathom—we deny the authority and ability of self-constituted 
interpreters to prescribe a rule of action, independent and out- 
side of Revelation, which is, or can be, universal and infallible 
in its operation, and capable of reaching, alike, all beings who 
bear the human form. On the contrary, we maintain that, in 
the diversity of colors and of races which exist on the earth, 
there is an equal diversity of physical confermation, a still 
greater diversity of mental organization, and that no law of 
nature has yet been discovered that harmonizes with the na- 
ture of all, and is imperative alike on all. Nomadic nations 
have a law of their nature, which teaches them to love their 
wild freedom, and to delight in locomotion, in idleness, and in 
freebooting ; and every attempt to subjugate them to labor for 
themselves or for others, has resulted-in failure. On the 
other hand, negroes, being by nature lazy, listless, and indif- 
ferent, fall into servitude without serious constraint. The 
color of their skins, and the formation of their eyes, adapt them 
to hot climates and exposure to the sun; while their robust 
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frames, low intellectual vigor, want of nervous excitability, 
servile habits, and tractable dispositions, peculiarly fit them 
for a condition of labor and dependence. In no other state are 
they capable of development. The Jaw of nature thus points, 
unerringly, to the only mode by which their usefulness and 
happiness may be promoted. From the abundance of proof 
at hand to establish this statement, we quote, by preference, 
from the celebrated state paper of Mr. Calhoun to the British 
minister, Mr. Pakenham: ‘The census, and other docu- 
ments, show that, in all instances in which the States have 
changed the former relation between the two races, the condi- 
tion of the African, instead of being improved, has become 
worse. They have been invariably sunk into vice and pau- 
perism, accompanied by the bodily and mental inflictions in- 
cident thereto—deafness, blindness, insanity, and idiocy, to a 
degree without example ; while in all other States which have 
retained the ancient relation, they have improved greatly, in 
every respect—in number, comfort, and morals, as the fol- 
lowing facts, taken from such sources, will serve to illus- 
trate : 

“The number of deaf and dumb, blind, idiots, and insane, 
of the negroes in the States that have changed the ancient re- 
lation between the races, is one out of every ninety-six ; while 
in the States adhering to it, it is one out of every six hun- 
dred and seventy-two ; that is, seven to one in favor of the 
latter, as compared with the former. 

‘¢ The number of negroes who are deaf and dumb, blind, idi- 
ots, and insane, paupers, and in prison, in the States that have 
changed, is one out of every six; and in the States that have 
not, one out of every hundred and fifty-four ; or twenty-two 
to one against the former, as compared with the latter. 

“Taking the two extremes of North and South :—In the 
state of Maine, the number of negroes returned as deaf and 
dumb, blind, insane, and idiots, by the census of 1840, is one 
out of every twelve; and in Florida, by the same returns, is 
one out of every eleven hundred and five; or ninety-two to 
one, in favor of the slaves of Florida, as compared with the 
free blacks of Maine.” 

A state of bondage, if these facts can be relied on, is consis- 
tent with the law of the negro’s nature. So far from depres- 
sing him, in the social scale, it elevates him; so far from 
chaining him to misery, it promotes his happiness ; so far from 
interfering with the law of his increase, it advances it; so far 
from corrupting his morals, or enfeebling the vigor of his con- 
stitution, its influence tends to their development and perfec- 
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tion. It is, therefore, nonsense, a solecism, a gross perversion 
of the laws which regulate ethical science, to denounce a sys- 
tem fraught with such results, contrary to natural law. 

But there is another and larger class of men, opposed to the 
institutions of the South, who have paid no attention to the 
speculations of publicists or philosophers. They boldly as- 
sume that slavery is contrary to the law of nature, and that 
every master who holds a person in bondage is guilty of a 
monstrous wrong, and imperils his immortal soul. _ The chief 
authority relied on in support of this empty declaration, is 
those memorable words in the Declaration of Independence: 
** We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these, are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’”’ In order to comprehend the 
full meaning of this sentence, it is necessary, not only to know 
the circumstances under which it was written, and the ends it 
proposed to accomplish, but the contending schools of political 
philosophy should be understood. Scarce a century and a 
quarter had passed since the English people had led an English 
monarch from his throne to the block, in vindication of their 
constitutional freedom, and after a brief period of self-govern- 
ment, a protectorate, and a restoration of the ancient mon- 
archy had ensued. It was during these struggles that one 
side asserted, ‘‘ To contest the power of kings, is to dispute the 
power of God;” while the other vehemently maintained the 
original political equality of men, and their right to alter, or 
abolish the form of government under which they lived. It 
was for advocating these last principles, at war as they were 
with the law of nature, as expounded by the monarchists, that 
the noble Vane, the gallant Russell, and the stern Sidney, suf- 
fered as traitors. The American colonies, beneath the shades 
of the wilderness, sympathized with the doctrines, and lament- 
ed the fates of those disinterested and patriotic men. Mr. Jef- 
ferson, with that far-reaching knowledge of human nature for 
which he was ever distinguished, took advantage of these feel- 
ings, and re-awakened those sentiments by the Declaration of 
Independence. But, at the same time, he took the extremest 
ground. He went further than had been advanced by them, 
or by any writer, ancient or modern, who had enlisted on the 
side of the rights of man. Even Sidney, of whose work on 
the “* Science of Government” Jeffrey said, “ There is not a 
line in it, scarce, but what is treason,” falls far short of Mr. 
Jefferscn’s ideas, although to his work Mr. Jefferson is indebt- 
ed for many of his views ; indeed, his doctrine of equality is 
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repudiate by that author. Sidney remarks, ‘ that equality 
which is just among equals, is just only among equals. But 
such as are base, ignorant, vicious, slothful, or cowardly, are 
not equal, in natural or acquired virtues, to the generous, wise, 
valiant, and industrious, nor equally useful in the societies in 
which they live. They cannot, therefore, have an equal part 
in the government of them ; they cannot equally provide for 
the common good.” Mr.:‘Calhoun expresses, in his “* Disquisi#ion 
on Government,” the same idea, still more forcibly: ‘“‘ These 
great and dangerous errors have their origin in the prevalent 
opinion, that all men are created free and equal; than which 
nothing can be more unfounded and false. It rests upon the 
assumption of a fact, which is contrary to universal observa- 
tion, in whatever light it may be regarded. It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult to explain how an opinion, so destitute of all sound rea- 
son, could have been so extensively entertained. Men,” he 
further proceeds, ‘ instead of being born free and equal, are 
born subject not only to parental anthority, but to the laws 
and institutions of the country where born, and under whose 
protection they draw their first breath.” 

No state of society exists, no government exists, in which, 
or under which, all men are born equal. It is contrary to 
the law which the Creator has stamped upon the nature and 
genius of man. Abstractedly, man may be born to equal 
political rights, in countries where no disabilities of colors or 
races are established ; where no difference in sex is known, 
or if known, no distinctions of power or precedence are allowed 
in favor of the male over the female ; and where the hereditary 
principle, in regard to privileges and property, is abolished ; 
but, if such a country can be found, the inequalities of wealth, 
mind, morals, passions, instincts, and of physieal constitution, 
will still be presented. 

But stronger arguments than even these, showing that Mr. 
Jefferson’s doctrine is the dream of an enthusiast or visionary, 
and was never intended for a practical principle in govern- 
ment, are derived from contemporaneous history. In his list 
of grievances against England, there is no allusion to slavery 
and the slave-trade, both of which were originally introduced 
into the country in opposition to the wishes of the colonists. 
No such principle as that all men are created equal, was en- 
grafted on the ‘‘ Articles of Confederation,” though those 
articles had their origin in the same Congress, were considered, 
debated, and passed, by the same men who proclaimed the 
Declaration of Independence. When they came before the 
assemblies of the different States, no objections were raised 
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growing out of this omission, and when finally ratified,no amend- 
ment of this kind was suggested. Nor is it recognized in the 
Constitution of the United States. In the debates in the 
convention, in the compromises which led to the adoption 
of that instrument, in the controversies which ensued 
when the question of ratification was presented to the inde- 
pendent local legislatures or conventions, if any such doctrine 
was maintained it has escaped our notice. Indeed, it is a 
principle inconsistent with the genius of onr government, and 
inconsistent with the genius of all good government. Though 
placed in the bill of rights of some of the original thirteen 
States, it was practically ijouted in the body of their re- 
spective constitutions, and has been since practically flouted 
by their laws, by their judiciary, and still more by their peo- 
ple. It may be said to be ignored to this day by every State 
in the Union. With the exception of one or two Northern 
States, even nominally, there is no equality of civil and politi- 
cal rights extended to the white and black races. The latter, 
in the free States, are essentially as degraded in caste, as 
inferior in rank and condition, as proscribed by the conventuals 
of society, and as effectually under the ban of the law, as the 
slaves of the South. 

The second branch of the proposition, viz.: that life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, are inalienable rights, is equally 
untenable. If they are inalienable rights they cannot be 
transferred, sold, nor taken away; and to do so contravenes 
the law of God. That is the proposition, stripped of all dis- 
guise. If true, every government is a despotism ; every law 
regulating human action an iniquity; and the whole frame- 
work of society is based upon sin, is a blunder—a fraud and a 
libel upon humanity. If governments have been instituted by 
men, and are but aggregations of individuals, what right have 
they to abridge or alienate those blessings which God has 
conferred on man, when man himself cannot abridge or 
alienate them without putting his soul in jeopardy? A sin in 
the individual is equally a sin in a number of individuals. 
The case is not altered because it is done by the arm of the 
sovereign power, or under the sanction of municipal laws. 
These sink into insignificance and dwindle into nothingness 
before the law of nature. Nor is it altered, because it may be 
intended as a measure of defence and of protection to the 
largest number ; since no such plea can avail in a case when 
the law hangs, imprisons, or brands with infamy, a citizen, 
and takes his labor and property for public purposes, when 
the same law is so inconsistent as to denounce the same acts 
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when the citizen undertakes to do them without the interven- 
tion of the state. Nor is it altered, because man, upon the 
formation of the social compaet, surrendered to the constitu- 
ted authorities the right to inflict punishment upon him in 
the event he violated the law; for, if the rights belonging to 
him are inalienable, he can no more transfer them to the state 
than he can to his fellow. Such a concession on the part of 
the citizen, and the exercise of such a power by the state, are, 
therefore, sinful, nngatory, and void. The argument, when 
pushed to this extremity, conclusively proves that man has 
no inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, or it proves that all established systerns of government 
are founded in absurdity and wickedness. It proves that Mr. 
Jefferson was wrong, or that everybody else has been wrong, 
Js so yet, and will probably so remain. 

The doctrine which the experience and the wisdom of man- 
kind has sanctioned, in our judgment, is this: Life is a gift 
for wise purposes from God to man, and it would therefore be 
wrong and impious, from the mere desire of dying, or from his 
own selfishness or passion, or for want of courage to undergo 
the conflicts and temptations that beset his path, or from the 
impulse of despair, or the gratification of revenge, to perish 
by his own hand. But it may be an act of the most exalted 
heroism and of the purest piety, to offer up his life on the altar 
of his country; or for the sake of a great principle, or to per- 
form a large good to others. Vattel, in his work adapting the 
law of nations to the law of nature, expressly maintains this 
doctrine, and mentions, in high terms of eulogy, that noble 
Swiss patriot, Arnold de Winkelreid, who, at the battle of 
Sempach, formed the generous design of saving his country 
by sacrificing himself: ‘‘ My friends,” said he, to his comrades 
in arms, “‘ I am going this day to give my life to procure you 
the victory.” He did so, and his country was saved. The 
memory of such men is cherished by the universal sentiment 
of mankind; and, certainly, what strikes every human heart 
as right cannot be grossly and sinfully wrong. Nor is it 
contrary to the Divine law, if we may decide the question by 
the example of that “noble army of martyrs” who have died 
rather than abandon their religion; or by the veneration in 
whic: they are held by the most learned and most conscientious 
in all Christian lands. 

Liberty is a term not easy to define. There are so many 
varieties, to which the general term is applicable—so many 
meanings into which, with equal truth, it may be rendered— 
so many phases in which it has been and may be considered— 
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so many abstractions which have been attached to it—so 
many circumstances in the history of man as an individual 
and as a citizen of the community to which it may be applied— 
that it is oftentimes difficult to decide upon the distinctions 
with which it is used by writers, politicians, and publicists. 
But we take it that in the Declaration of Independence, the 
reference is to civil liberty, that liborty which a man enjoys, 
or is entitled to enjoy, as a citizen and a member of society. 
In this sense it simply means, ‘ protection or checks against 
undue interference, whether this be from individuals, from 
masses, or from government, The highest amount of liberty 
comes to signify the safest guarantees of undisturbed legiti- 
mate action, and the most efficient checks against undue inter- 
ference.” ‘This interpretation, from Dr. Lieber, is adopted ; 
inasmuch as no civilian, with whose writings we are familiar, 
has devoted more study to the subject,-or has offered a more 
satisfactory explanation. Liberty, then, is the result of gov- 
ernment, and all those vague and unsubstantial theories, which 
contend that every one who enters into the social compact sur- 
renders a portion of his liberty, unless it be the liberty of the 
pirate or freebooter, or the liberty of acting wrong, are false 
and erroneous. In fact man being, by the divine law—the 
instinct of his nature—social and gregarious, is impelled, by 
an irresistible impulse, into society, and society, by laws 
equally imperative, is impelled into government ; sach a con- 
dition as the natural state—that is, a state of absolute inde- 
pendence, of a distinct and segregate existence—never has ex- 
isted, und never can exist. , So long as man is a dependent 
creature, so long as affinities between the opposite sexes con- 
tinue, so long as affection toward offspring and kindred and 
friends remains in the human bosom, so long as the desire for 
property forms a part of the nature of man, he will consort 
and mingle with his fellows, and therefore requires protection 
from the stronger arm of government, that he may enjoy undis- 
turbed the blessings he has already acquired, and those which 
he has a hope or a desire of acquiring. Hence, if civil liberty 
is the result of government, it is not a natural, and, as a con- 
sequence, not an inalienable right. The power which confer- 
red it may take it away, under the laws and constitutional 
forms which have been prescribed. To deprive him of it in 
any other way is tyranny. If it is not inalienable, man has 
a right to surrender it ; to sell it, to give it away, or to dispose 
of it as he thinks proper, provided he makes no infringement 
upon the rights of others, interferes in no wise with the duties 
he owes to the state, and is not thus enabled to shield himself. 
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from the influence of its laws. By the old cclonial laws of 
New-York, it was allowable for Christians to hold in bondage 
‘such as -have willingly sold or shall sell themselves.” In- 
disputably a similar doctrine is recognized by the practice of 
the Federal Government, which sanctions the right of every 
citizen to place himself beyond the pale of the law of his 
nativity by a change of his allegiance. If he chooses, he may 
become a serf in Russia, a bondman in Arabia, or a slave in 
Turkey, upon the same principle that he can enter into the 
collieries of England as a laborer, flourish as a speculator in 
the funds under the imperial sway of Napoleon, or bow as a 
subject to the despotism of Spain. It is preposterous to hold, 
that, while the law will afford a protection to a man who de- 
sires to aliene his freehold or his chattels—will aid him to 
aliene his wife, for a just cause—will allow him, with certain 
restrictions, to aliene his children, if he chooses—will suffer 
him to aliene his religion or his country, as his caprice or his 
interest may dictate—at the same time will deny him the 
privilege to aliene himself for a number of days, for a term of 
years, or even for life. 

But whether these conclusions be just or not, is immaterial, 
since Mr. Jefferson had no reference to the personal liberty of 
the citizen, except as it might be disregarded or trampled 
on by government, in contempt of law. Contemplating it in 
this point of view his doctrine is equally at fault, for, within 
the limits of its constitutional powers, the state can restrain, 
legitimately, the actions of the individual, in every pursuit in 
which he embarks, and can punish him for every crime which 
he commits. It may force him into its armies and navies 
against his will; it may make him labor on its highways, or 
serve on its juries, or pay its taxes, or even to neglect his 
own business to be a witness for another. So, also, if his rela- 
tion to the state be of such a character that he cannot be 
otherwise kept in the line of duty, it may compel him to work 
for his own support ; it may imprison him to restrain the vio- 
lence of his turbulent temper; or, if necessary to a due sub- 
jection of his rebellious spirit, it may place a master over him, 
who shall receive the proceeds of his skill or his industry. 
These things are actually done in the sanjtary police or penal 
laws of most of the States of this Union, and are embodied in 
the codes of the best-regulated and freest governments. This 
being true of the powers and action of governments in refer- 
ence to those who are technically citizens—it may, for its 
own security, and for the greater good of its people, and for 
the greater good of an inferior race, regulate a system of ser- 
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vitude already existing, or condemn others of the same class 
to slavery, without trespassing further upon human rights 
than it does, properly and legitimately, in the instances first cited. 

If this reasoning fails to satisfy the candid inquirer that the 
Declaration of Independence enunciates an evident untruth 
instead of a self-evident truth, still the opponents of slavery 
are not advanced in their arguments or their wishes. For 
neither the authors of that immortal instrument, nor the com- 
mittee who gave it their approbation, nor the Congress which 
adopted it, intended to include within its spirit that servile 
and degraded class of beings, who were then under the laws 
of the mother-country, and under the legislative enactments 
and judicial decisions of the colonies, in the condition of 
slavery. That this proposition is correct it is not difficult to 
prove. Had the slave population been aimed at as well as the 
free, many of the ablest and best men in that Congress, 
including Mr. Jefferson himself, were voluntarily proclaiming 
their own infamy ; since, being slaveholders, they were guilty 
of an unpardonable and monstrous iniquity. If they had felt 
that they were treading upon the inalienable rights of the black 
race, the plain and imperative duty devolved upon them to 
manumit them instantly. Nor should they have paused then. 
They ought to have denounced the whole system of slavery as 
inconsistent with natural laws, as an outrage, and a sin. 
That those tried and fearless men did nothing of the kind for- 
ever disposes of the question. What a portion of them may 
have done many years afterward, or in their dying bequests, 
does not weaken this impregnable position. 

The idea that slavery as then existing was denounced in the 
Declaration of Independence, is unsupported by contemporane- 
ous evidence. It is altogether modern. On the contrary, in ad- 
dition to what has been stated, it should be recollected that 
the constitutions of all the States continued to recognize 
slavery until the people of the North learned, from experience, 
that African labor was unadapted to their ungenial soil, and 
still more ungenial climate. It was not for the salvation of 
their souls, or to satisfy their consciences—it was to save 
their pockets that led to its abolition. And when that was 
resolved on, it was made prospective, and so gradual in its 
operation as to be almost unfelt. Had it been in their estima- 
tion so great and heinous a sin to hold a slave then as it is 
now, it would seem that they should have lost not a moment 
in the work of enfranchisement. It should have been done 
quickly, promptly, and with hearty-good will. It should 
have been stricken from their statutes and their laws at once 
and forever. 
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ART. VII.—THE NORTH AMERICAN PLAIN—VALLEY OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI, ETC. 


A crear theme, truly, considered in its vast extent and unity 
of character, its adaptation by soil, climate, minerals, and 
exemption from obstacles, to easy intercourse among its in- 
habitants ; greater still, in view of the wonder-working develop- 
ments of industry and civilization, now in progress; and 
greatest of all, in what it is surely destined to become, even 
in that brief period of time measured by the lives of persons 
now in being. In extent, it is one of the greatest plains on 
the earth’s surface; stretching northward from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Arctic Sea, and bounded on its east and west 
borders by the crests of the mountain chains of the continent, 
thousands of miles apart. Below the sixtieth degree of latitude 
this valley embraces not less than three millions and a half of 
square miles. Of this vast expanse, not less than two and a 
half millions of square miles are fertile and in a good climate. 
Here are sixteen hundred millions of acres ready to yield 
support, when all its resources are brought into use, to sixteen 
hundred millions of inhabitants. This would exceed by sixty 
per cent. the present population of our globe. With a density 
equal to Belgium, it would contain seven hundred millions ; 
equal to Holland and Great Britain, six hundred millions ; to 
France, four hundred and sixty millions; to Austrian empire 
and Massachusetts, four hundred millions; or to Prussia, three 
hundred and ninety millions. This territory will number, in 
1860, not less than twenty-two millions ; which will increase, 
during the next twenty years, to not less than forty-five mil- 
lions. Our estimate for the coming century, is represented 
by the following figures: 1860, twenty-two millions; 1880, 
forty-five millions; 1900, eighty millions; 1920, one hundred 
and forty millions; 1940, two hundred,and twenty millions ; 
and in 1960, three hundred and fifty millions. It would then 
be less densely settled than-Massachusetts and the best im- 
proved countries of Europe are at this time. ‘Taking into 
account the probable immigration from the Atlantic border 
and from Europe, it is scarcely over-sanguine to expect an 
increase, within the coming esntury, which will bring the 
aggregate up to three hundred and fifty millions. 

The progress of the twenty-two millions now upon this plain, 
to three hundred and fifty millions, in 1960, and to a high 
degree of wealth and refinement, seems to be guaranteed by 
the facility of intercourse which the uniformity of its general 
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surface and its magnificent lakes and rivers hold out to their 
acceptance. It is one plain, unbroken by any notable obstruc- 
tion to easy communication of its various sections with each 
other. This unity of physical character is being strengthened 
by iron bands, every day made longer and stronger; and bya 
motive power in engineering, increasing in cheapness and 
efficiency year by year, on all the rivers, lakes and railways 
of the vast area. Raw materials for the motors that, on lake, 
river, ocean, and railway, are to work out results which, if we 
could foresee, would appear nothing less than miracles, are 
provided in the immense coal and iron deposits that are found 
in every great section of the plain and underlie no small por- 
tion of its surface. And not alone on the highways of com- 
merce are these wonder-working motors to manifest their 
powers. In workshop and mine, on the farm and plantation, 
and wherever else machinery can be employed, steam will do 
the work of human muscle, and, by its rapid increase, will 
augment exchangeable products to an extent scarcely an- 
ticipated by the most hopeful optimist of the present day. In 
considering the proximate future of this North American plain, 
we should fail to do it justice were we to leave out of view 
those great sources of immigration—the modern hives of 
nations, that have begun to send their swarms of superfluous 
population to settle down on its woodlands and prairies, This 
immigration, great as it has seemed and as it in truth has 
been, is but in the commencement of its career. It is not, 
alone, the country of the ancient Scythians, the Scandinavians, 
that now sends forth, and which is hereafter to send forth, 
colonies over the Atlantic, but nearly all Western Europe, in 
diflerent degrees. The Baltic countries, while sending forth 
the enterprising sons and daughters of their plains and moun- 
tains to every part of the earth, have gone on increasing their 
numbers at home, so that, since the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, their population has doubled. Prussia, 
with a population of six millions in 1800, has increased it te 
nearly eighteen millions. England has more than doubled 
her numbers in the same time; while she has been peopling 
Australia, Canada, and other colonies, sending to our States 
in the meantime, no inconsiderable number of her sons. The 
other nations uf Western Europe have been increasing and 
colonizing at a slower rate, but without intermission. It is 
estimated that, of the two hundred and eighty millions now 
inhabiting Europe, not less than one hundred millions belong 
to the dominant race, having a preponderance of Teutonic 
blood, and. being famous for their disposition and ability to 
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take possession of whatever lands invite their cupidity and 
enterprise. They are greedy to hold dominion over the soil. 
In their own country, this greed has directed the use of capi- 
tal, however earned, to the purchase of land, carrying up the 
price beyond the means of the less wealthy. These, not cured 
of their desire to become landholders by the lack of means to 
gratify it in their native country, cast longing eyes over the 
ocean toward the great western plain, where their love of 
independence and their desire to own land may be certainly 
and cheaply gratified. 

The natural increase of this one hundred millions of the 
ruling race of man, with the fifty millions who partake of his 
blood, is about two millionsa year. In a normal condition of 
affairs, taking in a series of years, one million of this increase 
may be expected to seek new homes across the Atlantic. 
Where else should they go? It must be kept in mind that 
Caucasian man originated in a cold, or what some would call 
a temperate climate, in the high grounds if not in the high 
latitudes of the north temperate zone. The highest type of 
this man is the Teutonic: dominant wherever he plants him- 
self, but only permanently dominant in high latitudes. Over 
his own rage, who make new homes in a ‘hot clime and lose 
their native vigor under a sultry sky, he triumphs, as he does 
over all other races. In his proper clime he rules, either by 
making his own blood predominate, in a mixture with other 
races, or by open conquest. In the northern temperate 
zone, on its elevated table-land, he is supposed to have been 
created. Asia, the continent of his origin, is, in all its most 
inviting plains and valleys, filled with people—much of it to 
repletion. He sees there no field for his colonies. Westward 
—the direction which. for many centuries, his course of empire 
has been directed—he sees spread out before him an immense 
plain, occupying the best part of the northern temperate zone 
of North America: a plain which all writers of authority, on 
the physical geography of the earth, admit to be superior, in 
its capacity to sustain a dense civilized population, to any 
other; in great part unoceupied, but full of inducements for 
making it his home—an appropriate home for such a race in 
which to develop every branch of civilized and civilizing in- 
dustry. He sees that, permeating this plain, throughout its 
vast extent, are immense navigable rivers, great inland seas, 
and a network of iron-ways, made and in progress of con- 
struction ; that land of the best quality, if not offered to him 
for the taking, as it probably soon will be, can be bought at 
trom the eighth of a dollar to ten dollars per acre, jn fall own- 
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ership: the title, the most perfect possible, coming direct from 
the original exclusive owner, the Government; that here is 
established, and in full operation, a government of the people, 
of whom he may, if he will, become a member; that here 
are organized systems of education, not excelled in efliciency 
in the most enlightened nations of the Old World; and that 
universal toleration in religion and a free press are guaran- 
teed and sustained by all our constitutions of government and 
by public opinion. 

He is no lover of mankind who does not contemplate with 
delight the field, for the expansion of his race, which is opened 
to him on this great plain. It seems impossible that any one 
should be possessed of a reasonable knowledge of its adap- 
tation to the support of hundreds of millions of the most 
advanced race of human beings without a feeling of exulta- 
tion at the prospect. We dwell upon it with peculiar pleasure, 
because we are among its early inhabitants; because it is 
opening its capabilities with our co-operation. It is our 
country. Within it, in the lapse of no long space of time, 
will throb the heart of our nation and of our continent. Nor 
is it too sanguine to anticipate that at some future period in 
it will pulsate the heart of humanity Among all the great 
plains of the world a revolutionary poet apostrophized it, ‘‘ Most 
fruitful thy soil; most inviting thy clime.” Although there 
are plains of greater extent, there is not one, in all the world, 
with so mapy natural resources for the support of an equal 
number of the Caucasian race. The plain watered by the 
' Amazon and Oronoco is not less extended or fertile, but its 
climate, for the most part, is fatal to Europeans, and only 
adapted to the tropical races—Indian, Negro, and Malay. The 
great plains, in the temperate zone of the Old World, are 
already well peopled, and some of them in a condition to send 
out colonies. The plain of the temperate zone in South 
America, of which the Rio de la Plata is the centre, has great 
extent and innumerable resources: but it has the disadvan- 
tages of being far removed from the colonizing nations, and, 
what is worse, of being in possession, so far as it is settled, of a 
mixed- race of inferior character. Ours, then, is ¢he plain of 
the world. As yet it has but just been touched by the hand 
of industry. Its life is but of yesterday, and yet it is becom- 
ing famous wherever in the world knowledge abounds and 
interest is taken in the advancement of our race. Gradually 
the eyes of men are opening to the commanding position which 
a few years, as counted in the life of a nation, will give it 
in the world’s affairs. The rapid dissemination, through the 
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civilized world, of geographical knowledge, embracing ethno- 
logical and meteorological facts, is such that no long time can 
elapse before the claims of our North American plain to be- 
come the principal theatre of human power will be generally 
admitted. As this conviction gradually takes possession of 
the minds of men, there will be manifested aa increasing 
desire to make it a home: not alone by the landless and needy 
classes, as, to a considerable extent, it has been hitherto, but 
also by the richest and most cultivated classes. It will be 
the rising sun to men’s visions, until it shall become the noon- 
day sun to the nations. Universal belief, following universal 
history, has established the fact, that Westward the star of 
empire takes its way. The star of empire, now shining over 
the western shores of Europe, is becoming visible to our con- 
tinent. When it crosses the Atlantic, it will stand over, and, 
as we fondly hope, shine for ages and ages from the zenith on 
our central plain. This glorious vision is only to become a 
reality by the co-operative aid of the great body of enlightened 
men of other countries. Europe, by the grand development 
of forces lately brought into operation, is by our side. Steam, 
operating on the machinery which it has called into life, has, 
within the present century, made of Europe one family, and 
brought the continents of the Old and the New World almost into 
virtual contact. Working the printing press, it has poured 
newspapers, pamphlets, and books, into nearly all the houses of 
Christendom ; moving machinery for textile fabrics, it clothes 
all nations; scorning the aid, and defying the opposition of 
winds and waves, it moves over the waters immense store- 
houses of merchandise and colonies of people from country to 
country, equalizing and giving to all shores the natural pro- 
ductions of all climes and the industrial productions of all 
nations; over all lands, where labor and its fruits are pro- 
tected, it has aided to prepare its level and smooth iron-ways, 
on which, drawn by its magie power, the swift wheels of com- 
merce roll the people and the results of their labor, from city 
to city, from state to state, and from clime to clime. Who can 
fully comprehend the immense results, in the production of 
wealth, which steam-operating machinery is now eflecting ? 
It is probably not extravagant to assert that, for years, steam 
power over the civilized world has been increased at the annual — 
rate of twenty per cent. New applications of its power are 
every day brought into use. Enthusiastic John Fitch coveted 
the glory of introducing steam-propelled vessels on the Ohio 
and other great rivers of the West. He did not over-estimate 
the value, to that region, of that long-since-accomplished result. 
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But he probably did not foresee that steam power would, in no 
long period of time, find, in the interior plain, the best field 
for its power over all its broad surface: as well in the villages, 
towns, and cities, as on the great waters ; as well on the farms 
and plantations as in the cities; and, with Briarean arms, 
embrace and connect together all in one brotherhood of inter- 
est and friendship. It would be extremely interesting to know 
how much labor, expressed in man-power and horse-power, is 
now being performed by steam in our plain, and what is its 
yearly increase. Of the twenty-two millions now in the great 
plain, probably seven millions would represent the man- 
power exercised in the various industrial oceupations by the 
human muscle. The animal-power and water-power in use 
are much greater, but we have no means of getting their sta- 
tistics, and we must therefore leave them to conjecture. Steam- 
power is rapidly gaining on all others, and is, beyond doubt, 
already more used than any other, if not than all others. 

What are the principal gateways through which the com- 
merce of this great plain will be carried on with the rest of 
the world? Nature has not left this in doubt. The Missis- 
sippi river, with its 18,000 miles of steam navigation, pene- 
trating, by its own channel and by its numerous affluents, the 
richest and most extensive portion of the plain, opens on the 
Gulf of Mexico, around and near which lic the most produc- 
tive tropical regions of the world, and through or near which 
the commerce of. two great oceans with each other is seeking 
and just beginning to find an appropriate passage-way. The 
shores of the Gulf, exclusive of bays, islands, &c., are, in ex- 
tent, nearly 4,000 miles, of which nearly half belong to our 
republic. From this Gulf are four great channels, or routes of 
commerce : first, and most important, is that by the Missis- 
sippi; second, and probably second in future commercial 
value, is that by the isthmus‘of Tehuantepec, by which the 
exchange commerce of the Gulf and Pacific Ocean is probably 
to be carried on; third, the channel between the keys of 
Cape Florida and Cuba, and known as the Florida channel 
or strait; and, fourth, the channel of Yucatan, which opens 
into the Caribbean sea. 

It is impossible to estimate the amount of commerce which 
will be controlled by the Tehuantepec Isthmus. A railway 140 
miles long, may be made to traverse it, which will bring 
together the accumulated commerce of the Pacific Ocean with 
that of the North American plain; of the shores of the Gulf, 
and possibly, also, that of the Atlantic with its wide range of 
shores, in Europe, Africa, and South America. It will cer- 
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tainly be the passage-way for commerce between the great 
plain and the Pacific coasts, north of its own latitude. Avship 
canal may some day be made across the isthmus, at some 
other point, connecting the two oceans by way of the Carib- 
bean Sea. This would not lessen the importance, to the great 
plain, of the commerce with the Pacific. It would give it 
another and better channel, in addition to the Tehuantepec 
railway. How extensive this Pacific commerce is destined to 
become, few will be sanguine enough to fully appreciate. The 
productions of commerce are being multiplied among civilized 
nations, in a geometrical ratio: correspondingly rapid will be 
the increase of people and their products, in the central plain. 
The opening of China, Japan, and eastern Russia, to the com- 
merce of the world, promises the inauguration of a new era in 
commercial developments, which can hardly fail to be felt with 
peculiar force on the isthmus transit, and through it upon the 
great plain. We will not, here, put down the numbers inhab- 
iting the populous shores of eastern Asia, or the less populous 
coasts of western North America. Suffice it to say, that they 
amount to about half ofall the inhabitants of the earth, and 
embrace a large portion of its industry and skill. Any one, 
not already familiar with the numbers and resources of these 
countries, can easily satisfy himself of their great and growing 
importance. That the bulk of this commerce will pass the 
isthmus, instead of taking’a railroad across the broad conti- 
nent, by way of San Francisco or other Pacific ports, there 
seems to us little room for doubt. We have no faith in the 
construction of such a road during the next twenty years; and 
when it is built, we think it will fail to draw away from the 
isthmus and Mississippi route, any large proportion of the ton- 
nage passing between the Pacific coasts and our great valley. 
We could dwell with pleasure on the ease with which the pro- 
ductions of the gulf borders, rich in all the vegetable produc- 
tions which a trepic sun brings forth from the teeming soil, 
can be exchanged for the multiplied products of industry 
brought forth in a colder climate from the soil and the work- 
shop, prepared by the hand of industry and skill in the hun- 
dred cities of the plain; and the facility of intercourse, by 
which the people of different climes may interchange hospital- 
ities and mingle interests and sympathies; escaping tropic 
heats, and enjoying the invigorating breezes of the lakes in 
summer; and in winter, basking in the genial sun of the gulf 
coasts. 

To recur to the sources of emigration, by the aid of which 
the great plain is shortly to be well peopled. Emigrants from 
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France, Spain, and other countries bordering the Mediterranean 
will naturally enter the plain by the Mexican gulf; as will 
also a portion of those who embark at ports beyond the British 
channel. But the great body of emigrants, those who take ships 
at the ports of the United Kingdom, the North sea, and the Bal- 
tic, will enter the great plain by way of the St. Lawrence 
valley, the opening of which into the Atlantic, constitutes the 
natural gateway to the plain from the East. The advantages 
which the St. Lawrence channel offers for intercourse between 
the great marts of commerce of the world and the great plain, 
are manifest and commanding. It openson the Atlantic, near 
the great track of navigation between North America and 
Europe, and penetrates, by its lake} expansions, into the heart 
of the continent; thus, in effect, extending ocean navigation 
almost to the centre of the great plain. By means of canals, 
all the great lakes have an unobstructed communication with 
the ocean for sea-going vessels of three hundred tons. 

By an enlargement of these canals, now in progress and not 
long to be delayed, steam-vessels, of from eight to twelve hun- 
dred tons burden, will be enabled to pass between the great 
lakes and the Atlantic. Thus, will the line of great lakes 
become an extension of the ccean, for all purposes of com- 
merce. Bordering these lakes, are the most populous and 
flourishing States of our Republic and the not less flourishing 
province of Canada. New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota, contain a popu- 
lation of over twelve millions, of whom atleast six millions 
use the lakes as their chief channel of commerce. The Brit- 
ish provinces, to wit, the Canadas, New Brunswick, Nova- 
Scotia, &c., have a present population of three millions, in- 
habiting the northern shores of the lakes and both shores of 
the St. Lawrence river and gulf. Here, then, are a people, 
hardy, industrious, enterprising, and intelligent, numbering 
nine millions, a great portion of whom have recently estab- 
lished their homes on and near these fertile shores; whose 
industry, already, according to the highest official authorities, 
has created a commerce, the annual value of which has 
reached six hundred millions, and whose increase in numbers, 
from year to year, may be reasonably reckoned at over five per 
cent., and whose progress in wealth will give a duplication, 
in periods not exceeding ten years. ‘The shore line of this 
great mediterranean group of seas, according to Col. Abert, 
measures over six thousand miles. The shores of the St. 
Lawrence river and gulf, forming a part of this immense sys- 
tem of inland waters, measure more than three thousand 
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miles. Here are over nine thousand miles of shore accessible 
to the shipping of the whole maritime world; and, opening 
by an immense mouth toward Great Britain, into and near 
which the chief commerce of Europe centres. It especially 
invites the commerce of Europe north of Spain, and all north- 
eastern America. Into this region, so well appreciated and 
so inviting to the hardy people of northern and middle Europe, 
the great tidal wave of colonization is pouring, in numbers, 
annually counting by hundreds of thousands. The States, 
territories, and colonies, which have their chief commercial 
intercourse through these lakes, embracing a considerable por- 
tion of the upper Mississippi valley, are the favorite locations 
for the main body of these colonists. 

We have spoken of the éwo great channels of communica- 
tion opening the North American Valley to the rest of the 
world: that, by the mouth of the Mississippi, to the tropical 
regions of the Gulf and adjacent waters, and across the isth- 
mus, to the great commerce of the Pacific ocean; and that 
by the St. Lawrence system of waters to the shores of 
Europe and of all other countries bordering the Atlantic, 
through all its climates, keeping out of view other channels, 
which to some extent compete with these great natural 
gateways. Mobile and Galveston bays, in some degree par- 
ticipate in the exchange commerce between the Atlantic waters 
and the great plain; and, by means of steam on rivers and 
railways, will probacly preserve such share as to keep a whole- 
some competition sufficient to prevent the evils of monopoly. 

The St. Lawrence gateway has a more powerful rival, in 
New-York bay. The Appalachian chain of mountains, the 
natural barrier between the great plain and the Atlantic bor- 
der, is severed where the Hudson and Mohawk rivers have 
their passage way, and where Lake Champlain occupies the 
low valley between the Adirondack and Green mountains; so 
that New-York bay and the great lakes, Ontario and Erie and 
Lake Champlain, can hold commercial intercourse, unimpeded 
by mountains, and greatly facilitated by the Hudson and Mo- 
hawk rivers and by Lake Champlain. Along the valleys of 
the Mohawk and Lake Champlain, and connected with the nav- 
igable waters of the Hudson, are canals and railroads, which 
have diverted from the main channel, by the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence, the largest portion of the commerce of the 
great lake region with the old States of our Union and with 
Europe. A contest is in progress between the Canadian gov- 
ernment, backed by the mother-country, on one side, and 
the State of New-York on the other side, for supremacy in 
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this already immense commerce. By means of canals and 
locks around the falls of St. Mary’s, Niagara, and St. Law- 
rence rivers—the governments of the Canadas and the State 
of Michigan have furnished a clear water-way for vessels of 
moderate tonnage, between all the great lakes, including Lake 
Superior and the Atlantic waters ; so that a growing direct com- 
merce has recently sprung up at several of the lake cities 
with ports in Europe, the West Indies, and South America. 
As before remarked, this channel is to be improved by the 
enlargement of canals and locks, so as to pass large steam- 
propelling ships, between lake and ocean. On the other hand, 
the State of New-York has nearly finished the enlargement 
of her canals, by which boats of 250 tons will pass directly 
between lakes Erie, Ontario, and Champlain, and the ocean 
harbor of New-York. ‘To enhance the value of these canals, 
steam is being applied, with apparent success, to the propul- 
sion of the vessels which navigate them. The diversion from 
the natural channel—the St. Lawrence river—which New- 
York, in the infancy of the lake country settlements, accom- 
plished by the opening of her small canals to the lakes, in 
1825, has had the principal agency in swelling the importance 
of that metropolis, and increasing her population from 
140,000 to about one million, including her dependent suburbs. 
To what extent a direct trade between ocean and lakes will 
prove advantageous through the present channels, it requires 
more experience to prove. One firm has advertised for twenty- 
five vessels to be chartered, for cargoes, from lake ports to 
ports on the Atlantic, the present season. Success may ulti- 
mately depend on the use of improved motors, whether of 
steam or something else, in water transport, and also on the 
fitness of the channels provided by the rival powers. 

A ship canal, to connect the navigable waters of the Hudson 
with the St. Lawrence, near Montreal, using Lake Champlain, 
as far as it goes, is entirely feasible, at a cost, according to 
the size of the canal and locks, of from ten to*twenty millions. 
It would be equally feasible, thongh much more costly, to 
enlarge, to ship-canal size, the canal from Oswego to Albany. 
With either of these channels open to such vessels as are best 
adapted to navigate the lakes and enter the harbors of their 
cities, New-York might still retain the greatest share of the 
lake commerce with the outer world. Owing to the difficulty 
of keeping open, to a greater depth than twelve feet, the harbors - 
and channels of the lakes, it does not seem likely that vessels 
of greater draught than twelve feet will be constructed. What 
new models may be contrived, adapted alike to lake and 
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ocean navigation, to carry the maximum of freight with the 
use of the minimum of power, and what new contrivances of 
propulsion may come into use, no one can foresee, It is certain 
that improvement, in water transport, has not arrived at its 
culminating point. On the contrary, it seems to us that, 
among the most rational anticipations of future progress, the 
cheapening of water transport, by new inventions and new ap- 
plications of old inventions and machinery, is to be unhesi- 
tatingly acknowledged. Until man has accomplished the feat 
of so using the powers of nature and art, as to attain for his 
vessels the swiftness through the water of the most rapidly 
moving fish, he will not have reached the extreme limit of the 
possible ; and we look with confidence to the coming age for 
great progress in navigation, toward this limit. 

It may not be amiss, before closing this article, to ask atten- 
tion to another route, chiefly by water, which the northern 
portion of the plain may, at some future time, use extensively 
for its exterior commerce. We refer to the route by way of 
Lake Winnipeg, ‘he Saskatchewan river, Rocky mountain 
pass, and Fraser, or Columbia river to its mouth; and, in 
another direction, from Lake Winnipeg and Nelson river to 
Hudson Bay. 

If this article had not already been sufficiently extended, we 
would compare the merits of the principal railroad routes, be- 
tween the great plain and the cities through which is trans- 
acted its foreign and coast commerce. 

Our silence respecting railroads as instruments of commerce, 
must not be construed as a lack of appreciation of these inval- 
uable instrumentalities. For the carrying of people and mer- 
chandise requiring rapid movement, our canals, lakes, and 
rivers do not compete, nor are they likely to compete with 
them. But as they are still the fashion, as they have lately 
been the rage of our time, railways need no invitation to 
the public, to canvass or appreciate their merits. 

The interchange of productions of the different climates, and 
the various industries of the great plain, within itself, is a 
subject worthy a distinct treatment, in an article specially de- 
voted to its present condition and prospective development. 

J. W. 8. 
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ART. VII.—A SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY: ITS PROSPECT, RE- 
SOURCES, AND DESTINY. 


Tue oft-repeated aggressions of the North, together with 
that disastrous system of compromises, by which the South 
has been defrauded of her just rights, will force upon the South- 
ern people, at no distant day, the alternative of ‘‘ Submission 
in the Union, or Independence out of it.” 

That this is the end to which we are hastening, who, that is 
acquainted with the history of the Union for the past forty 
years, can doubt? It appears to be the settled policy of the 
North to trample upon the rights of the South, and reduce 
her to an inferior position. She will soon consummate her de- 
signs, unless the South cast aside all indecision, and set up a 
government for herself. The North already has the majority 
in the.councils of the nation, and she is rapidly acquiring such 
a majority as will enable her to alter the Constitution so as to 
-subserve her aggressive policy. In the Senate, that bulwark 
of Southern liberty, she is already in the majority ; Minneso- 
ta, Oregon, and Kansas, will soon greatly augment that ma- 
jority. In the House of Representatives, she has a majority 
of fifty-four out of two hundred and thirty-four members. 
Now, if the North, in less than ten years, adds four new States 
to her interests, while the South remains stationary, how long 
will it take her to acquire the requisite majority of two thirds 
to overturn the Constitution? 

In order to answer this question, and fully to comprehend 
its importance, let us examine the resources of the North. 
She has Nebraska, Kansas, Oregon, Minnesota, and Washing- 
ton, embracing an area of nearly a million of square miles, which, 
if divided into States of a hundred thousand square miles each, 
would form ten States. The South can expect no accession to 
her ranks from this vast domain. Kansas, to whom she might 
have looked for an ally, has declared against her. Minnesota 
and Oregon have likewise ranged under the Free State ban- 
ner. Nebraska and Washington, together with all the States 
that may be carved out of them, will doubtless follow their 
example. The only hope of extension that the South has, is 
from Utah, New-Mexico, and Indian territories. Even this 
is but a feeble hope. Is it likely that the North, which has 
Europe in addition to her own population to draw her emi- 
grants from, will permit us quietly to occupy these territories ? 
Let the history of Kansas answer. Must we renew the dis- 
gract ful scenes enacted within her borders? Must we obtain 
by such struggles, that which is our natural right? 
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But admitting that such a struggle as that of Kansas is no 
more to be renewed ; that both North and South are willing 
to let the natural tide of emigration determine the political 
condition of the territories; what then? What hope is there 
for the South? Emigration from the South cannot compete 
with that from the North, backed by the thousands that are 
yearly poured in from Europe. The natural consequence will 
follow, that Northern principles will predominate, and every 
new State will but serve to swell the power of the North. 

Doubtless there are many in the South, who dissent from 
this view. There are those who think they discern the dawn- 
ing of a brighter day for the South. They tell us that the 
people of the North are awakening to a just perception of our 
rights ; that they are about to throw off the shackles of their 
political demagogues. But what guarantee have we of their 
abandonment of the policy so persistently followed for the last 
forty years? Having once tasted the sweets of power, they 
will not willingly relinquish it. If the last presidential elec- 
tion has any significance, we think the South can derive little 
consolation from it. In that election the Black Republican 
candidate received 114 electoral votes ; what will he receive in 
1860? We think he will receive enough to elect him. Will 
the South remain in the Union under a Black Republican 
president? Never! The day that witnesses the inauguration 
of a Black Republican president, will witness the dissolution 
of this Union ! 

It may also be argued that there isa large conservative 
body of the Northern people, who will maintain the rights of 
the South. There is, doubtless, such a body; but of what 
avail will they be to us, unless they are able to give expres- 
sion to their sentiments in the halls of Congress, by electing 
suitable men? As long as they are in the minority the oppo- 
sition will send men who will be adverse to our interests. 
Neither have we the assurance that this conservative minority 
will become, in time, the majority ; on the contrary, we think 
it more probable they will decrease. At present, there are 
in the national legisiature many Northern men who stand 
‘‘ shoulder to shoulder” with those from the South. We must 
not place foo much reliance upon these, however; for they 
may desert us in the hour of our greatest need. Witness the 
course of Douglas upon the Kansas question. Here was a man 
who stood high in the confidence of the South, and who prob- 
ably would have received the suffrages of her people at the 
next presidential election. When such men desert us, our con- 
fidence in our allies must necessarily be shaken, Doubtless 
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there are many high-toned men in the Northern delegation, 
who would scorn to play the part of a traitor; who profess to 
be our friends, and are such. As long as such men are in the 
national councils it may be well; but their places may be 
filled by others inimical tous, Thus we see that we must not 
depend too much upon our Northern allies. 

Judging from the past, we cannot rely upon the promises of 
the North for the future. We gave our assent to the Missouri 
Compromise, thus relinquishing our right to a portion of the 
public domain, that we might peaceably enjoy the remainder. 
But we were not permitted quietly to reap the fruit of our 
sacrifices. When, in 1850, California applied for admission 
into the Union, instead of being admitted as a slaveholding 
State, according to the Missouri Compromise, she came in as 
a free State. ‘Thus was the South robbed of 188,000 square 
miles of territory, for which she had freely poured out her 
treasure and her blood. Thus was the equality of the South 
in the Senate destroyed. 

The next step of the North, in pursuance of her policy, was 
the fanious Kansas-Nebraska Act, which, under the pretence of 
restoring to the South her just and equal right to the public 
territory, prepared the way for the final ascendency oi the North. 
This measure received the support of Southern representatives. 
So far as principle went, it was an act of justice toward us 
deserving of our support, as it admitted the equal right of the 
South, with the North, te all the public domain. But was 
not the adoption of this Kansas-Nebraska Act a “ jumping 
from the frying-pan into the fire?’ Under the Missouri 
Compact we had a portion of the public territory secured to 
us (at least for a time), against which the hordes of free-soil 
emigrants could not avail: by disannulling that compact, we 
cast from us our only hope of territorial extension. True, we 
lost California in spite of that agreement; but we are our- 
selves chargeable for it. If the ‘Anited South had presented 
to the North the alternative of California for the South, or 
Disunion, she would have obtained her just right in the Union, 
or the issue, which sooner or later will be forced upon her, 
would have been met, and the problem of a Southern Con- 
federacy, ere this, would have been solved. 

When Senator Douglas introduced his Kansas- Nebraska Act, 
it received the support of Southern representatives, who re- 
garded it as an acknowledgment of the principle for which the 
Suuth has ever contended : “the equal right of the slaveholding 
with the non-slaveholding States to the public domain. The 
act was passed and became the law of the land. ‘The clouds 
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disappeared from the political horizun, and all became calm 
and serene. Peace once more shed her benignant beams over 
the land; Stephen A. Douglas, the prime mover in this scheme 
of pacification, became the leader of our Northern allies, and 
one of the foremost champions of the Democratic party. 

But soon the tocsin of strife was heard throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The Douglas Compromise 
proved to be but a short truce, instead of a lasting peace. 
The North organized her Aid Societies for the purpose of forcing 
free-soil emigration into Kansas, and thus wresting her from 
the South. Roused from her dreams of security, the South 
determined to meet the enemy with his own weapons. Emi- 
grants were sent to Kansas to maintain our rights, and, if 
possible, secure her to the South. The war of sections here 
assumed a new and threatening aspect; armed bands were 
arrayed against each other; and a struggle impended, which 
threatened to shake the Union to its very foundations. 

Happily, the strong arm of federal authority was stretched 
out to rescue the country from impending dissolution. Blood- 
shed was prevented, and the belligerents determined to appeal — 
to the ballot-box. The constitution was submitted to the 
people for their ratification. The free-soil men refused to vote ; 
the consequence was that a pro-slavery constitution was 
adopted by the pro-slavery party, under which Kansas applied 
for admission into the Union. The anti-slavery members of 
Congress refused her admittance. Douglas, the valiant cham- 
pion of the South, deserts her now, in the hour of her need, 
and enlists under the free-soil banner. In the Senate, the 
South, aided by her Northern allies, triumphed; but in the 
House she was defeated. In this extremity, a Compromise, 
the usual resource, was agreed upon. ‘The constitution must 
be referred to the people of Kansas. The free-soil party being 
in the majority, the constitution is rejected, and Kansas is lost 
to the South ! 

Such are the first fruits of the Kansas-Nebraska Act; by 
them we are taught to expect nothing in the future but sub- 
mission to oppression. Emigration from the North will always 
exceed that from the South; Northern principles must pre- 
ponderate, and each new State that comes into the Union, 
will but serve to swell the power of our oppressors, and forge 
tighter the chains of oppression upon the Southern people. 
Will the South submit? We think not. 

From the foregoing facts we draw the following conclusion : 
that the South has nothing to expect from Northern for- 
bearance while she remains in the Union. If she adheres to 
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the principles embodied in the Kansas-Nebraska act, the 
equal right of the South with the North to the public terri- 
tory, the North, by her greater facilities for sending out emi- 
grants, will prevent her from ever deriving any benefit from 
this adhesion to principle. If, on the other hand, she restores 
the Missouri Compromise, which would secure to her a por- 
tion of the common territory, she would do so at the sacrifice 
of principle. The advantage to be derived from such a meas- 
ure, would prove only temporary. We could only prevent 
such States from coming in as free-soil; we could not pre- 
vent them from changing their constitutions as soon as they 
became sovereign States. The free-soilers being in the ma- 
_ jority, as doubtless will be the case, they can change the 
political character of the States, and carry them against the 
South. 

Thus, we see, that, turn where we will, we are thwarted. 
If we adhere to principle, we do so at the expense of power ; 
if we sacrifice principle for power, it will prove but transi- 
tory.* 

In view of all these facts, what hope is there for the South ? 
Why should we desire longer to preserve the Union, which 
promises nothing but degradation and ruin? Why should we 
longer kiss the hand that smites us, and help it to drive the 
dagger into our bosoms? Perhaps we shall be taunted as 
disunionisis. Well, be it so; if disunion be a desire to free 
ourselves from the yoke of bondage—to insure that liberty 
for which our fathers bled—then do we glory iu the name of 
disunionists ! 

Every consideration of duty and of interest calls upon the 
South to dissolve her connection with the North. A confede- 
racy of the Southern States would become one of the most 
powerful nations on the face of the earth. She has all the 
elements for forming a mighty nation. She now embraces 
within her limits a territory of 850,000 square miles, capable 
of sustaining a population of 100,000,000, with only half 
the density of that of Great Britain. Her agricultural wealth 
is unrivalled, consisting of articles of vital importance to the 
civilized world, the loss of one of which, would plunge the 
world into almost inextricable confusion! She produces cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, and cane sugar; staples peculiar to herself, 
which the North cannot produce. What staple does the North 





* The foregoing remarks were written before the results of the recent elections at the North 
oecame known. From the-e returns I see no reason to change the views here expressed, but 
rather a confirmation of them. 
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produce that the South cannot ? 
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Wheat, Indian corn, oats, 


potatoes, and hay, are all produced at the South, to a greater 


or less extent. 


The agricultural productions of the South for 


the year 1850, were fully equal to those of the North. We 
are prepared to prove this assertion by figures, gathered from 
the last census. 



































SOUTHERN STATES. NORTHERN STATES. 
PRODUCTS. | . ee me 

} Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 
Go, ae... i eee’.. 987,626,000 | $108,638,000 |/...... ....-)......05 cease 
Rice, lbe..................-}| 216,313,000 AL 5-0 <ownideaweld > vbh Uheks set 
Tobacco, lbs......... | 185,000,000 18,500,000 14,752,000 $1,475,000 
Cane sugar, lhs.......... | 247,577,000 AS en es ‘gar 
Maple sugar, lbs..........|  2,088.000 125,000 32,161,000 1,929,000 
Molasses, galls.......... 12,700,000 3,810,000 1,286,000 386,000 
Corn, bushs............. | 349,057,000 139 622,000 || 242,618,000 97,047,000 
Wheat, bushs........ ..| 27,910,000 25,119,000 || 72,057,000 64,851,000 
Oats, bushs...... : | 49,891,000 18,709,000 96,590,000 36,221,000 
pe Se ee 1,613,000 1,451,000 12,574,000 11,316,000 
Irish potatoes, bushs..... | 7,733,000 3,093,000 57,907,000 23,162,000 
Sweet potatoes, bushs.... 37,145,000 14,858,000 1,122,000 448,000 
a ee a ae | 1,140,000 11,400,000 12,698,000 126,980,000 
i —— —— 
$369,714,000 $363,815,000 











When we take into consideration the difference in the pop- 
ulation of the two sections, the production of the South greatly 
exceeds that of the North. The population of the fifteen 
Southern or slaveholding States, in 1850, amounted, in round 
numbers, to 9,664,000, while that of the North amounted to 
13,434,000. This gives a production of $38 for every man, 
woman, and child, :a the South, against $27 for each individ- 
ual inthe North. There are, of course, many other products 
not enumerated, which will not, however, materially alter 
the table given above. We think these figures should con- 
vince any reasonable person, either North or South, of the 
value of the South. 

Some one may meet us here with the objection that this is 
not a fair comparison between the iwo sections; that the 
South is essentially agricultural, and her wealth consists 
principally of the fruits of the earth; while the Northis an 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial power. Granted ; 
but what principally has created and still fosters the cotton 
manufactures and commerce of the North? Is it not the ag- 
riculture of the South? Some men will not be convinced 
without the figures are produced ; we will therefore annex the 
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statistics of the exports of the Union, from 1821 to 1855 
inclusive. 
































Northern prod- 

Southern Products Exported, 1821 — 1855. ucts exported 
Year. 1821 - 1855. 

| 
Cotton. Tobacco. Rice. Total Amount. Sundries. 
—_—— 
1821.... $20,157,000} $5,798,000 $1,494,000 $27,449 000 $13,300,000 
1822... 24,035,000 6,380,000 1,553,000 31,968,000 | 14 665,000 
1823... 20,445,000, 6,437,000 |. 1,820,000 | —28,702'000 || 14,929,000 
1824... 21,947,000 5,059,000 1,882,000 28.888 000 17.011,000 
1825.... 36,846,000} 6,288,000 1,925,000 45 059,000 15,879,000 
1826... 25,025.000} 5,557,000 1,917,000 32,499,000 15,764,000 
1827.... 29,359,000 6,816,000 2,343,000 38.518,000 15,208,000 
1828... 22.487,000| 5,480,000 2,620 000 80 587,000 15,148,000 
1829.... 26,575,000 5,185,000 2,514,000 84,274.000 16,601,000 
1830... 29,674,000) 5,833,000 1,986.000 37:493,000 16,766,000 
1831... 25,289,000} - 5,184,000 2,016-000 32,489,000 21.776,900 
1832... $1,724.000| 6,295,000 2,152.000 40/171,000 16 016,600 
1833... 36,191,000} 6,044,000 2,744,000 44,979,000 19,601,000 
1834... 49.448,000| 6,923,000 2.122.000 58,493,000 16.878,000 
1835... 64,961,000} 8,608,000 2.210.000 75/779.000 19,802,000 
1836... 71,284,000} 10,494 000 2.548.000 84,326.000 16,085,000 
1837... 63.240,000 6,223,000 2,309,000 715772,000 21,128,000 
1838. ... 61,556,000} 7,969,000 1,721,000 71,246,000 17,290 000 
1839... 61,238.000) 10,449,000 2,460,000 74,147,000 21,209.000 
1840... 63,870,000} 10,697,000 1,942,000 76,509-000 27.652000 
1841... 54,330,000} 13,450,000 2,010,000 69-790 000 26,589 1900 
1842... 47,593,000! 10,066,000 1,907:000 59 566 000 24,072,000 
1843... 49,119,000] 4,929,000 1,625,000 55673000 16,644:000 
1844... 54,063,000} 8,983,000 2,182,000 65:178-000 24,890:000 
1845... 51,739,000, 8,008,000 2160900 61907000 | 26 2139000 
1846... 42,767,000} 9,174,000 2,564,000 545059000 | 36.666,000 
1847... 53,415,009} —-7,901,000 3,605,000 64,921 000 | 75,635,000 
1848... 61,998,000] 8,119,000 2 331,000 72 4487000 | 48,477)900 
1849... 66,396,000; 6,417,000 2 569.000 75 8827000 | 47,324,900 
1850... 71,984,000} 10,599,000 2,631,000 85,214 000 | 36 453-000 
1851... 112,315.000| 10,362,000 2.170,000 124,847 000 | 37,541,000 
1852... 87,657,000; 11,348,000 2,471,000 101-476 000 | 39.716:000 
1853... 109,456,000 12,990,000 1,657,000 124-103 000 | 49,7359000 
1854... 93.596.000| 11,566,000 2,634,000 | —107/796°000 | 84,314.000 
1855... 88,143,000) 16,212,000 1,717,000 106,072°000 | 63.957 000 
| 





— | | 
$1,829,922,000| — $287,793,000 $76,511,000 |$2,194,226,000 || $990,964,000 





Thus, it will be seen, the South, in thirty-five years, con- 
tributed $2,194,226,000 to the exports of the country, against 
$990,964,000 contributed by the North ; being more than two 
toone. It must be borne in mind that the exports of the 
South were from cotton, tobacco, and rice, alone, and every- 
thing else has been credited to the North in the above table. 
It is evident that the South must have exported a large portion 
of the articles credited to the North; we think one fourth at 
least. Deduct this one fourth from the exports of the North 
and add them to those of the South, and the latter will over- 
balance the former more than three to one. Of the exports 
attributed to the North $92,189,000 are for Southern Cotton 
manufactured by the North. 
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In 1850, there were consumed in the Union, 641,240 bales 
of cotton, of which the North took 526,980 bales, valued at 
$29,871,332. The capital invested amounted to $64,361,775 
at the North alone ; value of products, $52,502,853. What 
would become of this interest, if the supply of Southern 
cotton should be cut off? What would become of the immense 
mercantile marine of the country? What would become of 
the great metropolis, New-York? The ships would rot at her 
docks; grass would grow in Wall street and Broadway ; and 
the glory of New-York, like that of Babylon and Rome, would 
be numbered with the things that are past! 

In view of these facts, so pregnant with good for the Svuth, 
what doubt can exist of the practicability of a Southern 
Confederacy? In cotton she possesses a weapon more for- 
midable than all the inventions of modern warfare. England 
will ever be held in check by this model king; for she dare 
not risk revolution at home, by depriving millions of her 
people of their support. The North would be compelled to 
compete on equal terms with her in supplying us with cotton 
manufactures, for then there would be no protective tariff to 
foster Northern manufactures at the expense of the South. 

The difficulty of uniting the Southern States in a Confede- 
racy, is another stumbling-block in the way of some Southern- 
ers. This appears to us but a feeble obstacle. If the South 
is so attached to the Union as to suffer many wrongs rather 
than dissolve it, and is willing to abide by the present Consti- 
tution, or rather by that which our fathers framed, certainly 
she cannot object to adopt its principles in the event of a 
Southern Confederacy. Certain alterations may be rendered 
necessary by the different state of things; but the ground- 
work will remain intact. Southern statesmen will have a far 
easier task than did the sages who framed the present Consti- 
tution. They will have the advantages of witnessing the 
working of our republican system, and be able to correct its 
errors. 

Let the South but be convinced of her ability to sustain 
herself out of the Union, and disunion, which to too many is 
now a bugbear, will be looked upon with complacency. Let 
the South but be united, and she will be able to bid defiance 
to the North, take her destiny in her own hands, and go forth 
a queen among the nations of the earth. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1.—MANAGEMENT OF COTTON ESTATES. 


On several occasions we have given to our readers the rules and regulations 
adopted by our largest cotton and sugar planters in the management of their 
estates. The following ‘ Hints and Observations” are by a Mississippi planter, 
and we are indebted for them to Messrs. Bloomfield, Steel & Co. of New- 
Orleans : 

Manacer: You have engaged me your entire services for the year, no portion 
of which are you justified in taking away by company, or absenting yourself, 
going to town or ygatherings—for two importent reasons : one, your time belongs 
to me; the other, y»ur place is with the negroes. You then know what and how 
they are doing their work, and they will not be liable to be punished the next day 
for work which you may think they could have done ; by being with them, you may 
see the reason why they could not, or by a timely urging of them to their duty, 
avoid the necessity of punishment. By close attention to the interests of your 
employer, and the determination, under no circumstances, to neglect the same, 
you muy assuredly expect to raise yourself, not only in his estimation, but of all 
those needing the services of a good manager. 

Treatment or Negroes.—You are not allowed to take hold of the negroes to 
whip them, nor to beat them with sticks or clubs, or in any other manner than 
the most usual with the assistance of the driver and the other negroes. 

If he starts to run, and the other negroes will not stop him fur you, let 
him go. 

I aoe them well fed, and clothed suitable for all the seasons, and not unreason- 
ably exposed to the weather, and moderately but steadily worked. My object 
being more for a fair crop than a large one; in order to accomplish this, it will 
be necessary for you to have, at all times, your work, for days ahead, carved out 
—not only for fair but for foul weather; and above all, the best and most suitable 
tools in readiness, so there need not be one moment's delay. And the better to 
arrange this, you must have a place for everything and keep everything in its 

lace. 
. One other thing I wish distinctly understood, my negroes are allowed to lay 
their complaints and grievances before me—of the justice and the remedy I will 
judge. ‘To punish them for this, [' will deem an insult to me, and you may con- 
sider your dismissa! in preparation, aud notice thereof will be given. 

Quarter.—Do you examine each cabin, to see if all are comfortable? Are 
the houses clean; also the yards and under the cabins? Do they keep their 
bedding and clothes clean, and have they mosquito bars! Have they plenty of 
wood, convenient to use in bad weather! Are the fireplaces and chimney-backs 
in good order? Are all the cisterns full of water, and the pumps in good work- 
ing order! Be sure this is the case on the 15th day of March, then turn the 
epee off, but so they will not be injured, but ready for use any moment. A 

ull supply of pure water will go far to insure health, and under no circumstances 
should what is called seapage water be used. 

Hosreitat.—Are all your medicines fresh and suitable for all cases? Do you 
keep them corked, so they will not become worthless, and are all in their place? 
Have you the house suitable for all seasons, both for the met and the women? 
And do you visit the sick three times a day in all cases, and in bad ones do you 
keep a special nurse, in addition to calling in a physician’ Prompt attention 
and good nursing will arrest many diseases that would otherwise prove fatal. 

Curtpren.—Their house must be comfortable ; their nurse must be always 
with them ; they must have plenty of suitable food in addition to meat, bread, 
vegetables, and broth, molasses and buttermilk, and at all times suitably clothed 
forthe season. The mothers must not be overtasked. but allowed full time to 
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give them proper care and attention, and, if possible, arrange their work near the 
quarter. This will save the risk of overheating in walking to and from. 

Srocs.—How many stock cattle have you! How many cows and calves? 
What attention do you give them, and what arrangements have you for their pro- 
tection? How many sheep have you, and where do they range, and have you 
any shelter for their protection? How many stock hogs have yout How many 
sows and pigs have you, and how do you take care of them! Have you shelters 
to pees them from the rain and storms! Do you give them corn once a day, 
and do you give hulled cotton seed regularly each day to all your hogs! Good 
shelters for all your stock, kept clean and dry, will protect them against the cold 
and sieet of wiuter, and enable them to make a vigorous growth in the spring. 

Mu.es.—Do you crush your feed for them, corn and cob, and keep rock salt 
by them all the time? How many currycombs have you, and are they used? 
Have they free access to water, and how often do you feed them! Do you ever 
put copperas or sulphur in their troughs! Have they any pasture to run on 
when not at work! Are they well protected from the weather, and have you 
good racks and troughs for their fooa! A few acres in rye or winter oats, and 
the occasionally steaming their food, will go far to keep them in good order, and 
save your corn at least twenty-five per cent. 

Work-Suors.—Have you sufficient shelter and house-room for all your tools, 
wagons, carts, &c., and do you keep them in places? Have you plenty of well- 
seasoned timber, suitable for all your farm work during the next twelve months, 
to wit: plow-beams, plow-handles, harrows, wagon-bodies, axletrees, spokes, 
hounds, fellies, and hubs? Have you suitable iron, for all work, three months 
ahead, and have you the work under way for the season just ahead of yout Do 
you know how many collars, hames, trace-chains and back-bands you have, and 
are allin their place, ready for use when called for? Have you made out a list 
of all the farm implements and tools you have during the last three months, and 
do you know the tools, such as axes, wedges, hoes, &c., each negro has, and how 
he lost or disposed of the last ones he had? Are the boxes in any of your 
wagons or carts loose? Are the tires loose on any of them? Do the hind 
wheels follow in the track of the front wheels? The old adage, ‘a stitch in 
time,” fully applies to the care of all farm implements and the economy of their 
use. 

Farm Worr.—Have you examined all your ditches since the last rain, to see 
if they are opened all the way to the outlets! If there is any trash or drift in 
them there is obstruction at some point, else they would keep themselves clean. 
Did you go out immediately after the last rain, to see if all your ditches were 
drawing, and did you notice any basins of water, from which a water furrow 
would lead off the water to a ditch? There is no use attempting to make a crop 
on land partially covered with water for days. Vegetation cannot go on and no 
prosperous growth can take place until the dry spell in the summer comes, which 
may be too late fur maturity. Have you examined the machinery of your gin 
stands, and’ did you, at the close of last season, take out the brushes and hang 
them up where rats and mice could not reach, and so cover up the stand that it 
would not be filled with dust, and did you assure yourself, long before their bein 
called into use, that all were in urder? And, above all, were your baskets som | 
sacks and all other work in readiness at the beginning of cotton-picking time? 

Contract with Overseer.— Whereas, the undersigned is about to enter into 
an arrangement with A B for the management of his plantation 
in county ; it is expressly agreed and understood, that the undersigned is 
to use his best exertions and all his time and energy, not only in the making of 
the crop, bat in the care and attention to the negroes, property and stock, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions now given in the foregoing suggestions, or that 
may be given from time to time, for and in consideration of the sum of 
dollars. for the period of time from the of to the or at the 
rate of dollars per month, if this agreement be dissolved sooner than the 
time specified, of which a notice of days must be given by each party. 

In witness whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name. 
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2.—SOUTHERN TOBACCO CONVENTION. 


A committee of the Kentucky State Agricultural a | recommends a con- 
vention of the producers and buyers of tobacco, to be held in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on the 25th of May next, which is the day fixed for awarding premiums to the 
growers of the best tobacco, under the auspices of the State Avricultural Society. 
The design is to bring the producers and purchasers together, in order to an inter- 
change of opinions. The agriculturists may learn what grades are best suited 
to the market, and will meet the most ready sale. The Louisville Journal, 
speaking of the great commercial importance of the staple, says that the value of 
raw tobacco, exported ‘from the United States to Great Britain, was over 
$3,500,000, in 1855, and during the first half of the present century, that coun- 
try collected import duties on it to the enormous aggregate of over $570,000,000. 
The total value of our exports of tobacco in 1857 was $20,662,772, and in 1858 
amounted to $19,409,882. During the first nine months of 1857, the import 
revenue, derived by France from it, was over $25,000,000 ; four fifths of which 
were exported from the United States. The Cyclopedia of Commerce says, that 
tobacco, next to salt, is probably the article mostconsumed by men. In one 
form or another, but most generally in the form of fume or smoke, there is no 
climate in which it is not consumed, and no nationality that has not adopted it. 
To put down its use has equally baffled legislators and moralists, and, in the 
words of Pope, on a higher subject, it may be said to be partaken of “ by saint, 
by savage, and by sage.” The average consumption, per head, of male popula- 
tion over eighteen years of age, in some countries, seems almost fabulous. In 
the German States, included in the operations of the Zollverein and the Steuerve- 
rein, it reaches from nine and three fuurths to twelve and a half pounds ; in Hol- 
land, and Beigium, and Denmark, to eight or nine pounds. The advance cost of 
tobacco is shown from the fact, that in 1842 we exported 150,710 hhds., at an 
average cost of $60 11, and in 1857 only 156,848, at the average value per hhd. 
of $132 40. 


3.—THE LARGE COTTON PLANTERS 


Not long since, a paragraph was published, giving some account of the cot- 
ton crop of Col. Bond, of Georgia, which amounted last year to 2,100 bales, and 
was the largest sent to market by any planter of that State. A Vidalia corre- 
spondent of the Free Trader (Natcbez), contrasts the planters of Mississippi and 
Louisiana with the Georgia celebrity as follows : 


There are half a dozen planters in Concordia parish and Louisiana, as also 
many more in Mississippi, that make a higher mark than this. Not to make a 
thing invidious, the name of A. V. Davis, Esq., of Concordia parish, who makes 
all his cotton there, chalks up several hundred bales above the Georgia planter, 
so does L. R. Marshall, Esq., inthe State of Louisiana, raising in that State 
alone, more than three thousand five hundred bales; sois John Routh, Esq., 
of Hard Times, full as much if not more ; so did Frederick Stanton, Esq., but 
a few weeks deceased, raise twenty-eight hundred bales the present year—all 
in Corcordia parish—and even more than this figure in 1855—all in Louisiana ; 
and there are numerous others that come up, or nearly so, tothe Georgia highest 
knot. For instance, I.. R. Marshall, residence at Natchez, a planter in three 
States, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, is more than a four-thousand-bale 
producer ; so is Dr. Stephen*Duncan more than a three-thousand-bale grower 
in the State of Mississippi, besides being an opulent planter of Louisiana—more 
than four thousand bales in all. 

The great estates of the two princely planters of this region, the late Samuel 
Davis and Francis Surget, Esq., always produced from three to five thousand 
bales each, until their deaths divided the estates between the heirs. 
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4.—PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 


GREAT AND INCREASING PROSPERITY OF THE SOUTH AND THE BRILLIANT FUTURE 
WHICH IS OPENING UPON HER. 
The following is from the United States Economist, and will be read with 


interest by our planters : 

The increase of the use of cotton for human clothing, is observable in the 
following table of the average quantity taken by each country of Europe per 
week, for several years : 


AVERAGE WEEKLY CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN EUROPE. 


Countries. 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
France .............. 7,077 7,173 10,575 9,018 8,500 9,211 10,115 8,596 : 
ee ore 1,134 1,115 1,634 1,538 1,346 1,211 1.538 1,096 
SEED capacities a5 1,038 1,038 1,365 1,173 1,653 1,711 1.903 1,883 
Germany ............ 1,653 2,115 2,442 2,769 3,981 4,057 4,750 4,142 
RP are 2,288 2,211 2,596 1,981 1,788 1,653 1,865 1,442 
Genoa, Naples,&c.... 658 696 942 980 807 1,096 2,115 1,730 


Spain........ ....... 1481 1,768 1,826 1,634 1,788 2,192 2,346 1,730 
Russia, Norway, &c.. 2,923 2,923 4,057 4,000 2,577 2,404 4,423 3,846 


“ ee ne 





-_——_— 











Total on the Continent 18,152 18,939 25,437 23,093 22.440 23,535 29,055 24,465 ... 
Add Great Britain..... 29,125 31,988 35.790 36,613 37,829 40,403 41,985 39,065 41,333 
European consumption 
per week 47,277 50,927, 61,227 59,706 60,299 63,938 71,042 63,530 
The rise was rapid on the Continent, as well as in England, in 1850, 1851, 
and 1852, under the stimulus of gold and fine crops. The rise was 30 per 
cent. in those years, nearly equal to 730,000 bales per annum. This figure 
underwent a slight reaction on the Continent, under the rise in fvod in the 
following year, and in France during the Russian war, accompanied as it was, by 
dear food, but the quantity taken again increased,and reached a high figure in-1856, 
when the aggregate quantity taken was 71.042 bales per week, or,in round num- 
bers, 3,700,000 bales per annum, being 10,000 bales, or 17 per cent. per week, 
more than the maximum of 1852. At that rate the demand fer cotion doubles 
every six years. but that was an exceptional year. The panic of 1857 carried 
the figures back to those of 1855. From 1852 to 1857 the circumstances of 
dear food and war expenditure seemed to interfere with the use of cotton. 
Those circumstances are now removed, and the quantity of cotton taken by Eng- 
land in 1858 was nearly as large as that taken by her in 1856 Shvuld peace 
now be preserved on the Continent, the use of cotton will be carried more rapidly 
to high figures than ever before, particularly in Germany and Holand. Of the 
quantity taken by Great Britain, a large portion returns to the countries whence 
it came. India in her best days never sells so much cotton as she buys, and 
will never be able to make her prcduction of the raw material to keep pace with 
her demand for goods, and the same fact is true of all producing countries except 
the United Statex, whence alone the countries of Europe can draw a supply to 
meet their growing wants. The United States prodace a large surplus of cot- 
ton, but they are the largest cotton consumers in the world, taking more weight 
of cotton annually per head than any other nation, and the same remark applies 
to all clothing material. The stock of cotton on hand, at the close of 1858, in 
England, was smaller than at the close of any year since 1840, being but 
461,980 bales. The average for the last six years was 655,000 bales. The 
Jnited States supply this year will be very large—a maximum crop. The aver- 
age increase of the supply for a series of years is, however, far below the above 
figures of consumption. The average quantity taken in England and on the 
Continent, for three years, ending with 1852, was 53,000 bales per week, and the 
average for three years ending with 1857, was 66,000 bales per week, being an 
increase of 25 per cent. per annum, while the United States crop has increased in 
no such proportion. On the Continent of Europe, the average for the three years 
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ending with 1852, was 22,000 bales per week, and for the three years ending 
with 1857, was 28,000 bales per week, an increase of 40 per cent., or 420,000 
bales per annum, dependent entirely upon the United States for its future. 
These are results which point to a very extraordinary state of affairs in the 
Southern States. They are the only sources of supply for an article which has 
become indispensable to meet the demands for clothing, growing each more 
on in Europe in the double ratio of growing numbers, and increasing ability 
to buy clothing. This fact has for several years back manifested itself in a 
manner to send up the price of cotton and hands in a remarkable manner. The 
stock of cotton, which in England accumulated annually from 584,000 bales in 
1840, to 1,200,000 bales in 1845, has since, under increasing supplies, dwindled 
to 461,980 bales, and the average price of cotton that, with a crop in 1845, of 
2,400,000 bales was 6c., rose to 12}c. on a crop of 3,527,000 bales in 1856. 
The prosperity of the South has alreadv attracted the attention of the Northern 
dealers and manufacturers, who have overrun that section of the country 
with drummers and agents, soliciting business on such terms as are likely to be 
, productive of an immense debt. This Southern prosperity has also had a great 
political influence. Already the tone of the “ plunder party press” is quite sub- 
dued—the free-soil North-west being bankrupt, pecuniary interests are attracted 
to the section that pays best, and the scheming of political adventurers suffers 
modification to suit the times. The advancing price of cotton and hands may 
tend to some new mode of production. If field hands can raise cotton in cer- 
tain sections to yield a profit at 6c., other labor may seek the profit when the 
price is 12a20c. If the cultivation of cotton, through the large demand for it, 
should hold out such large profits as a proximate price of 20c. would indicate, it 
will attract to it great numbers of cultivators who may not be able to command 
hands. In any event it would seem to be impossible to limit the supply to 
the rule which now governs it, viz., the natural increase of hands. Either the 
latter must be multiplied by other means, or their operation supplanted by other 
industrials. 


5.—THE GUANO TRADE OF PERU. 


The government of Peru sold from the Chincha Islands, during the year 1858, 
guano to the amount of 266,709 tons. This sold at the ports of Europe and 
America, where it was delivered, for about fifteen million dollars ; and dedlocting 
$3,000,000 for the freight, this leaves $12,000,000 received by the Peruvian 
government and their agents from the sales. The freight of the last year has 
ayeraged about $llaton. It is now $10, or less. At one time the freight was 
as high as $30 a ton. 

The annexed statement from the Lima Comercia, gives the amount of guano 
shipped during the year 1858 : 





No. of Ships. Tons of Guano. 

England and the Continent ............ Re eee 151,333 
MOE: 5 2.940, 00/9 canals cep meeeke alos | ee oe 27,160 
pS iS Sa Bi camden’ a 25,545 
EEUATED. ... os +.0ngs Ccmeiaan wiiniatiliile « % B. piisiedrs omdhe ¢ 1,523 
PREOOS ..... » + de sonny cbeaiieda’ ae Sree 2,667 
Breed Btates. s.c0.-op usc dbaebdick«ataes SD.» octet aver 51,253 
pe Ne te ee Sch licinwmes 7,228 

TREE. > 000-06 <iemneabiiemiie s de BOG is setiale vcs 266,709 


VOL. l.—No. V. 7 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—SOUTHERN DIRECT TRADE. 


The Paris (France) “ Patrie” rejoices over the idea of a proposed Commer- 
cial connection between the Southern States and the French Empire ; regarding 
these States to be, by their traditions, etc., the French part of the Union, as the 
Northern States constitute the English. This is the idea of the “ Patrie.” Its 


language is as follows : 

“ As is well known, the Central and Southern States are the productive States 
of the Union. They possess the raw materials. They yield the rich staples 
of cotton, tobacco and grain; ores, principally copper, are plentiful, and 
from their magnificent forests is taken the finest timber for ship-building. How 
is it, then, that with natural riches so numerous, they have been to the present 
day superseded by the Northern States, which have, so to speak, monopolized all 
the trade of the Union? There are two causes ; the less enterprising and active 
character of the inhabitants of the Centre and South, and the want of easy and * 
connecting roads to allow them to export their products in a direct manner. 
They have only one important debouche on the Gulf of Mexico, through New 
Orleans, which the Mi-sissippi river and its many tributaries connect with the 
interior. 

“In the North, on the contrary, we see the industrious spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon race bring forth wonders of activity. There were dug the first canals 
and built the first railroads. Mulls, forges, and manufactures are multiplying. 
All the industrial and commercial forces seem to concentrate in those States 
which forward to New-York the greater part of the products of the Union. 
Thanks to those resources, the prosperity of that city is increasing with an in- 
credible rapidity. New-York becomes the centre of all enterprises ; she attracts 
all the funds and stocks ; she is the general entrepot and the great distributor of 
the merchandizes of the United States. There is their real maison-de-commerce, 
and there flock from all points of the globe steamers and sailing-ships. New- 
York can now vie with the wealthiest towns of the world, and her population 
has reached the figure of 800,000 

“ But already, during the last few years, this relation of the Central and South- 
ern States has been modified ; the spirit of enterprise has been awakened there- 
They have understood that they would be dependent on the North, not only com- 
mercially, but even politically, as long as they could not rely upon themselves, 
and they are now putting their shoulders to the work, With their own resour- 
ces, they have created immense ways of communication Canals have been dug, 
soon to unite Chesapeake Bay to the largest rivers of the interior ; numerous 
roads have been cut, railways are spreading in all-directions, and reaching to all 
the harbors of the bay. The greatest railroad in the world, starting from Norfolk 
and Richmond, after crossing the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, drives, in a straight 
line, through Memphis, Cincinnati, and St Louis, Missouri, up to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, Ere long it will stretch out to San Francisco, receive and 
carry all the products of America to both ends of the vast continent—that is, to 
Norfolk and San Francisco—thus connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific. 

“‘ Witnessing the results so far obtained, and promising the brightest future, 
they were led to the following natural reasoning: Why should they remain 
tributaries to New-York for the export of their own products, whilst they pos- 
sess, on the Chesapeake Bay, the magnificent port of Norfolk, opposite Ports- 
mouth, the military harbor and the most extensive dock-yard of the United 
States’ Between New-York and New-Orleans, for more than 2500 miles, Nor- 
folk is the only accessible port for ships of great tonnage Canals and railroads 
connect her to the Central and Southern States, of which she is the natural mart 
by her geographical position, just as New York is for the Northern States and New- 
Orleans for some States of the South. Why, then, continue to submit to the 
exigencies of New-York! Why direct products to that port, with considerable 
expenses for transit, landing, storage, and transporting from one ship to ano- 

‘ther! The distance from the growing districts to New-York is not less than 
1250 miles. To the expenses of the transit must be added the fees for brokerage, 
commission, ete. What is the good of a costly and distant medium, which can 
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be actually spared! Would it not be more commodious and advantageous to 
bring a!l the merchandize to Norfolk, and establish direct communications by sea 
with Europe, and especially with France? 

“ These ideas, propounded by a few practical men, have gained ground very 
rapidly. Numerous pamphlets have been published, meetings held in many im- 
portant towns, and those manifestations, in spite of the efforts of New-York to 
repress them, have met with general response. A few months ago, the princi- 
pal manufacturers and the Presidents of the railroads of the Central and South- 
ern States convened at Bristol, Va., on the boundaries of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, in order to send to Europe a delegate with the special charge of making 
some agreement with the ship builders and the chambres de commerce. Mr. 
Ballard Preston, former Secretary of the Navy under President Taylor, was 
entrusted with that mission. After visiting England, Mr. Ballard Preston ex- 
amined the harbors of the French coast. He was struck with the position of 
St. Nazaire, situated at the mouth of the Loire, sheltered from all danger, and 
connected with all the railroads of Europe by means of the Orleans railway, 
which surrounds her docks with a belt of rails, and puts her in direct communi- 
cation with all the central places of consumption and production. He thought 
St. Nazaire fulfilled all the desiderata for a connecting point to a trans-Atlantic 
line between the centre of France and the centre of the United States; such a 
line, merely for trade, would be of great service to both countries, by feeding 
their manufactories with exchanged goods, whilst it would do no harm to the 
postal lines already established, since the latter are mostly intended for mails and 
passengers. 

“ Proposals made for that purpose to the Orleans Company have been ac- 
cepted, and followed by a proposed contract for the formation of a company 
whose object would be the establishment of a line of steamers between Nor- 
folk and St. Nazaire. The project was ratified by the Virginia Legislature ; the 
= is, then, pretty weil advanced. But it is requisite to obtain a subsidy 
rom the Federal Government, and such is the aim of the proposition which is 
shortly to be laid before Congress.” 


2.—OUR CITY BANKS. 


COMPARATIVE CONDITION OF THE BANKS IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES AT DIFFERNT 
PERIODS, JANUARY 1856, 1857, 1858. and 1859. 











1856. Discounts. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
SC aa . $95,114,060. .$10,788,099. . $7,841,946. . $80,438,627 
Philadelphia,...........  24,966,686.. 4,101,478.. 5,063,585.. 14,638,855 
SS os ‘suo. << abicae 51,234,102... 3,519,123.. 7,670,446.. 14,167,256 
Baltimore,.... .....--. 16,500,827.. 2,825,742.. 3,391,431.. 6,736,396 
New-Orleans,.......... 16,289,239.. 8,583,008.. 6,518,282.. 14,438,614 

yp | URES ae $204,104,994 $29,827,450 $30,482.698 $139,418,748 

1857. 

New-York, ...........,$108,527,429. . $10,392,428. . $8,387,167. . $87,396,664 
Philadelphia, ba wogmew ce 26,000,479.. 3,473,248... 5,422,151.. 17,723,323 
pe Sr 53,744,058.. 3,881,492.. 7,252,217.. 15,910,287 
CG is oe. a hae 18,704,952.. 2,998,876.. 3,395,643.. 7,765,867 
New-Orleans,.......... 20,618,363.. 6,625,108.. 8,987,676.. 14,569,480 

| RRRES eT ae $227,595,280 $27,371,151 $33,444,858 $143,365,541 

1858 : 

New-York .......... $110,588,354. .$31,530,000. $7,232,332.. $93,589,149 
Philadelphia.... ..... 21,657,152... 5,987,597.. 2,647,399.. 13,422,318 
Boston...... onions «- 51,918,900.. 8,259,500.. 5,477,500.. 20,136,400 
Baltimore...... .... 17,802,695.. 2,169,517.. 3,058,643.. 6,082,007 
New-Orleans ........ 16,157,998.. 10,070,576.. 7.068,449.. 16,974,049 





Total. ...........$218,125,998 $57,973,190 $25,484,323 $150,203,913 





oy 
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1859. 

New-York ...........$148,538,000. .$28,400,000.. $7,930,000.. 92,826,000 

Philadelphia.......... 26,451,000...  6,063,000.. 2,741,000.. 17,049,000 

Boston............. 60,069,000.. 8,584,000.. 6,543,000.. 22,357,000 


Baltimore............ 17,960,000.. 2,717,000.. 2,972,000.. 7,520,000 
New-Orleans ........ 28,860,000.. 16,258,000.. 9,094,000.. 21,832,000 


Tobeh: skis Jcsss $261,878,000 $61,986,000 $29,280,000 $161,584,000 
We see from these statements that the increase or decrease of specie in the 
several cities has been as follows : 





-—— 1857 to 1858 -—— 1858 to 1859-———_, 

Increase, Decrease, Increase, Decrease, 

cent. cent. cent, per cent. 
New-York ......... P*203 pe aes a Bie» be a 
Philadelphia........ SA cece Ethan’ An cleetee..-42 
BOR 0.6 sis549 h0<8 sae ante cata as bie Mit esies. 02 
Baltimore.......... eat e Oe BD it iccee Mi dese....00 
New-Orleans....... AS i, used is Ee Parr 


Taking the aggregate of the two years, however, would show the greatest 
of specie in New-Y ork city. 


3.—COMPARATIVE TARIFF REVENUES. 


NATIONAL REVENUE DERIVED FROM TEN LEADING ARTICLES IN EACH COUNTRY. 


France. (GreatBritain Zollverein. Spain. (United States 











GOB c ces occateacccab abies usce cab 60,359.929'136,668,025| 13,385,232) 6,507,797| 47,858,462 
ee EE CTR, 5 DEES 23,080,146} 14,669,175| 21,562,519 ........| ......-. 
Getta is ais ibis sn sugcalls Sty ddan 10,050,506) ...cc.0s|  cseeeees 3,569,203] ........ 
Becatdscacons vaitens See cess cael 9,596,730 ........ 8,698,957, 1,454,375) 23,241,653 
OIE acta: cnciscipmutbidliesetaiss sake SOREL. cideanell  bontwads 1,957,198) ........ 


Cocos....... A bbe: 3. SLR veel Phe yr ier 8,965,835] ........ 


ieict GED § cceccovel Sescusas 
GIG, £3 c 0d pccidtbec be i cenack deudd  banctent 130,240,650; 8,745,495) ........ 9,705,004 


PEE Chane sawectiness as cccecel cpenies/ ET mentee: aaab el oc cesssah eenenees 
BPM osdok Se cedudiebadivess oni oa (ae T4,AG9,175) wc ee sees} ceees ses] seeeeess 
PERUGROs 0.00000 cccoupscestacvccasesubliieateeesdl Snes eose] 1,800,706) ....... 11,843,912 
0 ERE eee eee 12,210,075) ........ ss eeeeeel sevevers 


AONE 8.5 « once Sih chs». iki. b. heeewal ths udm pa slalatel 3,124,209] 32,538,902 
| ptt Et nep a eaten ae asda 7,746, 8,038,741] 1,975,834) 43,297,288 
ONG: inate re 3,074,410] 4,512,919) 47,485,063 
Total in frames .............. 00... 143,494,283|577,930,950) 75,463,993] 33.281,653/251,580,472 
Total customs. ...........000.000. 178,636,311 prs 371,008 98.086,687| 50,535,541/383,918,315 
80.3 97.9 77. 65.8 75.2 




















In Russia the ten articles which give seventy-two out of one hundred and four 
millions revenue are sugar, coffee, cotton, tea, tobacco, wine, salt, cottons, silks. 
and woollens. 

In Holland 3,767,000 out of 5,960,000 francs are given by iron, tea, tobacco, 
machinery, hardware, earthenware, cotton yarns, cottons, silks, woollens, &c. 
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CONSUMPTION, ETC., OF COTTON IN EUROPE. 
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5.—CUBA AND OUR RELATIONS WITH HER. 


The increase in the exports of sugar from the Island of Cuba is thus shown :— 


TOGB sv ads o> shares aescccece sce cee tons. 
OBB, . cece 0:0 Come BNP y lacy a ..-.310,000 “ 
Belge eR ©! Hier ats asaeths becae 349,502 “ 
SGD isiicPal'e's +> 00. p eee RAED as bees 375,475 “ 
BOO citeditne pac cue ine F- ceeasds ..369,611 “ 


Of the total revenues of the Island, which amount to $21,321,665, but 
$1,404,059 were remitted to Spain. 
The aggregate population in 1857 was— 


Whites ..... Arree CS pe athiowe ie <<: «aan 549,674 
Free Colored ...... i owe OSs wears. . 174,810 
Daweh es Ss CSTR o's FaWe cca spe ee ean 374,549 

ae 6d eUe aT eis pee ahee. ON 1,107,491 


The population of the Island in 1775 was 169,370; and in 1827, 704,487. 
Since 1841 the increase has been small. 

The following tables, taken from Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, will show the 
articles which we send to Cuba, or receive in return from her. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO CUBA. 















































1838. | 1857. 1858. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Candles ............. lbs.| 1,184,283) $198,632 340,287 | $64,829 273,899) $50,545 
Apples .......00+00+ bbls. 3, 612) 7,738 1,252) 8,762 1,042 3,237 
FT re oor 7,218) 77 568 2,535 | 84,415 5,200 75,009 
Boards, &c........M. feet §21,885 68,403 | 876.142 64,744 74,734 
DOC ..... ccvccsonsde Ibs. 86. as 11,542 471,973) 87,551 660,731 117,117 
GBOGD. oc cbiwnedes cndivbe 107, 708} 12,422 131 3227 | 14,417 245,134 25,346 
ep erry 1,737 87 0| 183,933 as 1,871 "206 
Fish, dried .......... ewt.| 89,395 264,483 44,796, 152,556 41,772 110,934 
Fish, pickled ....... pkgs 5,399 24.675 425) 2,587 4.238 18,689 
Gold and silver coin ..... a 1,188 7 353,444 ¥ 1,132,778 
Gold and silver bullion .. a de | 45,090 be 35,000 
Gunpowder .......... Ibs.| 461,340 41,572 121, 650) 23,610 283,539 40.505 
Hams and bacon ........ 5,118,315 61,211; = 1,789, 603, 188,296) 2,724,498 283,555 
For eee tons.) ~ we 8.846) 25.819 9,509 29,111 
Indian corn........ bush. | 29,250 24,816 215, 338) 156,268 288,784 187,295 
Indian meal .......- bbls.| 1,330 4,549 3, 504) 13 819 1,768 6,448 
Tron, castings ....... ewt.| 7.498 12,368) 933,439 42,683 201.613 
Irom, nafls ........... Ibs.| ee ,040, 308 61.174; 1,875,870) 83,039 620,517 28 118 
Iron, manufactures. 118,273 Be: } oe te 1.489,725 
Bae  The.| 5 AS4, 028 225,745) 9,956.547| 1,257,932) 14,425,478} 1,779,323 
DEP cidvvescccee Ibs. 6s 116.141) 22.925 191,941 48,857 
Boots and shoes .... pairs | ‘a 8,180 10,775 25.055 20,933 
Manufac. tobacco ... .lbs. 147 424 18,172 + | “e 463,543) 73,710 
Manufactures of cotton.. gt | 157,621 i 49,632 we €8,689 
Manufactures of wood .. .. | 263 807 es 1,675,243 a 1,062,040 
Oil, sperm........... ear: 91,899) 78,645 1.951 2,877 8,088 3,901 
Oil, whale, &c . ae 92,409 34,627 107,388) 86,409 117,117 88,306 
—* and statione ry. wt er 33,965 ae oe Biss 53,929 
Pork. cose cceys SCM ro ae rT os seal 4 104.663 
WOU ods cist. 38 oe. bbls. 3,000 221 000 8,214) 63,730 5,354 : 
Potatoes ........... bush. 7.691 28,682 47,532) 113,640 137.709 128,296 
BE in tbs sonny +900 tres. 21,372 551,095 a0 | 641,256 26,738 

ae iad aaa bbls i “ ay by } 635,650 
Rye, oats, &c............| 16,884 2,718 ee es 25,644 
GOOD chi its te wins M.) bs wi és ie 1,563 4,482 
BONS. ch ocdedsdicsccee Ibs.| 353,582 113,664 ig a 854.134 40,096, 
Sperm candles .......... | 280,585 79,313 15.783 5.756 7,363 2,593 
Staves and heading. ...M.| + ° 7,835 561,674 24,063 359,929 
Tallow... ...... iowa’ Ibs. ve re 885,316 105,366) 1,762,857 205,649 
Tobacco leaf .... .hhds. 581 52.880 pe a 108 23.738 
Wheat fiour ........ bbls. 79,681 598,093 45,145) 324.410 17,055 105 ,569 
Total domestic produce .. ee oa $11,673,167 
Add foreign produce ...,. os a 2,760,094 
Total exports to Cuba.... $4,721,433 $9,379,582 $14,433,191 





590 RAILROAD SYSTEM OF THE SOUTH. 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM CUBA, 
































1838. 1857. 1858. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Gold bullion ............ - $4,170 ie $45,155 os $1,845 
ID asacces ssceses Ths./33,051,651} 2,929,390, .. 6,897, 232,124 30,872 
Gold coin .......+... 000s ve 166,406 as 243,130 ee 2,078,101 
Silver coin .............. aie 240,218 a 341,854 oe 2,374,729 
EO ES Ibs. - a 530,132 63,813 18,161 2,053 
Smoked fish ......... ewt. os és be os 160 998 
Other fish........... bbls. “e a “ sie 22 47 
Honey ..... ée ' sie ka 381,901 191,313), 368,204 138,328 
Molasses ... 15,839,658) 2.859,571| 27,302, 383) 6,859,175} 19,787. "383 3,051,156 
Sugar....... -|55,624,855) 2,698,663) 599, 518 “865, 33,188,936 |359,523,633) 15,555,409 
DITOR. 000000 cccbeees bes 22 es 37,344 1,359 1,699 §1 
Sugar, white, &......... 14,662,273; 1,118,754 703,704 45,355 104,419 13,457 
CRATE ibn oe cccdbbae dd M. 73,063 797 ,787 138,307; 2,506,743 123,832} 2,413,007 
DERRY soos cvdvyones Ibs. ee a¢ 5,536,630 972.567) 4,317 _ 746,329 
All other imports........ os 879,873 3 533,704 808,364 

| Se eS $11,604,812! $45,243,101 $27,214 846 





6.—WHALING INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Estimated value of the 661 whale vessels sailing from the 
United States, including their cutfits, provisions, and the 
advances made to seamen on the day of sailing, at the 


rate Of $25,000 each... 2.2... 20. eeceeiedeececeoeces $16,525,000 
Six per cent. per annum, interest on the same............ 991,500 
Ten per cent. per annum, allowed for wear and tear...... . 1,600,000 
Two and a half per cent. insurance.......... .+++.ee+0- 413,125 
Fresh supplies purchased by the masters, equal to about 

$1,200 per annum each... ......cceeee see ceccees ona 793,000 


Amount of money paid to masters, officers, and crew, being 
their shares of the oil taken, pdt to one third of the 
gross value of the products.. pili Fy ven@ecec. ss SCR 


Total amount of money invested, including interest, &c... 24,336,226 
Value of the annual amount of oil taken, showing a clear 
yearly profit of 46 per cent...........+.++ gEPR OH cane 12,040,805 
Difference between the whole capital invested and the yearly 
BOGE 0... cvcreccccccccecvcpes Cinder 4+ sada Ca Oman * 12,295,421 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





1—RAILROAD SYSTEM OF THE SOUTH. 


Tue usually very accurate Railroad Journal, published in New-York, is 
authority for the annexed statistics, which our readers will find interesting and 
valuable. 

The total miles of railroad in the United States is 27,857, and the cost of con- 
struction $961,047,000. The Journal follows a classification of the States, 
which we proposed in the Compendium of the Census, but departs from it some- 
what. 

There are about 6000 miles of railroad in process of construction in the Union. 
In the last 11 years, 22,592 miles have been constructed. 





MARYLAND. MILES. Cost. MARYLAND. MILES. cost. 
Annapolis and Elkridge... 20,000 | Phil., Wilmington & Balt. 102 $8,568,369 
a on joe a Various Coal Railroads... 100 3,000,000 

Branches.........- 7 inti 
Northern Central ....... 138° —«‘7,238,341 Total...-....+0--.. TOLL $45,959,355 
Western Maryland....... 14 280,000 KENTUCKY. 


Washington Branch...... 30 1, ,650, 000 | Breckenridge............. 8t $312,000 











RAILROAD SYSTEM OF THE SOUTH. 














KENTUCKY—continued. MILES. Cost. 
Covington and Lexington. 80 $4,135,971 
Lexington & Big Sandy... 7 694,024 

w and Danville... 13 824,483 

“ and Frankfort. . 29 658,256) - 

Louisville and Frankfort. . 65 1,589,566 
and Nashville. . 

Lebanon Branch.. } 3,834,080 

— and Lexington.. 19 osseeeece 

ucah and Mobile.. ... 26% 1,000,000 
Portland and Louisville. 5 100, 
Total ...c5s.cccccsees 400 $13,149,280 
VIRGINIA, 
Alexandria, Loudoun and 

Hawpshire ... ...... ae | $980,020 
Clover Hill.. couse 15 800, 
Manassas Gap.. Waee *scccues 76 2,843 
Norfolk and Petersburg. 80 1,453,723 
North Western ..... 104 5,628,754 
Orange and Alexandria. . 89 

Warrenton Branch. 9 3,010,097 
nil’ Extension ......... ps) 

etersburg......<«4-...+.+ 64 ) 

Gaston Branch. .... 19 § 1,206,115 
Richmond and Danville... 140} 8,486,684 
Richmond, Frederick and 
protomse- codes 76 1,817,179 

chmond and Petersbur, 22 

Port Walthall wor 4 3 } 1,006,411 
ae and Roanoke... 80 1,402,987 
South Side............... 123 

City Point Branch.. 10 } 786,87 
Ma eng jentral.......... 206 7,515,768 

irginia and Tennessee.. 204 

2 Salt Works Branch. v) 6,562,870 
Winchester and Potomac. 82 575,483 
Washington & Alexandria. Ny 
Various Coal Roads. ...... 40 400,000 

0 er rere ee 1474 $47,402,381 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Atlantic and 8. Carolina.. 95 $1,922,708 
North Carolina Central... 223 4,235,000 
Raleigh and Gaston....... 97 1,260,241 
Roanoke Valley... 22 450,070 
Wilmington and “Man- 

GNOME 6 sc decide so cde ane 171 2,379,168 

Wilmington and Weldon. 162 2,854,610 
Total...........«.... 770 $18,101,792 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Blue Ridge............+.- 13 $1,720,628 

Charleston and Savannah. 29 1,787,674 

Charlotte and 8. Carolina. 110 1,719,045 

Cheraw and Darlington .. 40 600,000 

Greenville and Columbia. 143 

Abbeville Branch... 12 2,487,461 

Anderson Branch... 9 
King’s Mountain......... 23 196,230 
LA@Urens ......cecesccsees 32 213,476 
North-Eastern .......... 102 1,907,278 
South Oarolina........... 136 

Camden Branch.... 7 7,588,037 

Columbia ‘Branch. . 69 
Spartanburg and Union... 26 802,598 

Total.. ............. 781 $18,021,841 
GEORGIA. 

Atlanta and La Grange... 86) 1,171,716 

Augusta and Savannah... 53 1,030,100 

Barnesville & Thomaston. 16 320,000 

Brunswick and Florida... 81 800,000 

QOMEIRE. cas ccccccsescscans 192 3,750,000 

Ce POE ee 8 120,000 

wre: secs ad posasrchdae - 
arrenton Branc 
Athens Branch. 89 4,174,402 


Washington Branch 17 
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GEORGIA—continued. MILES. Cost. 
Macon and Western...... 101 $1,500,000 
Main Trunk............. 34 63,766 
Milledgeville andGordon. 17 200,000 

” and Eatonton 22 y 
Muscogee.........+. Diese 50 1,215,518 
SE Rey FPP 20 300,000 
Savannah, Albany & Gulf. 68 1,151,751 
Southwestern... ........ 106 

Butler Branch..... 22 2,269,323 
Cuthbert Branch... 9 
Western and Atlantic.... 138 5,901,497 
ss ho dnceownens 1,174 ($24,268,163 
ALABAMA. 
Alabama and Florida... 48 $1,000,000 
4 Mississippi. 30 600, 
" “ Tennessee . 


Marian 
Mobile and Girard. . - 
bs and Ohio ......... 
Montgomery and W. Point 
“ Opelike Branch. 








"TENNESSEE. 
Cleveland & Chattanooga. 
Edgefield and Kentucky. . 
East Tennessee & Georgia. 

“ and Virginia. . 
Louisville and Nashville. . 
McMinnville and Man- 

chester ........ 
Memphis and Charleston. 

Somerville Branch. . 

Tuscumbia Branch. 
Memphis and Ohio....... 
Mississippi Central and 

Tennesse@.........-.... 
Nashville & Chattanooga. 

Shelby Branch..... 
Tennessee and Alabama. . 
Winchester and Alabama. 


671 $19,946,761 


30 $867,210 
600,000 


119 =: 2,708,428 
130 —-,208, 138 
26} 650,000 
34 565,459 
71 
124 $ 6,024,642 
2h 
57 2,600,000 
; 1,204,576 
151) 4,408,907 
28} 718,358 
15 300,000 





TEXAS. 
Buffalo, Bayou, Brazos. 
and Colorado OA TE 
Galveston, Houston and 
Henderson......... «++ 
Houston Tap.....-...++. 


962 $23,890,688 


32 


88 Estimated 
7 } at $25,000 











Houston & Texas Central. 78 | per mile. 
San Antonia and Mexican 
WHEE «0 0 beets 656905 conve 5 
Southern Paeific......... 27+ 
BORER: +0 os cewesee ws 187} $4,678,300 
FLORIDA 
OO ae ne 100 
Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Estimated 
Central... s caedwies 10 } at $20,000 
Pensacola and Georgia. . 26 | per mile. 
Tallahassee ...........--- 21 
AGE, 0 Gin vctosysdbses 157 «= $3,140,000 
MISSOURI. 
Cairo and Fulton......... 11 $400,000 
Hannibal and 8t. Joseph.. 162 8,533,229 
North Missouri........... 107 5,473,910 
A a ere 163 =: 10,486,304 
South-West Branch. 19 967,964 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain. 85 5,042,662 
Re cccsae cesses. 547 $30,904,159 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Grand Gulf and Port Gib- 
Mississippi ‘Gentral....... 
and Tennessee. . 


8 $200,000 
125 2,508,008 
59 —«:1,345.860 
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MISSISSIPPI—continued. MILES. cost. LOUISIANA—continued. MILES. Oost. 
A ae 7 $130,000| New-Orleans & Carrolton. 10} $220,0° 
UDR Sccsenes | sccsae 81 3,400,000 | New-Orleans, Jackson and 
West Feliciana............ 26 747,000} Great Northern ....... 206 7,142,563 

New-Orleans, Opelousas & 
SED. 60 sagen beds 600m 306 $8,325,960; Great Western.......... 80 3,877,525 
LOUISIANA. Vicksburg, Shrevesport & 
Baton Rouge, Grosse Tete DOWNS. . oes edecs ss cages 21 929,418 
and Opelousas....... +... 17 $225,000 
Clinton and Port Hudson. » 750,000 SIOEES . 0. pbb ocean geese 389} $13,804,506 
Mexican Gulf....... ..... 27 540,000 ARKANSES. 
Milnburg and Lake Pont- Memphis and Little Rock. 38 $1,000,000 
charteain .............. 6 120,000 





2.—SABINE AND GALVESTON BAY RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Colonel Gentry, a prominent citizen of Texas, and president of the above com- 
pany, called on us recently (says the New-Orleans Picayune), and left with us 
an official report of the position of this enterprise, so important to the best in- 
terests of New-Orleans and Louisiana. This road is designed to run from the rail- 
road centre of Texas, the flourishing city of Houston, east to Beaumont on the 
Sabine river, there to meet the prolongation of our Opelousas railroad from New- 
Iberia. The distance from Houston to the Sabine is 100 miles; from the Sabine 
to New-Iberia, 113 miles ; from New-Orleans to the Sabine, 237 miles; or, 
from New-Orleans to Houston, by this route, 337 miles, part of which is already 
in au by the Opelousas railroad. 

The entire 100 miles of the route from Houston to the Sabine are under con- 
tract, including grading, bridging, culverts, drainage, cross-ties, track laying, 
ballasting road, &c. The contractors are men of means and experience, and the 
stock of the company is owned principally by parties who seside on the line of 
the road. Of these 100 miles, the grading is so far advanced that the track can 
be laid from Houston to the Trimty river—a distance of 40 miles—in three 
months after the iron is received at Houston The cross-ties for this section are 
now nearly all ready. 

The road has a most liberal charter, and is in the hands of good and prudent 
managers. It has no floating debt, and Colonel Gentry expresses his determina- 
tion, while he is its executive officer, that it shall have none. He visits Baton 
Rouge to lay the enterprise before the Legislature, and to endeavor to induce 
that body to recognize the route from the Sabine to New-Iberia, as the connect- 
ing link between his road and that of the Opelousas company. 


3.—CHARLESTON AND SAVANNAH RAILROAD. 


We are indebted to the President, Thomas F. Drayton, Esq., for a copy of his 
able report. 

The grading and trestle-work is finished to the end of the fortieth mile, and 
between that and the seventy-second mile much of the work is finished or greatly 
advanced. By the end of the current year the whole of the grading and trestle- 
work, it is thought, will be finished toSavannah. On the portion of the road now 
worked the results have been far more flattering than was expected. The Presi- 
dent says : 


But satisfactory as this statement of its affairs may appear, the ratio of increase 
is small in comparison to the income which will accrue, whenever the Charleston 
and Savannah Railroad has reached the terminus that will enable the two roads 
to adopt a through-ticket with the lines and cities north of Richmond, and thus 
divert once more toward the seaboard, a large portion of the travel which now 
takes the valley route through East Tennessee, and thence by one of the several 
roads to New-Orleans. 

For the attainment of this desirable diversion of passenger traffic, companies 
in Georgia and Florida are making zealous efforts. 

The Georgia Central Railroad and Banking Company is busily extending its 
southwestern arms to reach Mobile and New-Orleans, via Eufaula and Fort 
Gaines ; the Savannah and Gulf road is pushing on to the same points, having 
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seventy odd miles now finished, and the rest of the road located to Bainbridge 
on the Flint river. A branch road from Doctors’ town on the Gulf road, toward 
St. Mary’s and Fernandina, is surveyed and projected. 

Florida is building from Fernandina to Tampa and Cedar Keys, from which 
last named harbors steamers will, in a few months, carry the passengers to New- 
Orleans and the ports on the Isthmus. Whether the passengers returning by 
way of Cedar Keys and Fernandina, will take the steamers directly to New- 
York, or turn into Charleston, to be forwarded north by the Northeastern Rail- 
road, time must prove. But what course the traveller will take when the 
Charleston and Savannah Railroad and the branch road from Doctors’ town to 
St. Mary’s are finished, none can doubt. 


4.-BATON ROUGE, GROSSE TETE AND OPELOUSAS RAILROAD 


At the last annual report (says the New-Orleans Picayune) the completion of 
the road to the Bayou Grosse Téte was announced, together with the fact that 
partner had been running since 13th June, 1857, between the Bayou and the 

1SS1SSIppl1. 

Since, no farther progress has been made in track-laying or grading. What road- 
way was made, however, has been strengthened, the grade elevated in low places, 
new cross-ties added, culverts repaired, bridges strengthened, turn-tables placed 
at each end of the road, brick made and lumber procured for the erection of work- 
shops and sheds, &c. 

Last September, an engineer corps was sent to survey the route from the 
Bayou Grosse Tete terminus of the road, to a point on the Atchafalaya river, in 
the direction of Alexandria, on Red River. Tke engineer was instructed to run 
an air-line as nearly as practicable in the direction mentioned. This survey was 
promptly accomplished. The engineer reports the length of the line surveyed to 
be twenty-six miles from the Bayou Grosse Tete terminus to the Atchafalaya, at 
a point between the mouths of Cowhead and Muscle Bayous, which, where the 
empty into the Atchafalaya, are but two hundred yards apart. The State road, 
now building from Morganza to Opelousas, strikes the Atchafalaya at the same 
point. Buta slight change in the air-line survey would place the proposed ex- 
tension to the Atchafalaya almost entirely on open ground. 

The Atchafalaya terminus of the road is within fifteen miles of the thriving 
town of Opelousas. The intermediate country is populous and wealthy. The 
company expects to form a connection with the Louisiana Central Stem Railroad, 
which will give a road through.to Red River. 

The assets of the company amount to $193,363 00 ; its liabilities to $68,741 
61. The receipts of the road, from Decernber Ist, 1857, to the same date in 
1858, were $30,269 00, of which $23,126 62 were for freights, $5,792 38 for 

assengers, $1,350 00 for mail service. The disbursements for the same time, 
including payment on locomotives, cars, salaries, &c., amounted to $24,813 52. 

The rolling stock of the company now in use is valued at $29,100 00, and 
consists of two engines, one passenger car, one baggage car, one box car, eight 
platform cars, two hand and two freight cars, tools and machinery equipments 
and rails on hand. 

It is believed the road can be built to the Atchafalaya for $8.042 00 per mile. 
What road is built and in use, is in first-rate condition ; and the company ask 
the planters to join with the residents of Opelousas and Alexandria in aiding the 
making of the unbuilt portion of this important domestic enterprise. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 








1.—NORTH CAROLINA MINERALS. 


A rrrenp sends us the letters of Charles Wilkes, upon the mineral wealth of 
Chatham county, N. C., and of Wm. Gemmell, of Scotland, in regard to the same 
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matter. We postpone publication of these letters to another occasion, but give the 
remarks of our correspondent upon them. 


Among the many ideas which may suggest themselves on a reading of the 
above letters of Captain Wilkes, U. S. N., and Mr. Gemmel, two, it seems to us, 
are worthy of special notice. 

“Cheap Coal and hon” are the foundations of all true commercial greatness. 
Witness what has been effected in Great Britain ; made, of a small island, one 
of the great powers of the earth, if not the greatest, at the present time. With- 
out these, where would have been her factories and steamers, her mechanical 

‘skill! and, especiaily, where would have been the great cotton market for the 
Southern States ! 

Too much importance cannot be given to agricultural pursuits ; but these, how- 
ever honorable, seldom or never |. to advances in the arts and sciences. The 
latter are evoked by the pursuits of the mechanic and artisan—by the greater de- 
gree of perception engendered by their callings, and by the greater facilities which 
exist among a mechanical population for an interchange of ideas. 

The highest state of civilization is that which combines these two, “ Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Arts,” without giving undue preponderance to either; the 
Sieve of the one being elevated by coming into contact with those of the 
other. 

If this be true, as the experience of all time proves it, what a future may be 
looked to for North Carolina and the South! There, the raw materials, the 
cheapest and best coal and iron in the world, exist, in a healthy country, with a 
fine climate. What else is wanting, but well-directed energy! and where the 
inducements held out are so great, who can doubt but that they will be taken ad- 
vantage of ! 

The other idea suggested to our minds is the present deplorable condition of 
the shipping trade, a its possible gloomier future. 

Till within a few years, this country boasted of the most flourishing commer- 
cial marine navy that ever existed, and enjoyed nearly a monopoly of the carrying 
trade of the world. What is now the case? This branch of trade languishes, 
and is, simply, unprofitable. 

Is it that there is not so much to be freighted now as formerly? Tne idea is 
absurd. We are driven to another cause, and that is, the competition between 
* British iron ’’ serew steamships and our old-fashioned merchant ships. 

It may be asked, Why do not we build the same description of vessels? The 
answer to this is, that hit" rto we could not compete with the “ cheap coal and 
iron of Great Britain.” — 

But now it is proved, not only by the reports of our government and State offi- 
cers, but also by practical American and Scotch iron men, that we can produce as 
good, if not better iron, than the Scotch, and at a cheaper rate than they can, 
owing to the proximity of the coal and iron to each other, and to the Eastern sea- 
nae 4 Now, if we take into consideration that Scotland produces iron at a 
cheaper rate than any other country in Europe, we have only ourselves to blame 
if, with such superior advantages to the Scotch, we do not avail of them to build 
iron screw steamships, and thus secure our portion of the carrying trade, and 
prevent Great Britain driving us from the sea ! 

We invite inquiry from our ironmasters and others, on this important sub- 
ject, and shall be pleased to render any further information that may be required 


2.—NOTES ON SOUTHERN CITIES, ETC. 


New-Oreans. P 

History.—The city of New-Orleans, sometimes called the ‘‘ Crescent City,” 
from its form, is situated on the left bank of the Mississippi River, one hundred 
and five miles above the junction of the latter with the Gulf of Mexico ; lies on 
an alluvia! plain, in its highest portions twenty-three feet above the level of the 
sea, and slopes gradually off toward Lake Pontchartrain, where the elevation is 
only a few feet, although fourteen or fifteen feet higher than the water in the 
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open sea. The town and its suburbs, under different appellations, extend about 
nine miles along the river side, with a breadth varying from five hundred yards to 
four thousand. 

A few Frenchmen left Biloxi, in 1717, and erected cabins where the city now 
lies. In 1722, the plan of the town was made by Bienville, and, in 1729, a charter 
was granted by the King of France. The city continued under the sway of its 
founders until 1767. The number of its inhabitants, when ceded, was about 
three thousand, dispersed over a space fifteen hundred yards long and seven hun- 
dred yards broad. 

The Spaniards, placing little reliance on the allegiance of the French Colonists, 
sent a strong garrison and added to the fortifications. Five forts were repaired 
or erected, and a ditch made on the land side. The sway of the Spaniards con- 
tinued thirty-five years. Sanguwinary in the outset, it was mild in the main! The 
population of the town and colony was trebled. The trade and intercourse with 
the Upper Country, which was opened shortly afterward, although viewed with 
jealousy by the authorities, gave an impetus to the colony, such as no despotism 
could entirely control. 

On the 20th of December, 1803, the flag of the United States waved over the 
city, which then contained eight thousand white and two thousand colored per- 
sons, and some eight hundred or nine hundred houses. 

The Treaty of Ryswick, in 1763, by which Louisiana and Canada were ceded, 
has been looked upon as sealing the annihilation of the French domination in 
the New World. The Treaties of St. Ildefonso and Paris, in 1803, by which 
Louisiana was transferred, were not a whit less ominous for Spain. Many months 
had not elapsed after the introduction of democracy in New-Orleans, before a 
society was organized and other steps were taken for the expulsion of the Span- 
iards from Mexico. The members of this society were highly gifted gentlemen, 
and would probably have done much for our Southern neighbors. 

The cession of Louisiana was very reluctant on the part of Spain. If the min- 
isters of CharlesIV. had viewed with jealousy the settlements of the Americans 
on the Ohio, the approach of the latter to the Mexican frontier was almost insup- 

rtable. Thus a species of war in disguise sprung up between the two nations ; 
Spanish gold found one or more traitors ; the society for revolutionizing Mexico 
was broken up; and the disputes about the right of search with the embargo and 
non-intercourse laws, followed by the war with England, had thrown a damp on 
the ambition of the settlers, and partly dispersed the crowds for whom New- 
Orleans was about to serve as “un point d’apput.” 

The return of peace with Great Britain was the signal for renewing the revo- 
lutionary movements on Mexico ; hosts of gallant men repaired to Texas, and a 

small corps emarked from the city under General Mina, whose success was sig- 
nal, until treason among the soi-disant friends of the movement prolonged the 
Spanish rule for a few years, 

Our neighbors in Mexico succeeded in expelling their European tyrants, but 
could not agree among themselves. They frst encouraged the people of the 
United States to settle among them, and then made war against the new-comers. 
The cry for help reached New-Orleans, and succor was proroptly given. The 
brave were no less ready, in 1835 and 1846, than they were in 1814 and 1815, and 
more bright pages in the history of our people will have to be written by future 
historians. 

Poputation or New-Orieans.—Except New-York City, no town includes 
Americans from so many different States, while the number of blacks, with the 
French and Spanish Creoles, and the foreigners, is still greater. These repre- 
sentatives of many nations come to New-Orleans on account of its geographical 
and commercial relation to the West-Indies, South America, Mexico, the southern 
parts of North America, and the Great West and Northwest. 

The Creole citizens are descendants of the French, Spanish and Germans, who 
originally founded and peopled this city, and constitute a large portion of the 
population. 

ituated near the mouth of the Mississippi, with its immense confluents, the 
Ohio and the Missouri, almost the whole trade of these streams, and of their 
thousand tributaries, flows toward this point, as to a vast receiving and dis- 
tributing reservoir. 
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Commerce or New-Or.eans.—The exports of New-Orleans are exceeded by 
those of no other American city, New-York not excepted. The great staples of 
the Southern and Western States, sugar, cotton, wheat, flour, tobacco, and corn, 
are the articles chiefly shipped from this port. 

1,659,707 bales of cotton were exported, and 1,678,616 bales of cotton were 
imported from the interior, during the last commercial year, commencing Sep- 
tember Ist, 1857, and ending August 31st, 1858. 

The harbor is excellent and spacious. Ships and vessels of every description, 
from the flat-boat of the Mississippi to the magnificent ocean steamer, here con- 
gregate, or enliven the scene, as they move from point to point. 

In 1722, there were twenty-five feet of water on the bar; in 1767, there were 
but twenty; and now there are but seventeen feet. 

This city was also the capital of Louisiana until 1849, when the seat of gov- 
ernment was removed to Baton Rouge. 

It contains churches of various ages and styles of architecture, hospitals, 
charitable institutions, theatres, banks, warehouses, hotels, and the United States 
branch mint, a large building, 282 feet long, 108 feet deep,and three stories high ; 
also the University of Louisiana, and many excellent schools ; and in this city, 
the public-school system is carried to a high point of perfection. 

The new Custom-House is laid out in the form of a trapezium, with the fol- 
lowing dimensions: Canal-street, 334 feet ; New Levee, 310 feet; Old Levee, 
296 feet; and Custom-House-street, 251 feet. The foundations of the present 
building were commenced on the 23d of October, 1848. Since that time this 
edifice Sis steadily progressed, and will be completed in about four or five years, 
and its cost will not exceed $3,500,000. 

The Collector's room, in the centre of the building, will be a superb apartment 
of pure white marble, 116 by 95 feet, surmounted by an iron dome, resting on a 
peristyle of rich Corinthian columns, fourteen in number, of white marble ; the 
whole surmounted by a spacious lantern, springing to the height of about 130 
feet from the ground, and filling the room with a rich, brilliant light. 

The construction is now contiteted under the superintendence of Major G. T. 
Beauregard, United States Engineer. This gentleman is pressing the work with 
all the rapidity that is consistent with the necessarily slow receipt of such 
immense quanties of material required from distant points, and a deficiency in 
the appropriation for the current year. 

About $2,500,000 have been spent up to January Ist, 1859 ; and 39,752 super- 
ficial feet of apartments have been thrown open to the Revenue service, and all 
the business of that service is now transacted within the building, the accommo- 
dations now being far superior to any heretofore enjoyed at this port. 

The height of this edifice is 85 feet, and at the centre to the top of the dome, 
130 feet. 

The population of New-Orleans is now about 160,000. 

The increase of trade in New-Orleans, in every direction, has been such as 
holds out fair promise that she will soon rank as the rival of the greatest com- 
mercial cities in the New or Old World. 


Cuartesron, S. C. 


The population of Charleston has been estimated at 60,000 inhabitants, of 
whom more than one third are negroes. Her annual exports amount to about 
thirty millions of dollars, embracing cotton, rice, lumber, naval stores, and bread- 
stuffs; her imports are about two millions of dollars. She is connected b 
steamship lines. embracing some large and fine vessels, side-wheel and propel- 
lers, with New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. She is the port whence 
is exported the bulk of those very superior cottons, known as Sea-Islands. A 
great deal of this cotton, which brings a high price, and is of inferior grade, 
comes to Charleston from Florida. The exports of grain and flour have been 
steadily increasing. She is also connected, by steamboats, with Savannah and 
Florida, and by steamship, with Havana; also, by railroad, with the principal 
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points of the United States. There is a medical college well organized with able 

rofessors, which is well patronized. In addition to many rivate schools, there 
is a system of common schools, well arranged, under which education is exten- 
sively imparted to the poor as well as tothe rich. In connection with this sys- 
tem, a Normal school will soon be established for the education of teachers. 
There is also a college for general education in the higher branches for young 
men, whose president is N. R. Middleton, a gentleman of high standing and ex- 
cellent attainments. The Orphan House is one of the handsomest buildings in 
the city, at which a large number of poor orphans are taken care of and educa- 
ted. There are many handsome public buildings, of which the new Custom- 
house, now being built of white marble, will be the largest and most beautiful. 
What is calied the Battery, is an extensive promenade on the Bay, on which 
there are very many handsome private residences, a place of fashionable resort 
during the warm season, and as a point of recreation, is one of the most beauti- 
ful and agreeable in the United States. The military organization of Charleston 
is very large, and embraces some splendid uniform regiments and companies. 
One of the most prominent features in the city is the military academy, and the 
military square, in which is soon to be erectad the monument to Calhoun, 
Carolina’s great statesman. The suburbs of Charleston are Mount Pleasant and 
Moultrieville. At the latter place is the famous Fort Moultrie of the Revo- 
lution. These suburbs are separated from the city by Cooper River and the 


ay. 

Outside of Charleston, on the main land, is the Magnolia Cemetery, which is 
in the course of very handsome improvement. 

Two of the finest hotels in the United States can be found in Charleston— 
the Charleston Hotel and the Mills House. It is my pleasure to spend my time 
at the first, whose proprietor, Daniel Mier, Esq., has provided for his guests 
every comfort and every luxury on a fine scale. 

I am also under obligations to all the gentlemen editurs of the daily press, 
consisting of the Mercury, Evening News, and Courier, who have shown all 
kindness in placing facilities in my hand, and also in advancing the interests of 
our Review. 

I found the citizens of Charleston to be intelligent, polite, hospitable, and 
attentive, and I shall leave this venerable and polished old city with regret. At 
present business is very brisk, and all appears flourishing and active. * 


Vickxssure, Mississiprt. 


Vicksburg is romantically situated, in Warren County, State of Mississippi, on 
tbe Mississippi River, about four hundred miles above New-Orleans, and six 
hundred miles below Cairo. Mr. Fillmore, when ona visit here, aptly called it the 
“terraced city,” and it has also acquired the sobriquet of the “city of the hills.” 
Truly it is a city built on many hills, some of them reaching an altitude of two 
hundred feet above high-water mark. 

The city of Vicksburg is bounded on the north by Watkins, Glass or Winn’s 
bayou, on the east by the east side of the lst North-street, extending north to 
the bayou and south to the Southern Railroad ; on the south by the Southern 
Railroad, eastern line of Washington-street and northern line of President Wm. 
C. Smedes’ (formerly Dr. T. J. Peck’s) plantation, to the Mississippi River, and 
on the west by the Mississippi River. 

It derives its name from Mr. Newit Vick, deceased, and was originally incorpo- 
rated by an act of the legislature of Mississippi, passed on the 29th day of Janu- 
ary, A. D. 1825. 

This city is one of the youngest of the South, and belonged to the fast line. 
It soon obtained a national celebrity, and its growth in population and prosperity 
was the wonder of the day. Its present population is supposed to be justl 
about 8,000, not confining the estimate strictly to the “ corporate limits,” whic 
are not as extended as they should be. 

The city of Vicksburg is divided into seven wards, represented by one coun- 
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cilman of each ward, and the mayor, who are elected by the qualified voters of 
the city, and constitute the legislative and executive department of the city. 
The people also elect a Gianihia ok assessor, a collector of taxes, an assistant 
assessor and collector, who is also harbor-master and cotton weigher ; a sexton 
of grave-yards, a market-master, a hospital physician, and a superin- 
tendent. 

The business prospects of Vicksburg are more encouraging than they ever 
were before. The adjacent country is settling very rapidly, and is a fine 
cotton region. A new trade is just beginning to be secured, by the rapid ex- 
tension of the Southern Railroad east, and the Vicksburg, Shreveport, and 
Texas Railroad west. With a spirit of commendable enterprise and liberality, 
the corporated authorities have been instructed, by a vote of their constituents, 
to subscribe one hundred thousand dollars in stock to the latter road, with a 
view to accelerate its construction, and thereby bring to Vicksburg a vast in- 
crease of business. 

Its public buildings are a splendid court-house, which is not quite finished, but 
supposed to be the finest, largest, and most costly in the state, on the ta 
River. The cost of erection and grading grounds will amount to $100,000. It 
oceupies a noble site, on one of the loftiest hills, and will be an object of inter- 
est, and an edifice to be admired by the ever-passing crowd, up and down the 
Mississippi River. 

The usual variety of churches, five in all, are well built, commodious, and 
well attended. 

Two hospitals, one a city hospital, capable of accommodating about seventy 
patients, in the highest degree creditable to the charity and liberal feelings of the 
citizens ; the other, a marine hospital, built and supported by the United States 
government. During the last year there were over eight hundred patients ad- 
mitted into the first. 

It is well supplied with schools—among the pyincipal and most laudable of 
them is the Pubiic School, supported by a voluntary tax, paid by the citizens, 
amounting to about five thousand dollars per annum. This institution confers 
the blessing of a gratuitous education annually on five or six hundred children 
of both sexes. 

Commerciat Prospects or Vickssurc.—Vicksburg is most eligibly situated 
for a large commercial city. Its position must make it a point of the highest 
importance in railway travel and freightage, to and fro, between the Southern 
Atlantic cities, Texas, and California. San Diego on the Pavific, El Paso in the 
western part of New-Mexico, Marshall in Texas, Shreveport in Louisiana, 
Vicksburg in Mississippi, Montgomery in Alabama, and Savannah in Georgia, 
are all nearly on the same parallel between the thirty-second and thirty-third 
degrees of north latitude, thus presenting the most direct and economical line of 
railway, that can be possibly built, between the Atlantic and Pacific seaports. 
This route would reduce the railread time between New-York and San Diego 
to six days, at twenty miles an hour! Just think !! 

The Southern Railroad, going east from Vicksburg, will be built to the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad by the Satter part of 1860. Why should not this road be 
called the Vicksburg and Savannah Railroad, with quite as much propriety as the 
road from Memphis east, is called the Memphis and Charleston Railroad! The 
distance from Vicksburg, by rail, to Savannah being 663 miles, and from Mem- 
phis to Charleston 755 miles. 

This conjunction of two such important points as Savannah and Vicksburg in 
the name of that railway would be quite appropriate, and more suggestive of its 
true location, than the present indefinite name by which it is known. 


The enterprising citizens of this rising city are just about starting a cotton 
factory, with a capital of one hundred thousand dollars. The Warren County 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association was originated a few months ago 
by the adoption of a constitution and the procurement of a charter of incorpora- 
tion. At its inception it was composed of a few members resident, in this county 
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and the State of Louisiana. Since then, its members have increased, until the 
roll contains some seventy names, most of whom are life members at a cost of 
twenty-five dollars each. Thus encouraged, the citizens have proceeded to the 
selection of fair-grounds, and have appointed a committee to contract for and 
superintend the erection of all buildings for an exhibition of the products of their 
plantations and workshops. To do this in an acceptable manner will require an 
outlay of some four or five thousand dollars, to raise which will require two 
hundred life members. 

President W. A Lake appeals for immediate aid, not only to the city of Vicks- 
burg and county of Warren, but to the adjacent counties in Mississippi and the 
nepenrring parishes of Louisiana, all whom the Constitution invites to member- 
ship. 

The “ Wasuinoron Horst,” under its present management of Gen. McMakin, 
& Maloin, is doing finely. It is one of the best conducted hotels in the country, 
and its proprietors are unremitting in providing for the comfort of their guests. 
It is quite convenient to the wharf-boat, railroad depot, and ferry landing ; and 
thus presents great inducements to the “travelling public.” 

The “Prentiss House,” under the superintendence of Mr. J. J. Thomas, is 
located in the lower part of the city, near the banks of the Mississippi River. It 
is very well kept, and can also be recommended tv sojourners. 

There are also many very handsome residences, some of brick and some 
of wood, beautifully ornamented with gardens, shrubbery, fruit-trees, shade- 
trees, &c. 

Founoates, Macnuine Works, etc.—The “Vicksburgians” are justly proud of 
two of the most extensive foundries in the Southwest, the first belonging to Major 
A. B. Redding. a gentleman of great intelligence, energy and moral wealth He is 
also a very old resident of this city, and has done much to build it up. Three 
large brick buildings, and many cottages for the accommodation of his mechanics, 
constitute the foundry. Steam-boilers, engines, gin and millirons of all de- 
scriptions, are the principal parts of his manufacture. The second, belonging to 
A. M. Paxton, Esq., has been recently built of the best material, is constantly 
increasing in business of importance, and bids fair to do well in manufacturing 
articles usually constructed in such an enterprise. Mr. Paxton is also an old 
citizen of the place, and enjoys the reputation of a gentleman of fine character 
and attainments. 

There are two soap factories, one by Samuel Garvin, Esq., and the other by 
Mr. F. Schwartz, who do a handsome business in manufacturing soap of various 
kinds, the prices of which fairly compete with the Northern market. 

In this place are four fire-engine companies, averaging about forty to fifty 
members each, who are very efficient in extinguishing fires. 

Vicksburg is ably supplied with lawyers, doctors, ministers, school-masters, 
merchants, mechanics, &c. 

Three daily papers—the Vicksburg Sun, the Vicksburg Whig, and the True 
Southron, all of which have extensive circulations—are published in this city. 
These offices also furnish each a weekly issue. 

The Sun is democratic, the Whig of its own party, and the True Southron 
neutral in its politics, bat eminently Southern in tone. 

The city is greatly imbued with the military spirit, having two elegant volunteer 
companies, the “ Vicksburg Volunteers,” under the command of Captain L. C. 
Moore, and the “ Sharp Shooters,” under the command of Major H. H Miller. 
Many of both companies have figured extensively in the war of Mexico, doing 
great service to the country, and gaining for themselves high distinction in 
military fame. The latter has been formed and commenced its career since that 
war, and are ready to meet in battle array the foes of their country.* 

The citizens are influenced by a high sense of moral and religious sentiment, 
and observe as good order as any community of the same size. 








* “The Warren County Military Association” was formod some-years ago, anil have now 
nearly a hun iret mem ers feo the city and county, whose contributions a: auxiliary to the 
military compsnivs, amount to about $1,500 a year. Their President is Col. Wm. H. Johnson. 
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The King of the South—* Corron”—is the greatest export, numbering about 
250,000 bales per annum, reaching the city by the Southern Railroad and Vicks- 
burg and Shreveport and Texas Railroad, on steamboats from the Yazoo Valley, 
on wagons from the adjoining counties, &c. 

The Southern Commercial Convention will meet here on the second Monday 
of May next, where I hope to meet you, surrounded by the talented patriotism of 
the South, and where, under the guidance of Providence, may the veil of the 
future be removed, and much good be done for our country. 


3.—SLAVE LABOR IN CITIES. 


The Committee on Negro Population of the South Carolina Legislature 
through its Chairman, J. Harlston Read, Jr., reported at the last session ad- 
versely upon several memorials asking jor laws prohibiting slaves from hiring 
their own time, working at the mechanical arts, etc., etc. The following is 
extracted from the report : 


The evil complained of is, that slaves are permitted to go at large, exercise all 
the privileges of free persons, make contracts, do work, and in every way live 
and conduct themselves as if they were not slaves It seems to the Committee 
that the evil is the same, whether the slave so working out on his own account 
is a mechanic or handicraftsman, a stevedore, a laborer, a porter, a drayman, or 
anything else. The evil is, he buys the control of his own time from his owner. 
By the payment of a stipulated amount of wages, he avoids the discipline and 
surveillance of his master, and is separated from his observation and superinten- 
dence. We agree fully with the memorialists, who complain of this evil—but 
the ground is much more general than the specific one set up in these bills. The 
evil lies in the breaking down the relation between master and slave—the re- 
moval of the slave from the master’s discipline and control, and the assumption 
of freedom and independence on the part of the slave, the idleness, disorder and 
crime which are consequential, and the necessity thereby created for additional 
police regulations to keep them in subjection and order, and the trouble and ex- 
pense which these involve. 

Yet there is something to be said in relation to carrying that principle into 
effect. We are, asa slaveholding people, habituated to slave labor. Slave labor 
constitutes, and ought to constitute, the bulk of the agricultural and domestic 
labor of our State. We have towns and villages, however, where eevee labor 
is to be performed which can be done by either whites or negroes. fe are 
aceustomed to black labor, and it would create a revolution to drive it away. 
The domestic servants, most of the common laborers and porters, draymen, 
wagoners, cartmen, and cn the seaboard, the stevedores, are mostly negroes; but 
they are all ircluded in the general inhibition of the acts of 1822 and 1849. It 
would be impossible to have this sort of slave laber, if there must be a contract 
with the owner for every specific job—as, for instance, the transportation of a 
load in a wagon or dray, the carrying of a passenger’s trunk to or from a rail- 
road, &c. The subject, therefore, is fuli of difficulty, and until you can change 
the direction of the public prejudice, prepossession and habit, you can never 
enforce a law which conflicts with them. 


4._-FEEE NEGRO LEGISLATION IN MISSOURI. 


The first marked and direct raving of the freesoil sentiment, in Missouri, was 
eompassed in the Lower House of the State Legislature on Wednesday last. 
The Democracy and the slaveholders have met the rising feeling, and eneoun- 
tered it with open meg A bill in regard to free negroes was passed, which 
provides that no slave shall be deemed emancipated till his master shall have 
entered into bonds in the sum of two thousand dollars, to remove the negro from 
the State within ninety days after the act of emancipation, and if any negro who 
may thus have been transported from the State shall return, he shall be reduced 
to slavery. All free negroes who may be residents of the State in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty are declared to be slaves, and the sheriff is authorized to sell them 
ander the provisions of the act. The clause is made applicable only to those 
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persons who may have come into the State subsequent to the sixteenth of Febru- 
ary, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, and their descendants. All free oh 
over the age of eighteen are to*be notified, on or before the firet Monday of Au- 
gust next, of the existence of this act, by the sheriffs of the different counties, 
and twelve months is allowed in which to leave the State. Provision is made 
by which a free negro over twenty-one years of age may select a master or mis- 
tress in the State, after which he is to be regarded as a slave. 


5.—SLAVERY IN NEW-MEXICO. 


Negro slavery is fully recognized, and property in slaves amply protected, by 
a recent act of the New-Mexican Legislature. This act passed unanimously in 
one branch, and without a dissenting voice in the other. 

This act defines such as are treated in it as slaves to be persons of African 
descent, and is not to be construed so as to include peons. 

It denounces the same penalty for killing a slave, that is visited on the homi- 
cide of a white man. For stealing or enticing away a slave, the penalty is not 
less than four years’ imprisonment, and may be ten, and a fine of not less than 
five hundred nor more than two thousand dollars. Accomplices in the stealing 
are treated as principals. Any person fraudulently furnishing slaves free papers 
is liable to an imprisonment of not less than six months nor more than five years, 
and a fine of not less than one hundred nor more than one thousand dollars. Any 
person endeavoring to excite a slave to insurrection, conspiracy or rebellion, is 
punishable by imprisonment of not less than three months nor more than three 
and a fine of not less than twenty-five nor more than one thousand dol- 

ars. The same penalty is denounced on whoever, save his master, gives, sells, 
or hires to a slave a deadly weapon ; and also, the same for trading with a slave 
without the written permission of the master, expressing the article of traffic ; 
also, the same for forging such a permit. Gaming with slaves is prohibited un- 
der a penalty of not over one hundred dollars or three months’ imprisonment. 
Sheriffs are to take custody of runaway slaves ; and in twelve months, if no 
owner appear after an advertisement for that length of time, shall sell him. 
Persons failing properly to provide for the support of their slaves may be re- 
quired to give bond to do it. Inhuman treatment of a slave is punished by a 
fine of not more than one thousand dollars and imprisonment of not more than 
one year. Slave owners are prohibited from allowing their slaves to hire out their 
own time. Disorderly conus of a slave in public and insolence to white men, 
is punished by stripes not exceeding thirty-nine ; so may other offences of a 
slave, the punishment of which for a white man would be a fine. No slave can 
give evidence against a white man. 

Marriage between whites and negroes or mulattoes is prohibited. Emancipa- 
tion is prohibited. A person holding a free negro as a slave, is liable to im- 
prisonment for not less than five nor more than ten years, and a fine of not less 
than five hundred nor more than two thousand dollars. 

Such an act may be regarded as very sufficiently recognizing negro slavery in 
New-Mexico. It is not probable, however, that any benefit will be derived from 
it, save to the few persons in the territories—mostly temporary residents going 
in from the United States—who may use slaves as domestic servants. Politically, 
slave owners have hitherto, without any special legislation, been free to carry 
in and out of the territory their slaves, and employ them there. The present act 
simply gives an undeniable legal recognition to slaveholding there. 


6.—NORTH LOUISIANA. 


Mr. Bonner, who has removed from Georgia to North Louisiana, speaks as 
follows of this growing and inviting section of the State : 

Claiborne Parish is a high region, hilly and undulating, resembling Morgan, 
Jones, and Jasper counties, in Georgia, with perpetual streams running through 
it; skirted with rich bottom land ut all the lands produce well, both the bot- 
tom and uplands. The principal es is cotton; but astonishing crops 
of corn, peas, pumpkins, potatoes, &c., are produced also; and vegetables, 
and all manner of fruits, are raised, and may be grown in great abundance and 
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luxuriance. The country is well-timbered and well-watered. There are an 
abundance of excellent springs, with a cool and pleasant tasting water as any 
that gushes from the hills of my “native Georgia ;” and cool and wholesome 
well water can be had anywhere. And, what is very essential to farmers, there 
are, as before stated, plenty of perpetual streams, bayous, and small branches for 
stock water. In fact, I do not know a region of country that is more adapted to 
a thriving and industrious class of, people, than is ali of North Louisiana ; and 
Claiborne Parish in particular. I firmly believe it as healthy as any portion of 
country in the Southwest. There can be no local cause of disease. The atmos- 
phere is fresh and exhilarating, and the water is pure and wholesome. Here the 
planter has health to till his land, which rarely fails to reward his labor, and 
which is so delightful and cheering to the admiring gazes of sight, as he views 
the exuberance of the maturing crops; and then he has an outlet to market, 
and can readily sell, at good prices, all he raises. What more could industrious 

eople want? And when I speak of this, 1 do not speak to create in any one’s 
imagination the picture of a “ fairy land,” such as the poets speak of— 

“ Where skies are never clouded, 


And the voice of nightingales 
Never is hushed ;” 


but 1 speak of things as they are—I speak to friends—people of good and prac- 
tical sense—and I feel assured that simple facts are sufficiently fascinating. 

The society here is such as no one could complain of—is, in fact, far ahead of 
the age of this country. We have good schuols and fine churches—accomplished 
teachers—able preachers—handsome and intelligent women, and correct, well- 
informed and noble-hearted men. In Mindon, which town is located on the south- 
western border of this parish, at the head of steamboat navigation, they have the 
best female college in the State, and a good male school; and here, in Homer, we 
have an excellent female collegiate institute, a good male school, and a large 
brick male college in the course of construction under the supervision of the 
Methodist Church, and will soon be finished. Homer isa healthy, beautiful, and 
prosperous little town—some eight or ten prosperous stores—two excellent 
papers—and many kind-hearted, intelligent, and useful citizens. It is situated 
in the centre, as it were, of a charming country, and in view of the many advan- 
tages we have here over other portions of the State, I feel no hesitancy in saying, 
that my old friends and acquaintances would doubtless promote their interests 
and improve their fortunes by moving out here. And were they to do so, doubt- 
less they would then say, as the great and beautiful Queen’said to King Solomon, 
“that the half had not been told them.” 


7.—CALCASIEU PARISH, LOUISIANA. 


The following may form a part of the statistics of the several parishes of 
Louisiana : 

The name is derived from a tribe of Indians formerly inhabiting this parish, 
but now nearly extinct, the few remaining being scattered over the parish, but 
still preserving their peculiar habits and customs. 

Bounpartes.—East by Rapides, St. Landry and Vermillion Parishes, west by 
Sabine River, north by Sabine Parish, and south by the Gulf of Mexico. 

Principat Rivers.—Sabine on the west, Mentaur River on the east boundary, 
and Caleasieu River running through the centre, from near the northern bound- 
ary to the Gulf—all navigable for steam or sail vessels of light draught. 

Population about 4,000. 

The surface of the country is level in the southern, and slightly undulating or 
rolling in the northern portion ; consisting of either extensive prairies in the 
ist, or equally extensive timbered country on the west—affording fine chances 
to the stock-raiser or the agriculturist. 

The soil along the coast and about the rivers is very rich, producing corn, 
cotton and cane in abundance, and peculiarly well adapted near the mouths of 
the Mentaur and Caleasien Rivers to the successful cultivation of the Sea 
Island cotton. The sweet and Irish potato grow finely, and yield an abundant 
return for the planting. 
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Where the timber is scarce the land produces rice readily, and in quantities 
prone to make it a lucrative business to any who might engage in its 
culture. 

Pasturage over the entire parish is very fine, offering great inducements to 
the stock-raiser, the grasses frowing being excellent for horses, mules, sheep 
and cattle, all of which do well. 

The soil through the central portion is poor, and only caleulated for stock, 
but the northern portion contains some of the finest cotton, corn and sugar 
lands. 

There are several mineral and some chalybeate springs, and there is also a 
spring near the Calcasieu River producing a substance similar to petrolium and 
a and which possesses considerable curative powers in chronic cutaneous 

iseases. 

Lands are cheap, ranging from 50 cents to $10 per acre,according to location 
and quality, a large portion being publie and subject to « ntry. 

Of timber, the principal growths are white, red, water and live oaks, hickory, 
walnut, sassafras, magnolia, cypress, elm, post oak, ash and pine, of which last 
named kind there is an immense amount, as near une half the parish is a dense 
pine region, which has until a few years past been untouched, and which now 
gives employment to six or seven mills on the Sabine, and five on the Caleasieu, 
and two others are about to be built on the Caleasieu. 

The eypress on the Sabine, Caleasieu and Mentaur (one mill on Mentaur saws 
only cypress), is either sawed into lumber, or made into shingles, staves, &c., 
and shipped to Texas for sale. One extensive shingle machine is in successful 
operation on the Sabine, at the town of Orange. 

The amount of pine and cypress sawed on the Sabine, Mentaur and Calcasieu, 
and shipped to texas, is about six or seven millions of feet annually, and 
is rapidly increasing ; and all that is needed is State aid to remove the bars at 
the mouths of the three streams, so that vessels of larger size can enter the 
river, and this parish will be able to compete successfully with Mobile and 
Pensacola in the lumber trade. 

There are three or four thousand bales of cotton produced annually, in the 
northern part of the parish, which is hauled to Alexandria, a distance of ninety 
miles, atid shipped to New-Orleans, which would come down the Calcasieu and 
go to Galveston if we had steamers running here; for the river is navigable 
from ninety to one hundred miles for small steamers, while a much larger 
amount is shipped down the Sabine, and thence to New-Orleans, by steamship. 

The parish is very healthy (another inducement to the settler) while the 
prairies abound in game, among which are deer, turkeys, geese, brants, ducks and 
pheasants (and these, too, in abundance), while the streams are well stocked with 
quite a variety of fish, thus affording sport to those who may desire it, besides 
affording a means of support to the settler. Of fruits, the orange, fig and peach 
do well; and several fine orange orchards, already in the vicinity of Lake 
Charles and other parts, are giving their owners a fine yield for their pains, 
while the fig and peach can be grown anywhere if planted and cared for. 
Melons of all kinds do well. All kinds of garden vegetables come well, if pro- 
perly cared for ; and in fact there is no reason for any one to want here who 
uses ordinary industry.—Galveston News. 


8.—PROSPERITY OF FRANCE. 


1789. 1850, 
Ploughed land............26,500,000 hectares* 28,000,000 * 
VINOFORE Sen os ie srenn sili 1,500,000 “ 2,000,000 
WOE sich wes ensistwesdeen 9,000,000 * 8,000,000 
Pasture land............. 8,000,000 as 4,000,000 
Heath waste .........+... 10,000,000 “ 8,000,000 
Tete iS + scatman eas 50,000,000 “ 60,000,000 





* A hectare is equal to 2 47-100 acres. 
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In sixty years we find, therefore, that the extent of waste land is reduced by 
four millions nine hundred and forty thousand acres, and of foreat two millions 
four hundred and seventy thousand acres, while cultivated or ploughed land 
(terres de labour) is increased by three millions seven hundred and forty thou- 
sand acres; pastures two millions four hundred and seventy thousand, and vine- 
yards by one million two hundred and thirty-five thousand. 

The crop of wine this year is wonderfully fine, and no better speculation 
could be made with money than to buy it in quantity. The disease of the vines 
oneeme from accounts from Greece, to have transmigrated into the olive trees, 
and there is threatened for next year a deficit of oil. The improvements in 
France are searcely commensurate with what should be in so long an interval ; 
but if the ground gained be inconsiderable, improvement in culture is the more 
applicable, as may be seen from another tabulation ; 


1789. 1850. 
Fallow land........... . «++ 10,000,000 hectares. 5,000,000 
EE vas us Gae0 Gene 4,000,000 “ 6,000,000 
Rye, &o.......seceessssss 2,000,000 “ 6,000,000 
SE nein nlicl dni uiiataaaiadad 2,000,000 * 8,000,000 
Artificial pastures. ... .. 1,000,000 “ 8,000,000 
Root vegetables. .......... 100,000 “ 2,000,000 


The produce of silk is quintupled. Sugar has been introduced. Wine is 
doubled. In 1789, the mean wages of a farm hand were nineteen cents per day; 
at present, they are thirty cents; and one more table may be given to exhibit 
the division of profit per heetare (2 47-100 acres) : 


1789. 1815. 1848. 
ie eer Tanita fF 3 18 franes. 80 frances. 
eS ea eS ee 6 6 
ee oe RTE EERE t 2 « agen 
Taxes and tithes. ........... a 4 « aie 
GEN cece ccisvcecee ie % $3. C«s sO CU 

eee 62 100 


9.—HOW ARKANSAS DEALS WITH HER FREE NEGROES, 


Whilst the free blacks are an anxious subject of diseussion in most of the 
southern states, none of them has acted with the same decision and boldness as 
the State of Arkansas, which had, by the census of 1850, 608 persons of this 
class only within her limits. The act of the last session of her Legislature upon 
this subject is so important, that we give it entire : 


An Act to Remove the Free Negroes and Mulattoes from this State. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas, That 
no free negro or mulatto shall be permitted to reside within the limits of this 
State after the first day of January, A.D. 1860. 

Src. 2. Be it further enacted, That if any free negro or mulatto, over the age 
of twenty-one years, shall be found within the limits of this State after the first 
day of January, A.D. 1860, it shall be the duty of the sheriffs of the several 
counties to arrest, without any warrant, such free negro or mulatto; and after 
giving, twenty days’ notice, at five of the most public places in the county, shall 
hire him out at public outery at the eourt-house door, to the highest bidder, for 
the term of twelve months ; and the person so hiring said free negro or mulatto 
shall be required to give bonds with good and sufficient security for the hire of 
said free negro or mulatto, and furnish him with the usual amount of clothing 
that is usually given to hired slaves ; that the proceeds arising from the hire of 
said free negro or mulatto shall be paid to said sheriff quarterly in advance, and 
which shall be paid to said free negro or mulatto by the sheriff when the time 
expires for which he was hired, with instructions by the sheriff to leave the 
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State within thirty days ; Provided, that the free negro or mulatto so hired shall 
be taken and held for the time he is hired out, as slaves are now held ; if at the 
expiration of thirty days any of the aforementioned free negroes or mulattoes 
are found within the State, he or she shall be arrested by the sheriff, and dealt 
with in accordance with the third and fourth sections of this act. 


Src. 8. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of such sheriffs to re- 
port to the prosocuting attorney, at the first term of the cireuit court of his 
county, after arresting any free negro or mulatto, under provisions of the last 
clause of second section of this act, the names of such free negro or mulatto ; 
and it shall be the duty of the prosecuting attorney to make presentment against 
said free negro or mulatto forthwith to the Circuit Court, and upon such pre- 
sentment it shall be the duty of the court to immediately empannel a jury to 
try such free » gro or mulatto ; and if the jury find a verdict against said free 
negro or mulatto, the court shall render judgment against him, or her, that he 
or she shall be sold at public auction to the highest bidder. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That imurediately after the adjournment of said 
court, after the rendition of the jadgment as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of 
the clerk of said court to issue a writ of venditioni exponas to the sheriff of 
said county, directing him to sell such negro or mulatto, after giving twenty 
days’ notice of the time and place of said sale. Such sale shall be made at the 
court house door to the highest bidder for cash; and the purchaser at such sale 
shall acquire a good and valid title to sueh negro or mulatto, which shall be 
recognized in courts of law or equity in this State ; Provided, that in case of any 
of she negroes or mulattoes so offered for sale, and sold under the provisions of 
this section, shall be the mother of a child, or children, under the age of seven 
years, the purchaser shall be required to take such child, or children, and may 

eep them until they arrive at the age of twenty-one years, when such pur- 
chaser shall give such child or children, each, one ‘suit of comfortable clothing 
and twenty-five dollars, and such child, or children, shall immediately depart 
beyond the limits of this State; and if he, she, or they, shall remain, or shall be 
found within this State three months after his or their arrival at the age of 
twenty-one years, he, she, or they shall be dealt with in accordance with the 
second, third, and fourth sections of this act; Provided such purchaser may, if 
he or she desire it, deliver said child or children to the sheriff upon their arrival 
at the age of seven years, to be hired out in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, that the proceeds of the sale of any such free 
negro or mulatto, after paying all eosts (to be paid out of the proceeds of the 
sale of said negro or mulatto) acerued in the execution of this act, shall be paid 
into the county treasury. 

Sac. 6. Be it further enaeted, That it shall be the duty of the sheriffs of the 
several counties in this State, to seize and take into custody all free negroes and 
mulattoes found in their respective counties after the first day of January, A.D. 
1860, between the ages of seven and twenty-one years; and he shall on the first 
day of the next term of the Circuit Court, hire them out to the highest bidder 
at the court-house door until they arrive at the age of twenty-one years. 

The proceeds of such hiring to be placed in the county treasury, to be paid 
to such free negro or mulatto, as soon as he or she shall arrive at the age of 
twenty-one years, and agrees to leave this State as the law directs. That if 
said hirer shall sell or offer to sell said hired minor negro or mulatto, he, she, 
or they shall be deemed guilty of the crime of kidnapping; Provided, that if 
any such minor shall be the mother of children under the age of s:ven years, 
the hirer shall take such children until the mother shall arrive at the age of 
twenty-one years, and she shall, if she leave the State in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, be required to remove such child or children beyond the 
limits of this State; Provided farther, That all such free negroes or mulattoes 
who shall have been, prior to the passage of this act, bound or apprenticed 
under existing laws, shall, on the expiration of such apprenticeship, be liable to 
the provisions of this act 

Sree. 7. Be it further enacted, That upon the arrival of such free negro or 
mulatto at the age of twenty-one years, he or she shall forthwith leave the 
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State ; and in case such negro or mulatto shall be found within this State three 
months after the expiration of his or her term of service, he’ or she shall be 
arrested, and dealt with as is provided in sections 2, 3, and 4, of this act. 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That any free negro or mulatto who may wish 
to reside in this State, may choose, either before or after arrest, a master or 
mistress, and upon such free negro or mulatto appearing in open court, in any 
of the Circuit Courts of this State, the said court may, upon the written con- 
sent of the master or mistress, render judgment that such free negro or mulatto 
shall be the property of such master or mistress; which judgment shall be 
evidence of title to said negro or mulatto, in any court of law and equity in this 
State, and such negro or mulatto shall be held by such master or mistress in the 
same manner as slaves are held in this State. That such master or mistress 
shall be required to take the minor child or children of such free negro or 
mulatto upon the same terms as are required of the purchaser of free negroes 
or mulattoes, by section four of this act; Provided, it shall be the duty of the 
Circuit Court, before eatering judgment as aforesaid, to require the master or 
mistress to enter into bonds with good and sufficient security, in at least the 
value of said negro or mulatto, conditioned that he or she will not permit said 
free negro or mulatto to act as a free person, or — said negro or mulatto to 
hire their own time ; Provided further, that when any free negro or mulatto 
chooses a master or mistress, under the provisions of this act, that it shall be 
the duty of the judge of the Circuit Court to appoint three responsibie citizens 
of the county in which said free negro or mulatto may reside, to value such free 
negro or mulatto, and the master or mistress so chosen by them, shall pay one 
half of such valuation into the county treasury of the county. . 

Sec. 9. Be it further enacted, That the prosecuting attorneys shall be allowed 
for each presentment and judgment obtained under the provisions of this act, 
the sum of twenty dollars, to be taxed as costs, and the sheriffs shall be entitled 
to ten dollars for arresting each negro or mulatto, under the provisions of this 
act ; and in addition to his regular fees the clerk shall receive the same fees as 
are allowed by law for similar services, to be taxed as costs. 

Sec. 10. Be it further enacted, That it shall not be lawful for any person 
hereafter to emancipate any slaves in this State. 

Sec. 11. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the county courts 
to make provision out of the proceeds of the sales of said free negroes or 
mulattoes, for the support of children under the age of seven years, who have 
no mothers, and who cannot be put out for their food and clothing; and for the 
aged and infirm negroes and mulattoes, who may be ascertained to be incapable 
of leaving the State, or cannot be sold after being apprehended. And all such 
minors, and aged and infirm negroes and mulattoes, shall be placed in the poor- 
house of the county, and in every respect to be treated as paupers. 

Sec. 12. Be it further enacted, That all laws or parts of laws, inconsistent 
herewith, be, and the same are hereby repealed. 

Approved, 12th February, 1859, 
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3.—PAUPERISM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Statement showing the Total Amount Expended for the a of Paupers, with the 
average rate per Individual of the Population for the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
England and Wales. Scotland. Treland. 

Year. Population. Average. Population. Average. Population. Average. 
1855. ...29,450,205....$1 50 ....3,058,925..$1 014....4,249,755 ...$0 62 
1856... .30,021,220.... 1 504....3,146,745.. 1 044....3,666.060.... 534 
1857... .29,493,780.... 1 474...:3,177,360.. 1 054. ...3,097,570.... 45 


Year. England and Wales. Per ct. Scotland. Perect. Ireland. Perct, 
as 897,686...... . 48....120,471 ....4.1....89,619....1.4 
eg Nise vies i eee 48....120,867.....4.1....73.525....1.1 
oo Ae ree 855,010........ 4.6....116,213..... 3.9....56,910....0.9 


The above is extracted from recent Parliamentary reports. 

The ratio of decrease of pauperism, during the three years, is largely 
in favor of Ireland. This fact would seem to confirm the recent encouraging 
intelligence, received from that long-depressed portion of the British dominions, 
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Severat interesting and valuable | 
contributions and papers are upon our 
table upon the subject of the Levees 
and outlets of the Mississippi and the 
drainage of its low lands, which will 
receive our attention at an early day. 
Among them are : 

Ist. A special Report relative to the 
cost of draining the swamp lands border- 
ing on Lake Pontchartrain, by Lewis 
G. De Russy. 

2nd. The Outlets and Levees of the 
Mississippi, by J. G. Barnard, U. 8. 
Engineers. 

8rd. Improvement of the Mississippi | 
river, by Albert Stein. 

4th. Report on the proposed system | 
of Drainage for the first Draining Dis- | 
trict of New-Orleans, by Major G. T. 
Beauregard, Chief Engineer. | 








On the ninth day of the present 
month, the Southern Convention is ex- | 
pected to assemble at Vicksburg, Miss., 
and large delegations will doubtless be | 
in attendance from the several South- 
ern States. The proceedings will ap- 
pear in our pages for June, to take their 
place among those of previous Conven- | 
tions for the last fifteen years. The fol- | 
lowing is the address of the Committee : 
To the People of the Slaveholding States: 

Fe.iow Cr1rizexs—A committee, consist- | 
ing of J.D. B. DeBow of Louisiana, Hon. Jo!in | 
A. Quitman of Mississippi, Hon. Guy M. Bryan | 
of Texas, Hon. W, 8. Yaneey of Alabama, and | 
Major W. H. Chase of Florida, was appointed 
at the late Southern Convention in Montgom- 
ery, to invite the people of the Southern 
States to be represented at an adjourned 





| 


meeting of the Convention in Vicksburg, 
Miss., on the ninth day of May next. 

The lamented decease of Gen. Quitman, 
created soon after a vacancy in the commijt- 
tee, which was filled with the name of Gen. J. 
J. McRae. 

The committee cannot believe that an argu- 
ment is necessary to demon-trate to the peo- 
ple of the slaveholding States the importance 
of union among themselves,ar dof mutual good 
understanding in the origination and di-cus- 
sion of questions essential to their security 
and repose. 

Of this nature are the questions which 
come annually before the Convention; and 
whatever diversity of opinion exists in regard 
to some of them, it cannot be doubted that 


| the light which the discus-ions elicit, and the 


conflict of mind and mind which they in- 
duce, exercise an influence most salutary, and 
keep alive a spirit favorable to patriotism. 

The presence annually at the Convention 
of a large number of men of position and 
character from every section of the South, 
and of a Jarge representation from the masses 
of the people, not under the restraints of 
party, and in no wise obligated to do its be- 
hests, and the free interchange of opinion 
which takes place among them, is itself an 
important feature of the Convention, and, in 
the absence of every other, should insure its 
perpetuity 

It is only fiom such assemblages that, in 
periods of great public peril, the hopes of the 
patriot can be realized—as the colonial his- 
tory of the country evinced. 

There is no name honored in the councils, 
or revered in the hearts of the South, from 
the earliest period of its history to the pres- 
ent, that may not be claimed as authority for 
everything that is sought by the Convention. 
From such patriotic sources have come warn- 
ings of danger, against which the Convention 
would provide, and appeals for action to which 
the Convention would respond; and if any of 
these are now fo.ind to be in conflict with it, 
or interposing discouragements, common- 
place, yet sincere men, may find it difficult to 
understan/ the peculiar influence in establish- 
ing the security and repose of the South, 
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which has been exercised by the recent tri- 
umphs of Black Republicanism in every free 
State of the North, and its seemingly secured 
majorities in the Electoral College. 

Fellow-citizens of the South, let us not be 
lulled into sleep and dreams of security, which 
experience teaches can only prove to be illu- 
sory, for opposition to slavery has entered 
into the head and heart of the people of the 
North, and can only be met by wisdom and 
firmness on the part of the South. 

The power which threatened us in its in- 
fancy and weakness, unless met and rebuked, 
is not likely to take a step backward in the 
hour of its highest triumph, whatever to the 
contrary it may be to the interest or the want 
of nerve in politicians to teach. 

There is much for the Convention, however, 
to do beyond the discussion of political ques- 
tions, important as are these, for within its 
purview comes everything that relates to the 
intellectual, moral, educational and industrial 


development of the South. To create opin- | 


ion is to create things. 

The executives of the several States and the 
various municipal bodies of the South are 
earnestly requested to send such delegates as 
will best represent the opinions of the body 
of the people. 

The ninth day of May will be a favorable 
time to visit Vicksburg, and the citizens of 
that hospitable community invite to the 
waters of the Mississippi the people of the 
Atlantie States and of the Gulf. 

Delegates to recent Conventions are invited 
to this. 


In a late number of the Review, we 
denounced in appropriate terms the 
governmental “convocation,” as it 
was called, of “ agriculturists” at the 
seat of government, under the auspices 
of the Patent Office. 


matter with ourselves, forin the re- 


eent appropriation bill appears the | 


following clause : 


Provided, That no part of the appropriation | 


shall be used or expended in defraying the ex- 
penses of a body of men or delegates assem- 
bled in Washington, or elsewhere, as an agri- 
cultural college or advisory board of agricul- 
ture, convened under the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior, or any other person, 
under any name, for any object whatever 





Every body remembers the preposter- 
ous work on Southern Slavery, by one 
Helper, claiming to be of North Caro- 
lina, but really of New-England, which 
has. been so often exposed and ridi- 
euledamong us. The abolitionists are, 
however, making the most it, and some 
one of them, more impudent than the rest, 
has sent a circular, in which it is pro- 
posed to print a cheap and condensed 
edition of the work for gratuitous distri- 
bution throughout the land. The moral 
of the matter is, that while some of us are 


erying “peace,” “ peace,” the enemy is 


Congress, it | 
seems, has taken the same view of the | 
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sleepless and indefatigable in his nefari- 
ous work, and bringing up his cohorts to 
our very doors! The following is 
taken from the circular : 


Mr. Heper is a native of North Carolina, 
who, as the result of careful observation and 
extensive inquiry, has reached the very obvious 
and just conclusion that Human Slavery is the 
great primary curse and peril of the South, 
wopeting its progress in morals, intelligence, 
industry, and wealth. This conclusion, with 
the facts on which it is founded, is embodied 
in his book entitled “ The Impending Crisis of 
the South ’—a work everywhere received and 
hailed by the advocates of Free Labor, as one 
of the most impregnable demonstrations of 
the justice of their cause and the vital im- 
portance of its triumphs to our National and 
general well-being. Were every citizen in 
| possession of the facts embodied in this book, 
we feel confident that slavery woald soon 
| peacefully pass away, while a Republican 
triumph in 1860 would be morally certain. 

It is believed that this testimony of a South- 
ern man, born and reared under the influence 
of slavery, will be more generally listened to 
and profoundly heeded, whether in the Slave 
| or in the Free States, than an equally able 

and conclusive work written by a Northern 
man. And it is very desirable, therefore, that 
acheap compend of its contents, fitted for gra- 
| tuitous circulation, be now made and general- 
| ly diffased in those States—Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Indiana, and Illinois—which are 
| to decide the next Presidential contest. 
Horace GrRee.er, 
Joun Jay, 
Wa. Henry Antuon, 
} 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 





TuvRLow WEED, 

James Key, Chairman of 
the State Central Com. 

Ww. C. Bryant, 

Marcus Sprine, 

E. De.arie.p Sits, 

B. 8. Heprick, 

Joan C. UnpERWOOD, 

R. H. MoCvrpy, 

Joun A. Kennepy, 

ABRAM WAKEMAN, 

| Wma. Curtis Norgs. 


Contributions still come to our 
| desk upon the subject of the Slave 
| Trade, but we intend to intermit a lit- 
| tle the discussion in order to bring up 
| other matters. Mr. Deloney’s excellent 
| report on the Apprentice Labor ques- 
| tion mnst therefore wait alittle. We 

ean only give some extracts from the 
| well prepared manuscript of Joseph 
| Armour, of Arkansas, which he is good 
| enough to send us, and which is in- 
| tended as a memorial to the Congress 
| of the United States. He says: 


How often have we been told from our legis- 
lative halls, that Congress has no power or 
| jurisdiction over slavery, as it exists in the 
| United States—that each one of the States 
| is sovereign, and competent to manage its 
| own internal affairs. How comes it then 

we ask, that Congress has for so many year, - 
legislated, and entered or her rolls, laws,e ; 
pressly prohibiting the slave trade, and = 
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tering into compact with foreign nations 
with force of arms to suppress it? We ask, is 
not this a direct contradiction, in words, 
terms, and action? Can there be an onslaught 
on the institution, and no onslaught at the 
same time? Is not this equivocation and 
manifest contradiction, and insult to com- 
mon sense? Cana fountain send forth bit- 
ter water and sweet at the same time? Can 
@ house stand that is divided against itself? 
Hence it is solely owing, in our humble 
opinion, that all our troubles and conyul- 
sions in the halls of Congress and out of it, 
are to be ascribed to this double action, or 
double dealing of Congress in the matter of 
African slavery. Where is the propriety or 
fitness or evenness in action, to send a U. 8. 
Marshal to aid in the re-capture of a run- 
away slave in any of the mis-called free 
States, and at the same time having a fleet 
on the African coast to intercept and sup- 
press it altogether. If any one can solve 
this riddle—why then we confess he is more 
shrewd than we are, and most cheerfully re- 
sign to him the palm of victory in diserimi- 
nation. 

The Hon. Judge Douglas raid, in some of 
his speeches in Illinois, that it was never in 
the imagination or contemplation in the “act” 
of foulbteration, that the several States 
should be alike in their internal and domes- 
tie affairs; that, in particular, climate, and 
soil, and production, required different 
kinds of laborers and institutions. Now, with 
this concession from so good a quarter,(though 
not in the least new), we cannot but as- 
sert, that this plainest of interpretations and 
natural sense of things, is flatly contradicted 
by every measure of Congress for years gone 
by. Is not ber nayy, for years kept on the 
coast of Africa for the suppression of the 
trade. at direct variance with, and forms a 
true contradiction to, the interpretation and 
correct meaning of the “act” of confederacy 
just now noticed’? Is not this language and 
these measures, using a forked tongue? Do 
they not involve a contradiction and thing 
impracticable, and as near as may be, an 
absurdity? Was not the seizure and capture 
and confiscation of the brig Echo, a direct 
preventive of the people of a certain lati- 
tude, from the use of that kind of laborers 
only, and property suitable to their climate, 
soil, and production? Is not this an inter- 
vention and prohibition of the rights of rov- 
ereign States? If such a prodigal, lawless 
procedure is not a direct breach of the “act” 
of confederacy, we may wait a thousand 
years and be unable to find a clearer case in 
point, or a more perfect disannulment of the 
Union. No wonder that our halls of Con- 
gress should be harassed and disturbed, and 
the country convulsed and on the borders of 
dissolution, arising solely from euch contra- 
dictory and lawless proceedings in Congress. 

Ever since the time that Congress first took 
action to suppress the slave trade, at that 
crisis and moment were sown the seeds of 
disnnion, and the act of confederacy set at 
naught and annulled ; and we may wonder,and 
be surprised with gladness,that up to this hour 
that these incendiary proceedings have pro- 
duced no worse fruits than sectional divisions, 
and rancorous feelings and disputations of men; 
with some exceptions, indeed, of a more 
heinous character, when the planter went in 
pursuit of his abducted slave, and the bitter 
contentions in Kansas. And when disunion 
comes, as come it will, if the present measures 
of Congress be persisted in, then will be the 
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consummation of measures—it may be slow in 
wo.king, but sure in its progress and ultimate 
triumph. Well has it been said, “Save me 
from my friends, leave me to my enemies.” 





We tender our thanks to D. Apple- 
ton & Co., of New-York, for the fol- 
lowing interesting works : 


1. Letters of a Traveller.—Second se- 
ries, by Wm. Cullen Bryant, 1859. 
These letters were written by the dis- 


sngniated author, during several visits 
to Europe. 

2. The Foster Brothers — being. a 
history of the school and college life 
of two young men, 1859. The work 
is well adapted to the use of parents as 
well as of youth. 

3. The Laws and Practice of Whist, 
by Ceslebs. This is an excellent little 
hand-book, issued in handsome style, 
and comes under the auspices of the 
celebrated “ Portland Club of London.” 





Cuitps & Peterson, of Philadel- 
phia, we learn from the Publishers’ Jour- 
nal, have just issued the first volume of 
a work, which has for a long time past 
been in preparation, and the publication 
of which has been eagerly looked for 
by all who take an interest in lite- 
rary matters: ‘A Critical Dictionary 
of English Literature, and British and 
American Authors, Living and Deceased, 
from the Earliest Accounts to the Middle 
of the Nineteenth Century: Contaimung 
Thirty Thousand Biographies and Lite- 
rary Notices, with Forty Indexes of Sub- 
jects” ByS. Austin Atiipone. It is 
beyond the legitimate province of this 
journal to do more than present the 
most patent features of works offered 
for its consideration; nor would the 
thorough criticism of this be a task 
which even the greatest learning might 
undertake without apprehension, or the 
greatest industry accomplish without 
the necessity of repose. And in re- 
spect to Mr. Allibone’s great work, there 
are so many apparent and unquestion- 
able points of interest, such a variety 
of usefulness, so many important appli 
cations of which it is capable, each 
bearing a proportion of actual and prac- 
tical value, so far above the price at 
which the enterprising publishers have 
put it in the merket, that it would be 
almost a work of supererogation to do 
more than merely mention its title. 
The industry of its author, which seems 
never to have been relaxed, manifests 
itself in many collateral labors besides 
the special purpose of his work, and 
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the most persevering student will hardly 
find a lifetime sufficient to exhaust this 
immense collection; a collection no 
less remarkable for its abstract interest 
than for its immediate and available in- 
formation 


La Plata, Paraguay, and the Argen- 
tine Confederation. The work of Capt. 
Page, published by Harper & Brothers, 
is thus noted by a contemporary : 

This volume appears quite oppor- 
tunely, now that our difficulties with 
Paraguay,— originating mainly with the 
expedition whose history is here given, 
—are about to be pressed to a settle- 
ment, either amicable or otherwise. 
The collision between the ‘“ Water 
Witch,” the vessel in which much of 
this exploration was made, and the gov - 
ernment of Paraguay, was a leading inci- 
dent among those which have caused the 
difficulties between Paraguay and this 
country, to settle which, we have sent 
out to assist our diplomacy the largest 
naval force that the United States ever 
despatched upon a warlike errand. At 
the same time the reports of that ex- 
ploration contain the best accounts yet 
collated, of the approaches to Paraguay 
and its means of defence. The present 
publication is given, the author tells us, 
as an answer to inquiries ‘for more 
detailed information about that section 
of South America,” than was found iu 
his official report. It contains a full 
and lively narrative of the whole move- 
ments of the expedition, with an intro- 
duction, giving a sketch of the history 
of the country, and is accompanied by 
a large map of the basin of La Plata, 
and illustrated by many engravings. 
It is not only a very agreeable book, but 
is a valuable contribution to our scanty 
knowledge of the interior of the south- 
ern half of our continent. 








We are indebted to B. Perley 
Poore, Secretary, for a copy of the 
Transactions and Monthly Bulletin of 
the United States Agricultural Society, 
for 1859, which constitutes a very neat 
volume of some 300 pages, of very 
valuable matter. 





We eall especial attention to the 
new advertisements of several New- 
Orleans houses in the of the Re- 
view, viz: O. O. Woodman, and J. 
Wright & Co., Wholesale Druggists ; 
8 N Gilman, Agricultural Machine 
and Engines ; Newton Richards, Marble 





EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


and Lime Yard; Ed. M. Ivens, Agri- 
eultural Machinery, ete. These are alJ 
extensive establishments, where our 
country friends ean be supplied on 
the most accommodating and liberal 
terms. The Daguerrean Gallery of 
Jacobs is a very extensive one, on 
Camp street. Our subscribers will 
always do well to consult the adver- 
tising pages of the Review. 

We eall attention specially to the 
ecard of George G. Henry, of Mobile, 
patentee of the process of converting 
raw cotton into yarns on the plantations. 
We have often referred to this subject 
in our pages, and given the most volu- 
minous statistics and information upon 
it. The matter is no longer an experi- 
ment. Many planters have adopted 
the process the present season, and 
have ordered the necessary machinery. 
Others are Ya aring very soon to en- 
ter the field. We have ourselves seen 
the yarn, purchased from a plantation 
where the machinery has been in action, 
in handsome mercantile condition, and 
of the most superior quality, by one 
‘of our wholesale houses, and learn that 
the market for it in New- Orleans is un- 
limited. It will be purchased as fast 
as received. We sincerely commend 
this great matter to the attention of 
the whole planting community, as one 
by which it is demonstrated they can 
double at least the net revenue of 
their estates. 





The following beautiful property is offered 
for sale by one of our subscribers: 
ROSE MONT, 
One of the loveliest spots in Tennessee, 
FOR SALE. 

Situated three miles from Nashville, on the 
Marfreesboro’ turnpike and within a few min- 
utes’ walk of the Nashville and Chattanooga 
R. R. Male and female colleges and acade- 
mies within favorable distances. 

The place contains 150 acres more or less, 
about one half in cultivation, balanc* in 
timber (75 acres of the best could be purchased 
separately if desired,) in the very highest state 
of cultivation; splendidly watered—several 
of the finest springs upon it. 

Rose Mont is literally covered with or- 
chards of every variety of fruit known to the 
State—evergreens and shrubbery of every 


deseription—in facet, everything to make a 
country home desirable. 


For full particulars, terms, etc., address 
R. Mo GAROCK, Southall, 
Box 152, Nashville, Tennessee. 








BESTOR'S CELEBRATED GOLD PEN. 


This new and beautiful article of general use we have but recently brought before the pub- 

ic, and it bas created for itself its own popularity, and wherever introduced or shown, commands 

an immediate sale. We assert in all confidence, that it is the mest durable. prettiest 

and best Pen ever sold, and warrant them superior to any other Metallic Pen ever intro- 

duced inthiscountry. The testimonials we are daily receiving from our cus'omer- and friends, 

merchants, teachers of penmanship, editors, and book-keepers, corroborate all our assertions, 
and we are confident that they will supersede all other pens, excepting the finest gold. 

The peculiarities of the Gelden Pen arenumerous. They are well tempered and 
smooth; are made of the finest elastic material, and then plated aud pointed with the bess 
English Gold Finish, giving them a most attractive and beantifal appearance ; 
will not corrode, and have never i failed to give perfect «ati~faction wherever used. Nothing, 
except the finest gold pens, ever UB fore invented in the pen line, can compare with them im 
pearance, quality, economy, salability or cheapness, They are indeed superi- 
or, and by many. preferred to a solid gold pen, as the points never come off, 
In regard to profitableness to the vendor, our customers infurm us they can easier retail 
them at a half dime, or dime even each, than other pens at a lower price. They will last ten 
times longer, write smoother, and are every way preferable to any other article for the purpose. 

Their best recommendation, however, is the rapid introduction they are receiving in 
Schools, Colleges, Banks and Mercantile E-tablishments throughout the Union, and their 
construction, elastic qualities, and gold-like appearance, render them not only suitable for 
every general use, but universal favorites for all writing purposes, We put them up in 
emall, neat boxes, of a dozen in each, which are again enclosed in a larger or gross box, ac- 
companied with show cards, labels, small bills, &c.. &c, Our prices are invariably uniform, 
and in no instance do we vary from rates. We sell them to persons who make it their only 
business jobbing and retailing them, and with the greatest pecuniary success. 

Sent by mail free, to any address, throughout the Union, at the low price of $2 per 


“I No orders filled for less than one gross, Address 
8S. J. BESTOR, Sole Proprictor, 


Hmporter and Wholesale Dealer in Watches and Hewelry, 


34 SOUTH 3d-ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


(> Descriptive Catalogues, with wholesale rates of Watches, Jewelry, Gold 
Pens, §c., sent gratis on application by letter, as above. 
4mos-may-july-aug-se pt. 


er 


fairmonnt Machine Works, 


WOOD-ST., ABOVE 2Ist, PHILADELPHIA. 








J. & T. WOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS GF POWER LOOMS, 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND ALL MACHINES 
CONNECTED WITH THEM; 


SHAFTING AND MILL GEARING, 


Embossing Calenders, Lard Oil Presses, 


AND 


Machinery for Laper-Hanging Manufacturers. 


may-ly 








NEW WORK BY REV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE; 
Israel in Bondage. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID.” 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE WONDERFUL SCENES IN 


The Life of the Son of Pharaoh's Daughter, (Bloses,) 


From bis youth te the ascent of Sinal, comprising, as by an eye-witness, 


HIS MIRACLES BEFORE PHARAOH, 


PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, AND RESEPTION OF THE LAW OW MOUNT SINAL 


Containing an elaborate and richly colored Description of the Architecture of the Egyptians, their 
Manners and Customs in Peace and War, in the Temple, the Family, the Mart, and at the 
Tomb ; and also of the Israelites, while in the Land of Bondage ; together with 


PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF THE 


HEBREWS UNDER THEIR TASKMASTERS, 


OF SCENES, PROCESSIONS, AND SPECTACLES UPON AND BESIDE THE NILE, AND 
LEGENDS OF THE OBELISKS, SPHINXES AND PYRAMIDS, AND OF 
THEIR FOUNDERS BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


DELINEATIONS OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 


Miriam, Amense, Luxora, and Osiria, 


AND OF WONDERFUL MEN, 


aron, Remeses (.Woses,) and the Prince of Uz (Job). 


NARRATED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A SYRIAN PRINCE TRAVELLING IN 
EGYPT, TO HIS ROYAL MOTHER, QUEEN OF TYRE. 


The volume abounds in characteristic passages of highly wrought beauty and 
Dramatic Incident. 

To the 100,000 readers of “ The Prince of the House of David,” we need only say, 
that this book is by the same Author, and more wonderfully interesting and enchanting. 


One Vol., large 12mo. 600 pp. Illustrated. Price $1 25. 


Sent to any address by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS giving this Card two insertions, shall be sent a copy 
of the work, by mail, prepaid, upon sending a copy of the paper. 


PUDNEY & RUSSELL, Publishers, 
79 JOHN-STREET, N. Y. 


TFAGENTS WANTED. 
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GREAT WORE 


BY THE REV. J. H. INGRAHAM! 
OF HOLLY SPRINGS, MISSISSIPPI. 


THE 


PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; 
Or, Three Nears in the Holy City, 


BEING A SERIES OF LETTERS OF ADINA, A JEWESS OF ALEXANDRIA, SUPPOSED 
TO BE SOJOURNING IN JERUSALEM IN THE DAYS OF HEROD, 
ADDRESSED TO HER FATHER, A WEALTHY JEW IN EGYPT ; 





AND RELATING, AS IF BY AN EYE-WITNESS, 


ALL THE SCENES AND WONDERFUL INCIDENTS 


IN THE 


LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH, 
FROM HIS BAPTISM IN JORDAN TO HIS CRUCIFIXION ON CALVARY, 


INCLUDING 


HIS MIRACLES OF THE CURE OF THE LEPERS, 


OF THE 
FIVE LOAVES AND TWO FISHES, OF THE MAN STRICKEN WITH PALSY, OF THE 
RAISING OF THE DEAD, OF THE WITHERED ARM, OF THE RAISING OF 
LAZARUS, OF THE CASTING OUT OF THE UNCLEAN SPIRIT; 


ALSO, A DESCRIPTION OF THE 


OMENS AND PRODIGHES ATTENDING HIS TRIAL AND CRUCIFIXION, 


AND OF 


HIS RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION. 


LLILIS IIS 





Irn LS LALA 


ONE VOLUME, LARGE 12mo. 475 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED. PRICE $1.25. 
Sent by mail, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 
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PUDNEY & RUSSELL, Publishers, 
79 JOHN-STREET, N. Y. 








Important to Consumptives!! 
DR. CHURCHILL'S DISCOVERY ! 


Winchester'’s Genuine Preparation of Dr. J. F. Churchill's Compound of the 


Hypophosphites of Lime, Soda and Potash, 


AS DISCOVERED AND PRESCRIBED BY HIM, AS A SPECIFIC FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Tas Great Remedy is a discovery of Chemical Science, founded upon the hypothesis that 
the PRoxiMATR Cause of Consumption is the DaFICIENCY or UNDUE WasTs of the oxydizable 
phospho.u, normally exi-ting in the economy; and that, therefore, tue speciric Remedy for 
the disease con-ists in ResToRIXeG the deficient element by the use of such a prepsration of 
Phosphorus as unites the TWO CONDITIONS of being in a state that it may be DIRECTLY 
ASSIMILATED, and, at the same time, at the LOWKST DEGREE OF OXYDATION. The Hypo- 
phosphites o! Lime, Soda and Pota-h, present these conditiona in the most complete manner, 
being pe fectly soluble, and nearly as oxydizable as «hosphorus itself. 

The HYPoPHOSPHITES exert an important influence DIRECTLY ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, of 
& TONIC CHARACTER, increasing the principle which constitutes nervous force. and are THE 
MOST POWERFUL BLOOD-GENERATING AGENTS KNOWN. They are, the:efore, invaluable in all 
forms of Nervous or General Debility, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, and Lo«s of Vital Energy 
from whatever cause. Ladies suffering from Complaints peculiar to their sex, will find this 
remedy act with charming effect, from its VITALIZING and RENOVATING power. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Various unscrupulous and fraudulent attempts having been made to palm off bogus. impure, 
unreliable and injurious preparations, under the FaLse Paetexss of their being the Genu ne 
Discovery of Dr. Churchill of Paris, | now give notice that my “Genuine Compound of the 
Hypophosphites of Lime, Soda and Pota-h” will, after this date, bo put up iu extra large 
bottles, with the following words blown in the glass: 

“Dr J. F. Cadrcuti.’s Hyeopnosruites or Limg,S8opa AND Potash, A Speciric Remepy 
ror Consumption, J. Wincuestgr, New-York.” 

Also, the /abel upon the bottle, and the wrapper, has a fac simile of my signature. No OTHER 
ts GENUINE. 

Dr. Churchill, in a private letter to me, says, in order to insure success: 

“THAT THE TREATMENT USED SHALL BE THE HYPOPHOSPHITES AS I HAVE EMPLOYED THEM. 
I DO NOT CONSIDER MYSELF IN ANYWISE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ILL SUCCESS OF EVERY CRUDB 
FORMULA WHICH MAY BS IMAGINED BY OTHER PRACTITIONERS.”’ 

To give assurance to the public of the chemical purity of my preparation, I refer to the 


following 
CERTIFICATE OF DR. CHILTON. 

“T have carefally analyzed samples of the Hrporpnospaires or Lime, Sopa and Potasna, 
from which Mr. J. Wincusster manufactures Dr. Churchill's Compound Solution of the Hypo- 
phosphites, and find them properly made and Chemically pure. MUaving had many opportunities 
of testing the UNIFORM PUaiTy of the articles which he uses in compounding this new Remedy 
for Consump: ion, and having @ personal knowledge of his honesty and integrity, I feel that Icaa 
a<sure the Profession and the Public that this preparation of the Hypophosphites can be relied on. 

“ New-York, Fed. 8, 1859. “James R Curttoy, M.D , Chemist” 


From the N. Y. Druggists’ Cireular for Feb., 1859—Edited by Dr. L. ¥. Newton. 


“The Hrpophosphites, taken as a class, seem to POSSESS THE POWER OF INCREASING NERVE 
Foros, and promoting the function of nutrition, * * *® Dy. Churchill. who first brought 
them into notice. lays claim to them a< SPECIFICS IV PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, alleging that 
the progress of this disease is altozether due to the waste of phosphorus. 

“ Whether this be trae or not, there can be little doubt of the value of these Remedies ss TONICS 
and ALTERATIVES. Their anolyne effect iv sometime: remarkable; when taken for some time 
they tend to produce most Bare bak and renovating rest. * * * We have no doubt they 
have, in very many instance:, prolonged life, aud even RESTORED HEALTH TO PERSONS QUITS 
wastsep BY ConsumMPTION.” 

This Remedy is acquiring an unprecedented popularity from the INVARIABLE EFFICACY with 
which it acts in all di-ea-es of the Lungs, even in hopeless eases. Tue most indubitable 
evidences of its extraordinary curative powers will be furnished to all who write to my for in- 
formation. Thou<ands of lives may be saved by a timely useof the Geyuins [Hyp PHosPaHITss. 

Testimony or Dr. Cuurcniti:—* To be used with effect, the Hypophosphites must be per- 
fectly pure ; otherwise they may, in some caves, appear altogether inert, or even iajurious. In 
five cases out of six, the Salts usually sold as pure in Paris, uader the name of Hypophosphites, 
are totally unfit for Mediral use.” 

DR. CHURC UILL'S WORK ON CONSUMPTION has been received from Paris, an1 will be 
published with all possible dispatch... I have also an orIGINAL LeTTgerR from Dr. CauRontLy, 
in exposition of hi« Discovery, which, with Circular. and other valuable information, will be 
sent to a!l suffsrer: throughout the Union, whose names may be forwarde.l to m+. 

The Hy pophosphites have not only a remeDIAL but a PReSsEBRVArIVe POWER. They area 
complete prophylactic (preventive) to tubercular disease, and act with INVARIABLE EFFICACY in 
all incipient cases, even of the acute kind, commonly exlled Galloping C n-um stion. 

Price $2 per bot:le, or three bot les for $5. Single bottles only, in concentrated solution, 
sent by inail whes specially ordered. Allow'no one to impose a fraudulent article upon you, 
but see that it is“ Wincnester's Genuine Preparation” before you purchase. Use no other 

Sold Wholesale and Retail at the Sole General Depot in the United States, hy 

J. WINCHESTER, 


American and Foreign Agency, 49 John-Street, N. Y- 
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Pervvian and other Guanog have been largely used in the States for 
sing purposes, and while it is conceded that they are excellent for 
rook ays orron of Crops, it must not be forgotten that they po NoTIMPART 
P toa? fer fertility to tb, the, soil, but are constantly ForcING all NaTURAL 
productiveness there may be rrom the land wirtour conrTrisuTion in 
ate. 
There ig now offeted = bangs a purely Natidnal Compoét, 

ent one that ean be chine upon as Sieuxtentds The Sogo. 
na arts of this Fertilizer are. GREEN SAND MARL, FISH, pat 
ure ANIMAL BONE, three UNRIVALLED and imPoRTANT agents, ‘each 
* » itself extensively used, separately. These are chemically mixed to 
RETAIN for the soit, for futare eadiabbenees, all the Ammonia not needed 

or taken by the plante and cereals. 

A letter, ‘tose + with, his analysis, are found below: 
x dients in ait “NATIONAL PERTILIZER’ 
render it equal to the} bent oe — at a far less cost, while its otets are much 
mes cre ; r HO 
‘or Crops of corm, the combination of Phosphates Alkalies, 


and Soluble ~ 3. w eter reat fect in es and ning the same, 
aed thend ae 


while for g pra e Ammons and Potash are indispensa- 


ble to stimul 
“In eo ey nen I have made of natural and artificial manures, I find none 
superior to this in theory, and I doubt not that.practical application will sustain it. 
“ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Agricultural and Analytical Chemist.” 
eles Analytical atansteny, ead Office of Consulting Chemistry and’ 
ers asl" t ea! Mining Geology, 


18 Reowswon Puace, New-Yorx, August 6th, 1858, 
Yiaeks carefully analyzed a sample of the “ Nationan Fertivizer;” and ani ito 


tain ; 
| call belts sia one .00. Soluble Silica combined with Pot- . 
Nitrogenous Organic iar °°” 36.90. jash and. Boda... + aéenres 
Mix Osphates....... ..... 12, Insoluble Bilica «5.0.00. o++> ox» 18.00 
Potash and Soda.........:.... by 
hate of Lime............ T0,00 
. ate of Lime ...... ...u0. B Base * 
Stee eye oe isin 1 _ Proportion ot a Ammonia 5.75 
2 luble in Water... ..,.,.; 21 
a DBOK, M. Doignalytitel Chemist. 
The following letter is from Dr. Deék 
a fiese the above Analysis has heen re record sins tp of the Co 
‘pany, at Highlands, N. J., and am bound 
process carried on to produce am own open 
“ The deposit of Green Mar) on their aren tino he Fortier 
appears very uniform and of enormous 
upon, during the Geological Survey of + ng lege ‘hich ent comes 
“The ly of fish for the ammoniacal and on a eh is 


‘Vimited ; and the general process of manipulation and eter i ith te er 
iopeods ce pei mani ne fg to be desired, anid ought 

“| Samples taken from the Seer stages of manufacture, prove 
ita genera richuess; while those from Ic, ready for sale, were of the same” char: 


acter asthe sample analyzed. if 
eet Ail 11;'1858,” ~ *TSATAH DECK, WF y.” 
oer te iattialaka ibaa! 

JOS. C. CANNING, @ General Agent, 37 Fulton-St., N. Kepea: 


INO. B/PEVTON,: BROWNLEY,/ GREENE & C6. 
hy arf, vt latinore ‘ Agents, Petersburg, Ya. 
PHInAP > a BOOP; Agciit ted ‘| DUNCAN eee eeeR, % 


Sues, SALT A al OM CORTE Aa 
OTHER WILL’ GE ESTABLISHED IN NORTH 


ton ft ay th packed in bags of 2 - mediation Yue pl 











NEW COTTON SPINNER. 





TO COTTON PLANTERS, COMMIS MERCHANTS 
EDITORS OF neste, D 


THE FRIENDS OF THE SOUTH. 





PATENTED INVENTION 


for Spinning the Cotton Crops 


ON THE PLANTATIONS, DIRECTLY FROM THE SEED. FULLY DEMON- 
STRATED, BY WHICH THE PLANTER'’S NET INCOME is 


DOUBLED OR MORE THAN DOUBLED, 


ais, -_— 





The above invention has tingutshed gentlemen of Msn operation on the plan- 
tation of one of the most distinguished = of Mississippi, and he invites Planters 
and all interested to yo and see it, ate, caer beautifully. Little negroes 
learned to —< it A a few days, “ os — vhs ome not only opnannded pre- 
mium at the Mississippi State Fair, but one of the judges (who is a *P Fh io 
years’ expeenee,) aie states be fhey are a Pow aged as strong as _ at we 
petition and now all question, or conjecture, as to iat ere om is 
1s satisfactorily yaa | positively answered, by its actual and daily woking demonstration. 

Working on one plantaticn proves that it will work on al 

7. machinery was exhibited at the Crystal AN dey jin New. York, and the 
* peat on Institute awarded it a medal‘and a full and well dese 

that, “as the cotton directly on from the seed continuously 

rom ny Her rodite to the other machines, by which I excluded from use the gin- 
am baling machinery te the lantation, and several machines used in the factories 
to open and disentangle it, are pon violent in their operations, I must make 
my yarn of a mange Oe ore broken staple and therefore it must be « stronger andi better 


7 the the UNP A FAI EOF THE INVENTION 18—that it DOUBLES 
ree ner co ae oe mein it, and ha epew pee iaeip wakes 
negroes, stock, etc., ligyaa.xalaable to an its on which he makes 
i other attendant "Ra pectin to Sat on win him with- 
out strain or 
My iaveption consists in the discovery. that theseme capital that now produets & crop 
tonsa oe, seene senmnsnsitien Gowen ies nee gins and bales it, the same expenses 
nearly that acerue to raise Secon elibe somo ae in Seger een, 
jnclective as field andl, coal could the machinery, which would = Poets (a 


instead of and baling it as'cotton, whereby the be 
ae arg mene in, at least nine tenths of the fk of fre om 


tion removed, with half the bagging and rope, and lessened com. 

missions, which will be doubled to the commission aw aoe ee yl tities double 

amount), yh which i << made practically effective by Rite unites isa 
ing-house of the —— that of the s Se hotory 


= ki 
‘i Be a se pw Sa 


upon, 
"Be cow ofthe machery to STS aren will not iy. as mach a8 balf the eahanoed 
; spun up ; and @ great many cases, required 
Sin gare via Pitas ad mT 
more than buy. ives : 
ee money by thi, it ‘ery place tant oct dab who a 











; Y late FE, 
= & 
The yarns are se here at 1 C ., and therésis not only a demand here fory 
more than ar re. fully informed that there is a market for: 
them in Great Britain and in eapacity to spin them, and at prices'* 
fally and over n what. .. The quotation for such yams as we™ 
ler—extra hard water-twist—was ld. 
rhere 20 to 21c.; and the accounts are,” 
73 § putting our crops into yarns we 
tome: her No = for cotton, and ieee our ability’ 
yt ther than we now do for cotton, The people, from one: 
other, aré § mass of buyers of yarns, while the whole cotton crop 
pinners. 


to 

-end of the world to the e 

is for only a few nd 

eilting e the powerful induc t to the eee to spin his crop up more alos 












me i ree ee pana call hi <J the yw aa al the — 
in ear are em 7 crop—to the value $ upon w : 
it the chendeas sree a -war | : ean of the mules, stock, implements, ma-: | 
ete., necessary to t ‘annual expenses out to raise,» 
pee pian the cro ead let me ast all oi value and eon its net yield 
with the more than bled net y mye, effected by afew half hands 
a qe that costs nothing , jalue of the lands and the investment 
raises the Cottam, ene ioen which wagon to his present expenses 
is for machinery, which will thirty years, a : ofa spinner, and oils. 
moment it is seen and understood by the planters, that thest few half hands and 


this i and trifli will net them as much or than their large invest- 
wih ike pet pt a fue orop, done; thay will dabeenes | in their 
“drducbemar nape. our!) 


this immensely increased i8 not to be transient, and the ed will not de- 
by our spinning the entire ¢rop of pao oe these facts on 
minds. e cotton spinneris ata outlay to buy his location and to pay for his. 
factory buildings and those of the ves, to arrange and buy his motive pd _: 
his fuel for it, to buy his machines, to ae daily expenses for the hire of his cle 
rs or ee overseers and rypeor 2 v, to y his dail ily supply of cotton, pay his raethewee , 







t and other expenses, and ——s share of capital. The 
actal coat othe spinner, besides of cotion to spn, i 8c. to 10c. a pound; 
Sole ntveal «> pie tas hice riswoutic inst Nor ard! 


hime afl hee for the trouble he is at. Now, 
tau has agente <4 ap Eee have them, he {conan Sih 


not at this outlay and pads 3 vo Sp for a pound of cotton 
hey Spe of yarns, and) ‘thot all of his profits, the we may be pusitive he. 
get for his ene The a ee cost, an me must make 
2 better yarn, as an sent § aber wi einen ie so 
‘unequal a contest. apie tn npparent to a: P 
TERMS AND ¢ CONDITIONS. = 
I will have the machi i st manner, and &s low as I can, which the 











ree can have time on give him plans and directions for the 
ion of his house in ;em or hima Legnee r person, ied 
a couple ;emp m eep him sup 
le of the it up manip keep hi Li 
with amanaging s r; and { to give me one fourth 


excess the yarns yield over it is to say, the planter is wes re- 
‘tain all his cotton would have y him, what my invention 

nod ‘wadr+ ‘ammeter arade cundia by kin morehend on the 
‘yarns are k 


coe ia of er pos 
he 


stock, etc., and receive | 
he expiration of the fiver 
néently his. sy 
may) iton, or upward, will, for the 
atic o cost of machinery, and "number . 

sit , wil be furnished on application tome : 
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North Carolina to Texas in. |" 
to me energetic agents, — 





to place this Geparslicied invention 


ers, and make contracts for 
me, whom, upon thus being presented to me, is will appoint and furnish with specife » 
-Aastructions. 
» : , GEORGE G. HENRY. 
Mew Onutane, Mech 20 iwi seat Ln ii h May-6 mo. 
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$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY, 
Now -in .store.and.ready. for delivery, “at the shortest siotiée, comprising 


EIGHTY STEAM: ENGINES, 
with their Boilers and Chimneys. 


TWENTY-FIVE, SAW MILLS, 


Including Single and Double Cirealar Saw Mills, with both [ron 
and Wooden Frames, of Norcross & Stearn’s Patents. 
FIFTY STRAUB'S IRON. FRAME CORN AND FLOUR MILLS. 
TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL’S COTTON SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 and il inches 
diameter, by 12 feet long. 
One ~_—— feet of ale = bap een al Se es 
with corresponding pillows, bl inges, couplings, eys, 
to 60 inches in Sis ata 12 inch face. 
TEN DOCTOR ENGINES, of different sizes. 
SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipes, Cocks, dc. 
CIRCULAR SAWS, of ail sizes, from-48 to 72 inches in diamet-r. 
SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 
spacnartanate cote piomene 8. H. GILMAN, 
1,70 ) Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


, & 
EPORTABLE AND ta Ot PONE ie BOILERS. 


Now BS store and ready for delivery, sighty ~ their celebrated Engines, of the 
24 ince diameter of eplinder <a Bf inches diameter of oylinder 





- 9 
os: 7 oe . 
‘ 
saatens 0 eran inches stroke, and bee Mt 25 horse power, with 
— blowers, and Taupe the only Steam Engine 


eax Pe rhe? boiler ‘in all al of 1 sneid °. 
oatside,. for cleaning, bel ve evidence Aapictl erite tnd 
popularity, is in the fact that upwards of One Second of them are now in use, 
with a constantly eae For sale by S/H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


En with boilers, of various sizes, and Page’s 
cirvali Sew Mile eck gin th denble tne — : Api—ly. 








C. FLINT & JONES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Dealers in. Cabinet furniture, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS soot | cade 
GURLED HAIR, 

HAIR CLOTH, VAR ARE &e., &c., 


SCRANGE 60,21 fe Insurance Gv., 
et owt —— oe —— 
“¢, ¥. WEMPLE, See’ 
N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 


The practice of of Live InsumAme®, In suy comme’, 
indicates a tate of society where) moral feeling and 
commercial confidence exist. 


GaSit OABIAL. AND ADGUMULARION 















| Merchant, 26 Gravier-S 


tt 
SEEN a ao a 












Tate sl Garondech eet \wm. A BARTLETT, AGENT 
yah d= a — . i 81 Gravier-8t., Ww. 0. 
Sirk A. BARTLETT, REFE IN NEW-ORLEANS, 


apl-ty. oS ee 


“the 





4 taueaile. Wede's Lows. anv A. D. re 


Beulncky 2 ilitary Sustitute, 
rad ae he BS glaaate ea ae a the pestilence 8 of ws B. 


Saens 2A! of sua ts is that taught in the best colleges, but m a i a 
wep sacs eo cla aaa 
einen, eae aapinering Meera 3 Haduinn ont tae of ss ae ion 
gradua' 
— $102.per ry session, payable im advance. 
Address the Superiatendent, at “ Military Institate, ey ranklin Springs, Ky ." or Se under 


ue Ls “p, DUDLEY, President of the Board, 
m “BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & COS 


ROOK AND, PARE PAPER RSTABL HL ISHMENT, 





apl- “ly... 














seat ‘poo AND. i wor 
Ne. ve Pe aera ee CAmE STREET, 
Where is mugrontes. HEADEUS 
<4 paces MA 2a eee bésortment of SCHOOL, A == a 
Pies supply of Preu. , satin Grok Mek ant Hobie SCHOOL “BOOKS, 6 GIMBES, Schoo! 
and ee Se taaenbeees 
an 









LES 
and Molasses WEIGHING BOOKS (5 6! | gt oe oi et -piitalec 
hO pos M oid asco pt 


— ist rea k BO ie 0, Cate 89, 








77 : 4 
cia jovi LA0- Wa 


RHODES SUPER- PHOSPHATE 


nee soiaitik kb iseub vox tus 
CULTURE OF COTTON. 
MANUFACTURED BY , 
BSB. MM. RHRODES & CO.z., 
- OM ze 82 South-St., Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 


PACKED IN BARRELS AND BaGs. 


Price Forty-Five Dollars per Ton Cash in Baltimore. 





e herewith introduce to. | icultural public a regularly made “ Super- 
Phasine of Lime.” An a @ of this dotinicn was first recommended in 
1841 by Baron ipeblgn ee and has ever since bee in Eyrope, and more 
especially in Englan jure of en ahd rea neeeyge value. in 
rincipally owing to tensive vation of turnips and r 
Eopead, ty to the truly er dierre effect of thé Sper- dsphate of 
this kind of crops, that this manure so won the favor of the English Line on 
who are now quite familiar with its che character and mode of action on 
different crops. In our country the cultivation of bulbous plants is very limited ; 
such striking evidence could not therefore be oaervet and a general introduc- 
tidn of this fertilizer is yet.to be! 


RHODES’ Super-Phosphate of isa ‘chemical d, pptirely different 
from the character of the raw materials which dre used in its ‘preparation It 
possesses virtues specifically its own, not borrowed from other _ products, 


nor, imitable by them, and a = beg assistant in 


agriculture. 
Its principal feature is, that it contains Bi-phosphate of Lime,.a combination of 


Sa ec ee et 

ping a te w wee and also a very 

important constitu ri tine of L This substance is 

Super. Paaaphe i ome wih anfac of the 
‘téktare, in a 


wear higie cr degree than the-eommon oer vs er to attract and 
retain the ammonia of the atmosphére, and thus sto contsbate materially to 2 
luxurious growth of the clover. °°" 

No additions of Peravian.Guano’ have. been: made.t6' this | in order to 
furnish. @ *¥Super- Sepplicctions oF ‘and to lea¥e the farmer 
mane chance to reg —_ ivian Guano en to ee 


Pee soil, ae gems ior te: he s to e 
‘ jon ne ofan 
i othe re nen 


be had by peri Ane af toto) we Rhodes’ a ee 
Phosphate at our prices, with the simple Seadition of ‘of atipping expenses, viz. 


GEOL’ WwW SIZ ER, 
TOA’ EL omeran Rem te 


Se Wtaa See Fe os 
ATERS, C0: slonienliats 





th 0 earogempey 


Hie sir? Ge 


CH & CO., Fredericksburg, Va. 
W. : D. T. MILLS ie Noor 
apl—Smo. 








GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW-ORLEANS, AT S..N. eer 
fr ey Bias AND Boyar mut 


’ * 
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f 2B : g 
| 2 
: § =. i i, ty 3 » 
Pei Bes : i es 
ESEyge — = 
aul Gea | GOUOs . & 
gELEaeo” ~ Tt! : = £3 = 
ofa = : A e4 ob 
$375, 8 ¢ 1 Sas 
pS rpezeS S| . ea ‘saa 
Sy ts §< a. | and = @ 
sisaas Ss fh yale & Mey 2 2 
FH} 2 of zs ® 
Sa@srskSz Of | ! z i) 
2 38 5 ™ Bocce Wi/8 Boge s > 
B22a22.2 °° 28 ie feos Fy 
pa ts a 
SeSennr a 427 eé 
EEOTSS =| y <f>9. 3 
aS eeee ae ties le 3 
cangon BE “7 MOODYS \" 222832 3 
$87. -Aa< Brot i 
Sisagel eee HIRTS. gees ji 
SZeSeseus S * a gue e 0 
Bee eEOOCEs d Be za28s 8 
one oo abe BRB z 











A. Wwrrriwa & "“Sep.. 


Commission uid Forwarding Merchants, 


WiaW-ORLBAWS. 





£97 Pema on yl Hg we Porro congo i 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
The interest of Owners and Shippers consulted. ) 
A. WHITING. apl-ly. 1S. WHITTEMORE.” 


GHORGSE! Boi Hine, 


Coumission and Forwarding a 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE, 
_ No, 150 NORTH SECOND-STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Particular attention paid to the purchae of Pork, Bacon, Fider; ant Grainy nnd to-titing 











orders generally for Western 
eK me SON & CO., and Merchants generally, of shee 
is teemaRR & CO, New Orleans; Movers 
O UUBBARD £00. ‘ew-Orleans. . 4 





French and German Looking-Glass Depot, 


_ No. 87 CHARTRES-ST, NEW-ORLBANS. 
Toss THUPIBI, 


otal ie framed te Sees the nn pater, ad the. oe 
Sia ee ct a 











TRUTH OMNIROTENE!. av A WINER’S 
Wegvecorminwoave nuicgommnypOanadian Vermifuge 


the following copy of a letter received by us 


ol W. Vesey, Baq., of the 4 hye 
cpm decatuariaen |WIN) meet 


ppl, and who was formerly associate 
editor of the Canservative. The eit of the 
letter and communication we do not feel it) . 


ryt t on—they tell the whole | 
story, one that a. von go howe to hewhele| WINER’S 
Troma avy ae st and foe of whl oes Kaine)? tut pote 38 bo) aed? 
rem a r care, he 
aah eon Canadian Vermifige 


the pres 














' , “ Hi rary ve tas 204, oe OUGHT TO be IN ALL 
Mrases, Wrtort & Co. Hues teationlal NURSERIES. ol j 
pee nd Sowine, pusteabe at ay raves ei en te 


gentleman ae Btatiigonce and s 
Mec 


we?’ of the Mist inst, 
ease ea Ey Hm | a: eee 


iwveet. |Canadian Vermifuge 
| 18 THE DELIGHT OF 


! 





communicATED.: 





{For the Conservative} ° 


io ———— 190A, ABBB- 9p ah 
* ¥ areas ; ; 





ne var, oh 


a hie a Canadian. Vernifigs 
ee Teper rh coer) DESTROYS WORMS AT ONGEy 

ttn reenter co TE oty Bobarcan i ve 

remedy this terrible 


















wor’ 

Ef 9 ta ve it @ trial, Ys 7INER'S i 
~ “agg - ¢ o : its ~ ees feed 
eel er ia) 7 . 
emo OF NURSES. 


. +e} ) 


—_—— "Ar 


: WINBR'S 


ae mht 





pvun uww.ouat tivatweiy “| OR EXPELLING WORMS. 


; oF WRIGHT & GOw a - 
a » 1 P t., > 








FOR ENGLAND AND raange 7 
m fith fst } ener a ethan W 


Hori VYork anit Bier ‘Seamship Company, 





air 
Pee Sal ame is Ag bag ws Stitt ton» 
do 1.49 “pee j wilh Now-York, “and Southampton, in bie 1858, 
1858. 1 sae iilinc ss BORG, 
Prine Pate h | Pal st June 29th rer 4 & 
ur une une rne 
Fulton, conte July one a i ius 27th aaa bh ing 
Senge, “ Aug. — Pulee, « , “ 
SS: eee |: | Seas 
Fulton, “ Noy. Arico, “ |* Rev ith rage, " i ie 
Ar “ Des. Tith|Falion, “ Dec, Mth | Fu a“ 

Fulton, Seca’ ai . 11th | Arago, Wednesd'y, Jan. 29th 
; irda: ‘an. A nesd’y, Jan. 
Argon Reb. Sth Panto ” $e eth {Fultor, “> Feb. Oth 
Fulton, “ March 5th puis - Mar. &thjArago,.. “ March 9th 
Arago, "J /} “)" April - 2d] Pulfoa, r April 5th | goes, S «$e tty 

Ange Sc OE wih fein, © Me sminiey <3 
rago 8 on, une 
/ “ Jeu 28th | Aragoy o> fi: June oth 








Phin owl pay wesc rervice, with double nder deck’ 
“ Ce cee pall ana stones’ so fanare, wey 0 
“the pd ne. a * ight compart ti hfe eing ree Fadl og 
a oO collision, or , water could not “then , 
Se 
o 
pengers ed to com anf, comrentones that eat atirygerd 


Froth New-York to Southampton or Ha Uat cabin... yler es ates ens $130 ab 
“ “ « “ en) 
- oe Teg eeh tes sape nee rm ’ 

From Lavre or Southampton to New-Yor! jAst Oo od Wide cea wes eeaeyed “ 
« « y Ls bad 2a : %: eee Metre FX on > a 


e‘aoWiw i ha “3; 
London, thes or the uavarts0 of econ 


= yer 





: oy ty 


wo) paw daite her 


FRCP MEMAL PenronoAe In PALAbeLewTAL. SS 








“1a Medics) anda sure: Boal Mewex tere 
5. Wi 7 
As 
ae 
The 





Commi etna, ook Notes Rava, Corsopondenen Periee ad hp runs, os yrs 
a ee *r-ptn: ~ ae a? ‘Elin pe * 
ita plan being mach the of the werk wale @ Shetent r ae eal a 


royal octavo matter 
making | probably th cheapest medica! journa! pebliched inp oes » va rain 
Quien tana 1:00 for four TJ ir iy end del i 





ro , on 
Adverti Reroxram : r , y, ar 
intended hs ehid wel fer ser: <goe : 
og 7 a the Teas So or | nay w eho eved 
Jan. 1. ddr ¥ takki ee 
Jon aby on 
“ ’ = —_—_—psp i pin 
E_AININEZ Ss .EiOT 1. 
et th <- <-5y8 Oi OD Lo) a) SS8e Se eon 
2MAOwW OF Lo I RR ES Ce 


a eo eu ae 

i] RE ; f 

somely finished and SURMISHED waking srt teen th 
January, 1859. TA s JTANNE 








GRANITE, MARBLE; LIME, ETC. 
At the lowest prices, Y ea erteeeen ereny Quarries, 
ne and Marble, for all purposes of Building, 

haere A meptilehy fhe we oben pee Piatoten te beams Sobiieaea 


Lintels, Window bog and Lintel-, Cornices and Flag Stones; 
Gate Posts, Fence and Wall Coping, &c. 


TOMES, MONUMENTS, AND GRAVE STONES, 
TOGETHER WITH ALL KINDS OF MARBLE WORK, 


NEWTON RICHARDS, 1 5 pene as te New-Orleans, 


The memerous teatimonia' of the Liles for te pivnrwie Macedon, , and 
Quasmtme’” to — wv ndoptaneh ip nie Papert & more perfect calcivation, and 
wet tarts Ob wl be Mettiacecira tint ak de sisé equal 46 the oct baste, or 
a, etruck bushels. 

bene, ae the Office in 
oo eC stir tart Gotan delisaed anton asa see 


ee er # in the Cit im of 


GEO. rPuRY=s, 


Bevaeverance Steam Sash Factory, 








| CORNER 81. CHARLES AND CLIO STS, NEW-ORLEANS. 
Deors, Sash, Blinds, and Mouldings, made to.order, 
FLOOGING, PEA. 488 LY MBES. TH Ww may-lyr 


LOUISIANA. STBAM: SLORUING. MANUFACTORY 


THE UNDERSIGNED re ‘PREPARED TOFILLAT THR | 
SHORTEST NOTICE, ALL ORDERS BOR. 


SRANTATION cnormred, 
eo oO a a ke 
HBBRARD a Go... 

Nos. 16ND 167 CANAL-NT. BETWEBN BARONNE AND PIULIPPA, NEW-ORLEARS. 


D..... RRNA GH AN 1%. 0 Qa, 


"sous Aches non ram CxLanMAED | Lied erie) otsié 


BRAZILIAN. PEBBLE SPECTACLES, 


oqo ~epoterins @yie! bee oho CwoF 
WAN OO WXTOHES AND. JEWELRY, 


., Gatley, “Cis, Pistols, ans Fancy Cubs, 


21 CAMP-ST,, AND 78 COMMON-ST., NEW-ORLEANS. may-iyt 

















OTR MeL Pane eA aS 
, WHEELER te & WILSON'S 


te zoel, ERE Dus stind 


SEWING MACHINES. 


; hi 








r2 aVAKO Fr 1 ySaMOr 
WHEELER & WitsoXs | SEWING. MACH CHIVES 


Woe 
Have this Fall taken th Fire Beenie of aney, Site Fir hl in the United States 
wherever they have contended, without one exception, viz: 

State of Missouri, at. St. Liinies - State of Illinois, at Centralia ; State of Mis- 
sissippi, at. Jackson; State of New-York, at_ Syracuse ; State of of New-Jetgey’, 
State of jand, ‘at. Baltimore; State. of Virginia, at Richmond; State of 
California; State of Mickoen, 8 at Pittsburg ; State of ort State of 
Wisconsin ; State of Michi i Staie of Indiana, Sea By this Fall, (1858,) 
at fe Foes in Chicago, St. uis, Balti cothe” Richmond, San Same 

teedo not establish a re as = ing, 

we the bbavd pamod TWENTY | Teycte 

ail of them, the boasted GE MACHINE D 

, asoWell as Grover & Iwata btn Sloat's, 'W ebster’s, ears ‘s, 
an twenty or more others; and ALL, IN EVERY INSTANCE, have heen 
prearyrepager FAIRLY BEATEN. | No tational’ tian can‘now deny the fact 

the ; P 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 

Is PikweR new ef all Sewine ense-rthe Pane Mores Faestion- 


: lithe followin ng is the published! repott of the PENNSYLVANIA SPATE 
AGRICULTURAL sowmery, on awarding the Premium at the conclusion of 
their Fair at Pittsburg, on the lst of October last : « 

to: the: exhibitors of several Sewing 


The Céinmittee ha: 
pee ty: Se caaea ates 


iachin fo eer a f pers fee but of 
the above, the tee Committee hdl doocotied er ear 
ee 
“SiGwhp, . ot re " 
ate le 
JOHN A. Y 
“Committee. , 


Wuetiee & Wirson’s Macutnes having taken the First Premilias at all the 
State Fairs held this Fall (1858) throughout the Union, in every instance where 
they have contended, over all liad sapenesiy Machines, must be received as con- 

. 


A of these First Var S bdbedalh ches 


steamer from New- eee 
oa ee SEWING MACHINES, 


WV 3H} i | & slaty 3. pO ewae dD. .« 


ap!.—2mo. 
4 ALLO . Iv T3.400 ¥ 








THE ‘NEW-ORLEANS DELTA. 


PUBLISHED BY THE HE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA pa ha COMPANY, 


7 








’ ¥¢ 
Me tas 


\/g PERMS4+PER ANNUM, 


DAILY DELTA, Invariably in Advance, . $io 
WEEKLY DELTA;, do; rMideat> ae <OtT4 ; 3 
SUNDAY DELTA, do. do, 2 


For any, time less than one year the DAILY DELTA will be delivered to Sub- 
scribers in the City, at TWENTY CE ENTS PER Ce 


mos, A % J ae oT 


NEW ROUTE TO y THEAS. 
‘()() U.Gg MATB, LINE. RA. 
TWENTY (FOUR, HOURS THME. SAVED, 
And the risks and discomforts of a.sea voyage greatly diminished, lata’? 


one, 


NEW-ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS AND’ G. W. iL ROAD TO BERWICK'S BAY. 
rrontone “SERS a meer and SEE ners? Mevagerd 





ost Yo wtodsl 
spec cesng sos Mp is sn Sn el es A 
7 1-2. o'clock in the morning. secu ured at the ® aeee Se 





Peter and Levee Streets, (oppgaite dee are rents at beh wl before the departure of the 


me th 9 rasa bd. 
COMMERCE IS KING nit COTTON GOVERAS COMMEROB, 


I have, {tn different sized tracts, about eight (odenhs ucreate site, otes good Land fer the 
growth of Cotton as can be found in’ the Unitea States, situated in oné of the best Cotton growiiig 
districts, being all Arkansas River Lands; the yearly average production of which, is one bale of 
Cétton, or fifty bushels of Corn to the acre: All of the Land is below Little Rock, and on, or near 
the Arkahsda River. I will sell it on very accommodating terms, and in sack sized tracte’as willy 
suit purchasers—the price varying; on account of quality and location, from five to twenty-f 
dollars per acre. The purchaser ing interest can rape trometer ry re Rew 
wilt teke'aninferest with the p the ealtivation of the lafids, if he 
hands to cultivate them, and after deducting all expenses attending their Ea hoxer i 
til the profits of their productions will pay the 


purehase money. 
Persons wishing to purchase can ascertafu further particulars, by edredsing a ila te 


: 


meh-Smoe SESS ST ee Pele eee 
PURE BONE. DUST... os 


CHOY pene 

















, we tT over? 


o tlhe 


WILLTAM GRANGE: 8 OO%; 


- jo ,maresd? x i ; 
ly Tae 


% Exchange Place, Baltimore, Maryland. ois oad 


w ifeen 


4 THE LARGES? surly airs tan tabs or THE GENUINE 
Vere? coche .coAND/ATMADULTERATED aul ~ yee 


PURE GROUND EBONES 
jan.6mos. § ALWAYS ON HAND, AT $25 PER TON, NET CASH. 








JACOBS’ GALLERY. 


“ DAGUERREOTYPES, 
e apigte and hotegraphs, 


NWO. 88 CAMP-STREEZT, 
DEW -ORLBAS., 


PICTURES DONE IN OIL AND WATER COLORS, OR IN PASTEL, ON THE 

wosT FAVORABLE TERMS, IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, 

OL SEN Wire THE UTMOST DISPATCH. 

( PLANTERS AND OTHERS 
from the Interior ate invited to call and itispect the ¢apacions Hails Of this 
Establishment, and examine the style and finish of the work. , 

vad 2° COPRLES., 
of Daguerr et itainian athtedondiinens tak. 
The reputal ee ee 

labors of many ae? 
Magenigh-« 


AFF — SOUTHERN RURAL ALMANAC, - 
It jw ihe a aye g Planters ta the 
a 56,000. Mo, a 





’ 








emda Feit & & Pom —f 
cation of york the subs re sage te hist promise ToS = ae: 
ro the we exce gg 
{as circulation; and in rin she ition aces x 
ols 4 this number, 
scberhs cas Felt Xs Stetson will acco the vebdipt for the price of 


advertisement. 
into the hands of the aa I eee of June. Itis, therefore, necessary 
Fhe coF7 Gvcamania dead reach the bante ef the Babecriber, net later then 170m Mar. 


that all ad 
Bookseller, 6 Gountey Merchants, and others, are supplied with editions of not leas than 
bnlaem ead n the ota mM and of an 
referring 


“7 occupy the halo fins Uk pare 7 such edition, but 


ad 
in tthe 
wer vaca Tages no sapaliod, withous such be by. as | D, tf Stetson, at 


AFFLECK'S, PLANTATION RECORD AND ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


been in the hands of Planters for some ten years; and have, without an 
ae ee the part of the publi-her, gradually worked their way into such general - Boe that 


effort on 
ing ding Onto laa out iat Bute ete Batted ae ita ‘rom the trade sod whit 
may be addressed ~ Messrs. D. Pelt & Stetson, of aint oy f the oan is _— a dy 
eee eel oie eo Ta ss 
shipment will suffice ; or § per cent. off for cach. 

| RATE 4 a5) H a AFFLECK, 


Tu eee some Miss, 


ny ot = 
MO UC wo AUS. 


May—lye, 








, ¥ WHEELER @WILSOM'S © 
Sewing Machines. 

















. PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 
OFFICE, 
No. 505 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YOREK. 
“Your Se Machine i satisfactory, and I deem f th st perfect, as it is 
gre ihe me uneftil of all m in tions.” It was ie areed, has been ite 
all kinds of fhinties, ‘aanees and has not once been out of order, the 
constant use. The ease with stich labor has bee ,,the wonderful rapid- 
» the excellence and uniformity wor a ee abso astonishing. With it one 
the work of fen without it. ResSian an. t0 poate ion_uses, and it 
¢tult to conceive how we could do it. , + Guwors 
‘GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the f Sewing Machines is’ ced in our ade 
tising columns. Their utility is youd in ve and at te wee t try 
ho rea on why they showld not be ; as th o be, in every househ veral 
Pci nro a adapted t a2 p ‘So far ote opinion t 
ard utvered, the is ‘ to the and Wileon n 
for family ue, end for manufacta . De 
tnd the 
ve of the St. Louis 
’ ler 
$75. 
and : ‘ 
reer argon Sti As “ost cael, @ FRANK ly 8. 8. — 
, ee 


LOUIS, MO. | 
cps moeewenea (ate of obasinhicter. 
Mathie cores sepals 
are’ pervs to"Cekhatt Vastegur tet tebecor tn cs country prom rem he 
mae ee 


anny Bags bought 
REFERENCES: 


18, R. CROCKER, Broadway, New. York DIX RANLETT & CO... . . = 
& RR. STE 
Batter ASHBROOK St. Lows: 


AD0RS & WASHINGTON; | J HENRY ASH & ©0.; 
marly, bd 





HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILES 


Are the unanimously received sees 











5 SSR ae 


hen. applied he surface, pene- 
trates to the hidden radix or root of 
the o Oilain pinata’ the agency 


of 

Me eates tn aitsctt treet aittont thes 

to. Sold at the manufac- 
. toe . 80 Maiden- Lane, New-Y¥ 

y all d at 2c., 68c., 

$1 per pot or 















IMPORTANT ‘DISCOVERY. 
| (SomsuarE Pron, inte 


AND ALL 


8] sor THE LUNGS AND TAROAT, 


CAN BE 










| oreo BY INHALATION. « 200 .0¥ 


to Ws diptticn in the lu h and coming 
in neutralizes the tu eee h, causes 
a free and easy expectoration, h the lungs, purifies the blood, imparts renewed v at hect to 
the nervous system, giving that tone and =a 80. le f th 
"Po We able to state conddentty that Co: “by , 18 to 
ba ir bp pleasure. Tt is 4#much u o- the trot of medical treat 
* formidable disease ; peor: Al he$ every hundred’ ¥ 
n the >; Wut, in the third a 


erent, for the Larmgs are #0 t up by the d 
Pais tathaionee 


a hich annually destroys ulaat 


nsand persons “Unite 
} shi of 
<a A Agee dontined aot a on ms ti st 
sure 11% Bas 
9 b ™m, - 





















ongu 
f soar fey for. it t pax, but. 


Be eae “Th fata tat 


aw 


PaaS eta ested 7 
4} ease wt 


un 
« ‘ 
ve the powe ; 
ae fal hialed wilt mtirely de: y ina 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


LIQUORS, IN BONDED WAREHOUSES, 
OF OUR OWN TWPORTATIONS, 


No. 68S Exchange Place, Bxaltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN LIQUORS.—Incladed in Which we guarantee the finest and largest stock of Old BR: 
Whiskey in the United States. Baker,” ** Martin,’ Ne Plus Ultra, XXXXX, 1817, “do., XXX 
1851,” “ Extra Sw@perior, XXX,”’ “ Superior, KX.” “Monongahela, X,” Domestic Brandy, Gin, Pure 
Spirits, Tuscaloosa Extra Rectified Whiskey, Bitters. Imitation Wine, Ginger, Raspberry, Lavender, 
— Cherry Brandy. All guaranteed to be unsurpassed and to give satisfaction, or be taken 

ck. e 
COGNAC BRANDY.—Otard, Hennessey, Pinet, Martel, &e. 

ROCHELLE .BRANDIES.—Seignette, Pellevoisin, Durand & Co. 

HOLLAND GIN.—Grape, Crown, Imperial, Pear, &c. ' 

WINES.—Comprising Champagne, Sherry, Port, Madeira. &c. 

The Lowest Cash Prices will be accepted, or the most liberal terms on Credit to approved = 
‘en. 7 mow 








RECOMMENDED BY, THS, MEDICAL FACULTY. 
TARRANT’S PREPARATIONS. | 


The Attention of the Medical Profession and the Public is invited to the following Preparations: 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
Pre on an entirely new principle, from a late and accurate analysis of the celebrated Selt- 
rer in Germany, combining efficacy, economy, and portability, with such additions and 
improyements as will be found materially to increase its efficacy. This much esteemed and 
highly valuable preparation will not fail to effectually remove yspepsie or pramestion Bil- 
ious Affections, Headache, eves, fraan = 4 of the Stomach, Costiveness, Gout, tism, 
Loss of Appetite, Gravel. Nervous Debility, Nausea or Vomiting, Affections of the Liver, &c. 
TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 
Takes its place as the best remedy for Dyspepsia or Indigestion of the present day; and for 
its efficacy and safety, deserves the name of being, in Truth, a Family Medicine. Those who 
suffer from excessive fatigue, mental anxiety, or intellectual application of whatsoever kind, 
will find it to be a medicine.of extreme value. It is particularly recommended to those suf- 
fering from Bilious atid Nervous Headache, Diarrhea, Consti Flatulency, Indigestion, 
Summer Complaints, Tholera Morbus, &c.,&c. The utmost reliance ean be placed on it, both 
as to its innocent nature and highly curative qualities. 
TARRANT’S INDELIBLE IWK. 
A superior article, warranted by the proprietor. and acknowledged by all who have tested it, 
to be the best article of the kind now in use. 
TARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND COPAIBA. 

Sanctioned by a ay opinion, and high authority of the most distinguished of the medical 
faculty. it offers to the afflicted a remedy whose success has, in every instance, supported its 
deserved reputation. Being convenient and agresable in its use, experience has proved that 
it retains in every climate its desirable and truly valuabie character. It is in the form of a 
paste, is tasteless,and does not impair the digestion. Itis prepared with the greatest possible 
eare, upon well-tested principles. To persons following the sea, or going long voyages, this 
preparation possesses qualities far sw ing any other; neat and portable ia form, speedy 
and efficacious in its operation, successful, both in the earliest and worst stages of the seve- 
rest disease, while the usual nauseovs taste and unpleasant odor of Copaiba is wholly avoided 
in this preparation. 

pared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Druggists, 278 

Greenwich, corner of Warren-street, New-York, and for sale by all the principal Druggists in 
the United States, British Provinces, West Indies, and South America, 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilia 


Possesses advesmee not enjoyed by any other medicine for the cure of sexual diseases, which 
woah with an enlightened public, render it assuredly highly popular, and a desideratum lo 
tient. 





t for in the medical world. It needs no confinement or change of diet. In its appro 

form—that of paste—it is entirely tasteless, and causes no unpleasant sensation to the pa- 

It has acquired @evtennat fame in almost every part of Europe; it has been examined, 

approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and recommended by the most emi- 

nent of the profession. Prepared by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London; and for sale, Wholesale 

‘and Retail, by SOHN A. T ANT & CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich- 
New-York. 

As above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled par- 
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SECURE THE GENUINE, 
OBSERVE THIS LABEL,&> 







BURNED IN 
UPON THE 3 LONDON ‘ 
BOTTOM OF 2 A 
— sun JOHNATARRANT ¢ 
THE 3 wv 
STAMP AROUND BAGH POT > NEW YORK. Mf 
WILL ALSO ©¢.SOLE AGENT. ° 
BEAR THE NAMES i> 
OF THE 
‘PROPRIETOR, 
AND OF THE 





UNITED STATES AGENT. 
Druggists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label: 


Iwporraxt CavTion.—The increased reputation and great demand for Thorn’s Compound 
‘Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, have been inducements for others to offer tions of 
this valuable medicine, Venders are particularly warned of this fact, that they may be on 
their guard, and not dispose of any impure article, calculated to injure their reputation, and 
destroy the merits of tho original preparation; to obviate which, the subscriber (ruecessor to 
James Tarrant, by whom it wad first introduced into the United States,) has attached his sig- 
nature to this caution, to counterfeit which is forgery. JOHN A. TARRANT. 

Vor the abov, address orders. with full directions for shipment, to 

jaly-ly JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., 278 Greenwich-street, Now-York. 








hee GE’S 
IMPRO TENT CIRCULAR 
SAW MILLs. 


CEORCE PACE & CO.. 
Manufacturers of 
PatentPortable Circular gi “+ 


SAW MILLS, 
Also, PORTABLE Steam 


ENGINES, 
No. 5 Schroeder 8t., 
BALTIMORE, MD. . 





GEORGE PAGE & CO., 
No. 5 North Schroeder-street, near West Baltimore-street, Md., 


Manufaciure three classes of PORTABLE SAW MILLS, which are sim- 
ple in construction, durable, and. not easily put out of order. They will 
saw from 2,000 to 10,000 feet of lumber the day, of ten hours, and. have 
given universal satisfaction wherever used. They also manufacture 
STEAM ENGINES of all sizes, both portable and stationary, that will 
compare favorably with those of any other manufactory. Among the Porta- 
ble Engines, they manufacture siz and ten horse powers, both suitable for 
plantation and farmuse. They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
AND 
GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 
all well adapted to farm and plantation use; also, a CHINESE SUGAR 
MILL, well adapted to meet the wants of those experimenting with the 
Chinese Sugar Cane, as well as those growing small quantities ofthe ordi- 
nary cane. 

As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the firm, 
no assignment or transfer of any right, or rights, will be valid unless signed 
by a majority of the members of the firm. A pamphlet descriptive of their 
several classes of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, and of their 
Engines and other machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by 
letter for the same. 

ta” They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Rights, as they 
are determined to prosecute all offenders, Address 

GEORGE PAGE & Cé., 
No. 5 North Schrocder-street, near Baltimore- street, Baltimore, Md. 
e SLARK, STAUFFER & Co, , Agenis, 
sep—l y New Orleans, Lonisians. 








BURGER & BOYLE’S 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Steam Saw Manufactory, 


Corner of Bird and Tenth streets, 
Richmond, Virginia, 


ey The only manufacturers of SAWS in the United 
; Ay States, who give a full warranteé on their work. 
pe CfRCULAR SAWS-OF ALL SIZES, 
4 to 72 inchesin diameter. Also, every varie- 
ty of Saws, sold at Northern prites. 
Circtlars sent by mail when requested. 
Address BURGER & BOYLE, 
july-ly Richmond, Va. 


JOHN A. TARRANT, 8. J. BILLING 
& W. REMINGTON, | JOHN A. TARRANT & c@., iti $7ant 
DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street, New-York. proprietors and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
Tarrant’s Cordial Elixir Tarkey Rhubarb, Tarrant’s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’s Compound Extract 
of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Eclectic Remedies. 
Sole Agents fot Thorn's Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller's Cochlearia 
for Fever and Ague. 











WM. D. REICHNER’S 


Fancy Cane and Spring-seat Chair Manufactory, 
No. 339 Norra Fronr-street, apove Vine, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
ft» All work manufactured of the best material, and sold, Wholesale and Retail, at the 
lowest cash price. june ly 


PENNSYLVANIA STEAM SUGAR REFINERY 


CORNER OF RACE AND CROWN STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
{>> Orders filled at market prices, on delivery, (jane-ly) T. A. NEWHALL & CO, 


A. REED, 


PULL DIBRBE? BL trile, 


Marshall and Franklin Avenue, 
Wareroom, 215 North Second-street, Philadelphia. 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, Shutters, Mouldings, Brackets, Newell Posts, 
Balusters, &c., 
Warranted of Good Material and Workmanship. 


Also, Wood-working Machinery for Planing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, &c. 
june-ly 











TAW & BEERS’ 
CAR GREASE, 


Used for ten years on many roads, and is eminently supecior to any other grease or oil as an 
Economical and Duradle Lubricator. 


WHITE AND BLACE GREASE, 


= a Carriages, Carts, Drays, Wagons, and heavy Machinery, in tin cans, kegs and . 
rreis. 
[- For sale by Druggists and others, and the Manufacturer & 
TAW & BEERS, 18 South Water-stree 
PHILADELPHIA, 








Iron Railing and other Ornamental Jron Work, 





WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia; 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & C€0., New-Orleans, — 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 


TRON RATLINGS,,. 


FOR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARES, &e.; VERANDAIS, BALCONIES, 
STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES, TABLES, VASES, 
Zamyp Posts, Animals, and all Descriptions of Ornamental Iron Wark, 


At the very lowest prices; and having the largest Establishment in the United States, 
and the greate st variety of Patterns, offer every inducement to buyers. 
The following Agents are 7 ai to give all necessary information, and are author- 
ized to receive orders at our lowest prices. 
THOMAS ELLISON, Mobile, Ala, ZOUN T. HALL, Jackson, M 
ROBERT FLETCHER, Memphis, Tenn. +" MANLOVE & CO., Totsberg, Miss. 
WM. H. GOODRICH, Augusta, Geo. , WOOD, Galveston, "Texas, 
WM. H. SALLISBURY, 4 u KERR, Washington, D. 
“ BOWIE. WRIGHT & ; HARPE, Petersburg, Va 
RICHARD HARK, Yorkville, 8. C. 
. at ADAMS, are aren 
ELFORD, Green 


GOETCHIUS & HODGES, Columbus, 
Sidra & HUGHES, Nashville, Tenn, sept-yr 


J. C. & RB. B. WOOD, Wilmington, “* Cc. 
Ss. M. MECUTCHEN, 


Mill-Wright, Machinist, and Burr AUM-Stone 
MANUFACTURER, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 
JOHNSON’S IMPROVED SMUT AND SCREENING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON CONCAVE BRAN-DUSTER, ETC., 
No, 34 HAYDOCK-STREET, BELOW FRONT, 
(RESIDENCE No, 221 QUEEN-STREET, 18th WARBD,) 











PRRDLAD BLP ENA. 
IMPROVED OLD ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH. 
r ADDRESS KENSINGTON POST OFFICE. sopt-yr 


HAWKINS & THORNTON, 


Aenticky Mastard Manutacturers, 
SPICE MERCHANTS CORFE ROASTERS, 


GREAT WESTERN BLAGKING MAKERS, 
WHOLE AND GROUND SPICES, 
STEAM MILLS, 28 BULLITSTREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fresh sgocnd Spices put up in ee variety of paeKage. Liberal Discount to 
Wholesale Dealers. Cash for Mustard Seed. sept-yr 








BAIRD’S MARBLE WORKS 
Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The various improvements which have been made in nearly all the branches of trade, have 
not been overlooked in the manufacture of MARBLE, and a rapid and important progression 
has been the — The many changes of style and ornamentation in the interior of 
our dwellings, have been met by an equal advance in taste, beauty, and cheapness, in this impor- 
tant department of the Arts; and that, too, in a manner unsurpassed in skill by that of any 
other branch of trade. Human ingenuity,and the powers of invention, have been called into 
requisition, and with the aid of inery and steam, that which was deemed almost impossible 
but a few years ago, is now an everyday occurrence. 

The proprietor has been a number of years in the Marble business, and finding, some years 
since, a desire on the part of the public for a better display in the Monumental Art, he deter- 
mined that they should be gratified, and directed his attention to an improvement in that de- 
partment, and he is happy to say that; with the aid of steam machinery (the most of his own 
invention), he has realized his most sanguine expectations. He has also procured the aid of the 
first architects of this country, as well as native and fo ornamental] sculptors, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing original designs, which have received the approval of a discerning public, 
both for their beauty of style and cheapness of execution. 

Having one of the largest STEAM MARBLE WORKS in the country, he offers his services for 
the manufacture of Mantels, Monuments, Mosaic Floors, and all other kinds of Marble Work, in 
astyle of the greatest perfection, at the lowest charges, feeling confident that he can complete 
all orders with punctuality, and satisfaction to all who may fayor him with their patronage. 

Address as above. oct-ly 


JAMES E, CALDWELL & CO., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR* 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
Vo. 822 Chestnut-sireet, Philadelphia, 
OPPOSITE THE GIRARD HOUSE. 


We respectfully invite our Southern friendsto examine our entire NEW STOCK, recently 
selected by one of the firm in Europe, coaiprising 


SUPESIOR WATCHES, 


FROM ESTABLISHED MAKERS. 

Only authorized Agents in Pennsylvania for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Gold Chronos 
meter Timekeepers, made in London; and Patek, Philippe & Co., in Geneva, with certificates ; 
Jules Jurgensen Hunting Minute Repeaters and Lightning Seconds; J. E. Caldwell & Co.’s 
Timekeepers; Edward Favre Brandt, and other makers. 


18-C4RAT GOLD CHAINS AND GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND AND PEARL, NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


SEWwWHiLRY, 


MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH PLATED ON GERMAN SILVER, AND 


Sine Cut Glasswares, of Original Designs, 


FOR DESSERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 
ARTISTIC BRONZE 


. CLOCES AND ORNAMENTS, 
FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Sterling Silver Tea Sets, Forks, Spoons, Tureens, Waiters, &. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH FANCT GOODE. 
BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and. Sporting Articles, 


44 WARREN-STREET, 





dec-ly 





Richard P, Bruff, James I, Day, 4 
ohieettes, , NEWYORK. (Special Paltane; 
Arthur G Seaver, late of New-Orleans.) 


SOLE AGENTS FOR R. P. BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXES, 
y- 


jan-1 








WELLS & PROVOST, — 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF " 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 


Preserve Onions, Sauces, 
FANCY SHELF GOODS, &e., 


215 AND 217 FRONT-STREET, 


june-ly WBWoTORK. 





Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW=HAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
NEW -HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 








RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALI, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
tuly-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





JOHN C. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. C. HULL. 
J. C. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SON,) 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Steam Soap and Patent Refined Riowld Candles 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 
Nos. 108, 110 AND 112, CLIFF-STREET, 
july-lyr NEwW-YVYoR=xz. 








RUTGERS FEMALE LNSTITOTE, 
Nos. 262, 264, and 266 Madison-strect, Now-York. 
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The Rutgers Female Institute has been in successful operation for ninejeen years. During 
this period about five thousand young ladies have been under its care, and have received a sub- 
stantial education, including the valuable ornamental branches. With its commodious edifices, 
tocated in ope of the most healthful, quiet, and moral neighborhoods in the city, easy of access 
fom all quarters, and surrounded by churches ; and, with its very extensive Library and Philo- 
sophical Apparatus; its ample range and thoroughness of study; its system of classification, 
securing the fullest attention of the instructors to the pupils; its large and efficient body of 
experienced teachers; the vigilant supervision of the Roard of Trustees; the freedom from dis- 
tracting frivolities; the constant aim to,impart.a solid education of the highest order; the in- 
ecomparably low charges; and, it may be added, with the character and ments of its grad- 
aates and pupils, and its high standard and widely extended repntation, the Rutgers’ Female 
Institute offers to parents and guardians a most eligible opportunity for the education of young 


ies. 

The Institute comprises three departments--the Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate. 
These are subdivided, as the number of pupilg and the degrees of their progress may require. 
There is a special department for each extra study, and each room has its separate teacher, 

In every department, where it is practicable, free use is made of illustrations to the eye. 

It is the aim, in every stage of the course, to have pupils acquire a knowledge of things, facta 
and principles, rather than mere words. And the studies are so pursued,and varied with appro- 
priate recreation and exercise, as to provide for the physical, intellectual, and moral edification 
of the pupil. Special attention is given to the inculcation of those great Scriptural principles 
which should guvern the moral being, and to the decorum which should distinguish the social 
circle. Semi-monthly reports are sent to the parer ts, and at the close of the academic year, 
suitable testimonials are given to those who have pursued a commendable course throughout. 
A diploma is al<o given to those who have completed the course of study. 

The Twentieth Annual Sessi don the thirteenth day of September, The Pit» 
cipal has a conmmodions residence near the Jnstitute. and receives into his family pupils from 
a distance, who will thus be under his immediate and constant care. 

Board, including fuel. lights. and washing, and instruction in English brauches, $300 per an- 
num, payable quarterly in advance. 








EXTRAS: 
French, Italian or Latin...... CH 00 SHER 6 6c cg Rccces oe «+. $500 
Oil Paintin Pastel i Pe ‘ sig... 20:00 
Music, for Piano ....... . 15 to 35 00 
Use of Instrument........ ie A o's do deaddOboe coed beesqcsebeiness 0+ 5 
ee So 7) ee kh coke ot octeeul se +eeees +15 to 20 00 


The Trustees most cordially invite parents, seeking for their danghtersa system of mental 
culture. most effective in ptt on and maturing the feculties of the mind, to examine, by 
rsome qeitation, the practical working of Rutgers Female Institute, The Principal will be 
to introduce, to any of the Departineate, persons wishing to inspect the method of im 
struction, and to answer all inquiries. 
For further information, apply to, or address ‘ 
Mr. HENRY M. PIERCE, Prixcirpat, 217 Madison street. 
The Faculty of Instruction consists of the Rev. J M. Krebs, D. D., President, and Lectn- 
rer on the Evidences of Christianity; Mr. Henry M. ce, Principal. and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, assisted by a full corps of able and experienced teachers in all the “a 








DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS, OLLS, &O. 


0.0. WOODMAN, WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 
CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, NEW-ORLEANS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Choice Drugs, Selected Medicines, Pure Chemicals, amd Essential Oils. 
Arrangements have been made to receive, direct from Saratoga, a regular supply of 
CONGRESS WATER. 


PAINTS, OILS, AND WINDOW GLASS. 








20,000 pounds Pure White Lead, 600 gallons Spirits Turpentine. 
10,000 pounds No,.1. White Zinc Paint, Am. 1,500 gallons English Linseed Oil. 
5,000 pounds French Snow White Zine. 50 casks English Venetian Red. 
20 casks French Yellow Ochre. 60 barrels Lamp Black. 

6 barrels Copal Varnish. 1,006 boxes French Window Glass, assorted 
6 barrels White Damar Varnish. sizes, 8 by 10 to 24 by 30. 
3 barrels Japan Varnish. 100 Kegs Yellow Ochre, in oi 
2 barrels Ceach Varnish, 100 Kegs Venetian Red, in oil. 


Together with all the various cclors, dry and in oil. All of which will be sold at the very 
LOWEST MAREET RATES. 
Those who are building Fine Houses are recommended to examine the first quality of French 
Glass, which is nearly equal to American Crown Glass, and at half the price. I import this 
article direct from one of the Largest Manufactories in Europe. 





THE GREAT COUGE REMEDY! 
CHERRY EX PECTORANT. 


—_ <-> 


The following original letter was handed toms for publication. A remedy which can elicit 
such encomiums, must be a good one: 





Gatveston, Texas, April 25, 1856, 
Da. 0, 0. Woopmax, New-Orleans: 

My Dear Sir: uv justice to you and a duty I owe to 4 suffering, and, I may say, a world of coughing 
people, I state what your invaluable Cough Remedy—your Cherry Expectorant—has done for me, when 
all other remedies have failed to give any relief. In the fall of 1847, by St. Louis, where I have re- 
sided most of the time for the last sixteen years, I took a severe cold which settled on my lungs, and was 
confined to my bed, and dosed and blistered by doctors for several weeks, but finallyget on my legs again, 
but not cured of my hard coughing, and rattling and tickling in my throat, which continued incessantly 
for more than six months, always the worst in the winter. My friends insisted I had coughed enough to 
kill a dozen common men, and that I must be in the last stages of consumption I made up my mind I 
must cough my life away. I left St. Louis in December last to travel and spend the winter in the South. 
When I called at your store in Vicksburg, you will recollect, I was coughing so hard I could not talk to 
make my business known. You said that you would cure my cough. As you gave me a bottle of your 
Cherry Expectorant, I thought I would n Bight ures and your medicine so much as not to try it; and 
in thankfulness shall I ever remember the day I did so. In but a few days it began to allay and diminish 
my cough and all tickling in my throat; and before I had used more than three fourths of the contents 
of that bottle, | was entirely cured, and for weeks I did not even raise a cough, though exposed day and 
night, in all weathers, in travelling. However, in March, while travelling in North Carolina, I took a 
severe cold. and my coughing commenced again, and also the tickling in my throat, at intervals; and be- 
fore my arrival in New-Orleans, on the 12th inst., on some nights my coughing would commence and 
continue for an hour or two, I soon procured another bottle from you, in less than two days I was 
entirely relieved again. Iam now determined to always keep a bottle on hand, and in the commenci 
of a cough, a very few small doses will relieve it entirely. Lam now fully satisfied it is the best Cou 
Remedy now known to the world; and it is a daty you owe to the coughing and afflicted part of the 
human family, to put so valuable a remedy within the reach of all. Its will soon be upon the 
tongues of tens of thousands of joyful and coughless happy souls. So great a remedy as your Expector- 
ant should be brought before the public. ; 

I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, 
R. J. WOODWARD, of St. Louis, Missouri. 


0. J. WOOD & CO., Wholesale Agents, St. Louis, and for sale by all Drnggists 
in the South and Western States. 


. oO. O. WOODMAN, 
CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, SOLE PROPRIETOR. 








PERUVIAN SYRUP; 
Or, Rroterted Solution of Lrotoxide of Yrou, 


Having successfully passed the ordeal to which new discoveries in the Materia Medica are 
subjected, must now be.received as an established medicine. * 


ITS EFFICACY IN 


CURING DYSPEPSTA, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, ODROPSY, NEURALGIA, BRONCHITIS, AND 
CONSUMPTIVE TENDENCIES, DISORDERED STATE OF THE 
BLOOD, BOILS, SCURVY, THE PROSTRATING EFFECTS OF 
LFAD OR MERCURY, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
DISEASES WHICH REQUIRE A TONIC AND 
ALTERATIVE MEDICINE, IS BEYOND 
QUESTION. 


The proofs of its efficacy are so numerovs,so well authenticated, and 
of such peculiar character, that sufferers cannot reasonably hesitate to 
receive the proffered aid. 

The Peruvian Syrup does not profess to bea cure-all, but its range is 
extensive, b many di , apparently unlike, are intimately re- 
lated, and proceeding from one cause, may be cured by one remedy. 

The class of diseases for which the Syrup provides @ cure, is precisely 
that which has so often baffled the highest order of medical skill. The 
facts are tangible, the witnesses accessible, and the safety and efficacy of 
the Srey incontrovertible. 

The Peruvian Syrup, its wonderful effects on the Liver, either wholly removes, or 


radically cures CHILLS AND FEVER. 
Those who may wish for an opinion from disinterrested persons respecting the character of 


the Syrup, cannot fail to be satisfied with the following, among numerous testimonials, in the 
hands of the Agents. The signatures are those of gentlemen well known in the community, 
and of the highest respectability. 
v CARD. 

The undersigned having experienced the beneficial effects of the “ Peruvian Syrup,” do not 


hesitate to recommend it to the attention of the public. 

From our own experience, as well as from the testimony of others, whose intelligence an? 
integrity are altogether unquestionable, we have no doubt of its efficacy in cases of Incipiemy 
Diseases of the Lungs and Bronchial P *, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Neuralgia 
&c. Indeed its effects would be incredible, but from the high character of those who have 
witnessed them, and have voluntecred their testimony, as we do ours, to its restorative power. 


“~ Rev. J@HN PIERPONT, THOMAS C. AMORY, 
THOMAS A. DEXTER, PETER HARVEY, 
8. H. KENDALL, M.D, JAMES C. DUNN, 
SAMUEL MAY, Rev. THOS. WHITTEMORE, 
, CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 


It is well known that the medicinal effect of Protoxide of Tron is lost by even a very brief 
exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Irom, without further oxida 
tion, has been deemed impossible. 

In the Peruvian Syrup this desirable point is attained by COmpINATION IN A WAY BEFORE 
UNKNOWN ; and this solution may replace all the proto-carbonates eitrates, and tartrates of the 
Materia Medica. 

A. A. HAYES, M. D., 


16 Boylston-Street, Boston. Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 


N. L. CLARK & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


NO. 5 WATER-STREET, BOSTON. 
ALSO, 
REDWELL & LAWRENCE, Washington, 
W. H. BROWN &°00., Baltimore, 
HAVILAND, STEVENSON & CO., Charleston, 
WARD & JONES, Memphis, 
J. WRIGHT & 00.; New-Orleans. 


RETAILED BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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REED’S 


Patent Steam Engines. 


A 





THEse Engines have been used four years, during which tite over three hundred of 
them have been built, thus proving them:te be the most simple, durable and economical ever 
constracted, and for portable or stationary, power, superior to all others. They were exhibited 
at the Palace of Industry, Paris, in 1855, and commanded the attention and admiration of the 
first Engineers of Burope, who, having tested them, pronounced the result a gain of twenty 
per cent. over all others, and awardéd the first prize to the inventor. 

This saving is obtained partly by reducing the working parts to less than half the ordinary 
number, di+pen-ing with those pieces causing the most friction, viz.: the cross-heads, slides, 
connecting rod, eccentrics, rock shafts, dec.. ny A uiring much Jess attention, oi!, and re- 
pairs. The greatest saving. however, is effected y letting the steam.in voth sides the cylin- 
der at the same time, which doubles the access and egress to and from the cylinder, and avoids 
ali lateral pressure of steam (positive necessities to power and economy in ajl Steam Engines). 


For portable purposes these Engines are placed upon an improved tubular boiler, making 
wlarge fire surface, in the strongest and most compact foim, very economical in the consu: 
tion of fnel, safe and easy to manage by those whe are not experienced in operating Steam En 
gines. The whole is mounted on.wheels, with pipes attached, and tested with steam at a h 
pressure, before leaving the shop, the obviating the expense of employing a mechantc to 
set them up or run them. 

Having ¢evoted fifteen years in constructing and adapting steam power to the various pur- 
— for which it ia used, such as Sawing, Grinding, Planing, Hoisting, Thrashing, Pumping, 

ton Ginning. Coffee Roasting, Printing, &¢., &c., we have not only been convinced of the ne- 
cessity of a compact, simple. durable, economica!, and safe steam power. but also of furnishing, 
compiete, with our Engines, such Mills, Machinery, &c., as may be required for these purposes. 

Purties wishing anything in this line may address the inventor without any hesitation, as 
he will be most willing to answer any inquiries. 

Second-hand Engines taken in exchange, bought and sold at fair valuations. The very 
best Machinery of all kinds furnished at short notice. 


For further particulars address 
JOHN A. REED, 
No. 172 Broadway, cor. Maiden-Lane, N. ¥ 
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DR. HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARED BY | 


DR. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pa., 


WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of i Kidneys, and all Diseases arising 
or Stomach. 


from a Di 
The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this pre does so with a feel- 
ing vg utmost confidence in its virtues, and adaptation to the for which it is recom, 
mended. 


It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test of a ten years’ trivl before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale are unrivalled by similar ration extant. 
The testimony in its favor given by the most prominent and well-known physicians and indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country, is immense, and a careful ay of the Almanac published 
annually by the proprietor, and to be had gratis of any of his Agents, cannot but satisfy the 
most skeptical that this remedy is really deserving the great celebrity it has obtained. 

Dr. Hoofland’s Balsamic Cordial will cure coughs, colds, &e. 

(>> Princip and Manofactory, No. 418 Arch-street, Patladelphia, Pa. (apl-ly) 

> For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers in every town and yillage im the United States, 





M. W. BALDWIN. ~. M. BAIRD, 
M. W. BALDWIN & C@O., 
PRILADELPHIA, 

MANUPACTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most approved construction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
under which they can be usefully employed, ranging in weight from ten to thirty-six tons, and 
using one half. two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be done, may render desirable or necessary. 
Plan A, and B, on six wheels, single pair of drivers and Truck. 
Plan C, on eight wheels, two pairs of drivers and Track. 
Plan D, on ten wheels, three pairs of drivers and Track. 
Plan D, on six wheels, three pairs of drivers. 
Plan E, on eight wheels, four pairs of drivers. 
The D and E are intended exchusively for freight, and ar@ adapted to roads having heary 
es and curves of short radius, The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connéeting the 
astern and Western divisions of the Virginia Oentral Railroad, and having grades of 295 feet 
rise per mile, and carves of three hundred feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 
two years, by six-wheeled D engines of our make. 

The materials and workmanship, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
guaranteed equal to any other engines in use. 

We refer to the following Railroad Companies :—N. 0. J. & G.N. R. R. Co, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M. & W. P.. Montgomery, Ala.; M. & G., Columbus, Ga.; C. R. i. & B. Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; G. R.R. & B. Co., Augusta, Ga.; S. C. R. R. Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Greenville and 
Columbia R. R., Columbia, 8. C.; W. & R., Wilmington, N, C.; Virginia Central R. R., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Philadelphia’ and Reading R. R.; North Penn. R. Re: 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R. R.; offices in Philadelphia: Belvidere, 
Del. R. R., N.. J, and others, apl-tf 





SCANCEHR OCOURED. 





CANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, SCROFULA, ULCERS, &., CURED, 
WITHOUT SUBGIOAL OFPBRATION. 
DR. LOUNSBERRY & CO., 


NO. 50 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PEILADELPHIA. 


Dr. L. & Co., during fifteen years devoted especially to the treatment of the above diseases, 
have fully demonstrated the great superiority of their mode of treatment over all other 
knownsystems. 

Further information or advice may be had by addressing Dr. L. & Co.; or their phlet 
on — will be sent to any P. O. address, free of charge. It contains much val — 
mation. 








Balances and ‘Scales. 


eevee “ 


L. STEPHENSON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS. 


SUCCESSORS TO DEARBORM: 


No. 72 Water-street, 


BOSTON. 








We are the manufacturers of the “DEARBORN PATENT BALANCE,” which is the 
acknowledged standard throughout the world. 


AGENTS—Octavus Cohen & Co., Savannah. 
Barnewall & Fitler, Mobile. 
J. E. Beylle & Co., New-Orleans. jan-ly 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INE 


MANUFACTORY, 
MORE THAN FORTY YEARS ESTABLISHED. 
The above popular Ink, together with 
Blue, Red, Carmine, Copying Ink, and Ink Powder, 


Is for sale by the manufacturers in Boston, and also by, Wholesale and Retail Stationers and 
Booksellers everywhere. Notice the following testimonial; 


“From experiments instituted by me, in 1855 and $56, and repeated within the past six 
months, Iam fully satisfied that Maynard & Noyes’ Writi a is entitled to the pre-emf 
nence it has alwé ays sustained for legibuity, and are of 

“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 

“New-York, May 11, 1858.” jan-ly 


STIMSON, VALENTINE & CO., 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 


STORE, 36 INDIA-STREET, BOSTON. 








ee 
ane ae ong a 
eursanier ENGLISH BODY, R. CAR, ENGINE we ton Deby. ELASTIO 


ACH bag igs © Aterurs AL COACH ‘BODY. “ i ? £ COACH BO 
No. 1 OOACH, ENAMEL LEATHER, (for Carriage Tops.) 


INSIDE VARNISHES. 
A POLISHING, (for Pianos) No. 1 POLISHING, FINE-FLOWING, WHITE 
RETRO AL, (fer Chamber wots) DAMM Au, EXT TORE SHELLAC, 
WALNUT STAIN, Zine Du IER. 
thao owe: S IRON LACQUER. 


Our Varnishes are put up in Extra Packages which are Charged at cost, 


Feb-ly 


DR. GEARD’S BVE IWFIRMARY, 


No. 35 LAFAYETTE-STREET, (LATE HEVIA,) 
Burweex Baronne anv CaRonpDELET §r., NEW-ORLEANS. 


Pwevevy 








This Institution is open for the reception ef persons affected with diseases of the Eye. 

The building ia new, the rooms large and airy. Every atiention will be paid to the com: 
fort of patients. 

Wards devoted to the treatment of Slaves, with Eye affections. 

A competent Physician resides in the house, 


7_— we 
TERMS.- 
Whites, from - - - + = = = a Oe OP oer. 
Negroes, = + + .« + = #6 100 


OPERATIONS CHARGED EXTRA. 
try—ly- DR. C. BEARD OCULIST, 167 Canal-St New-Orleans. 
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We would introduce to your notice the 


LOUIMANA CYLINDER: GIN, FOR SHORT STAPLE COTTON, 


A machine which has been long sought for. This Gin has a Roller of a peculiar 
construction, filled with teeth composed of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed 
in the Roller tangentially to its axis, so that they always present needle points 
with broad backs, are 80 close together that nothing but Cotton can be 
secreted between them, leaving the and Trash upon the surface, and the 
Sand and Dirt, instead of dulling the teeth in the Roller, sharpens them. In 
connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated Straight-edge,” which 
acts in concert with it (inveffect), the same asthe Revolving Rollers do upon 
the “Sea Island Cotton,” combing it under the Straight-edge, and thereby 
STRAIGHTENING THE FIBRE, preventing atogerurr the Napping of the 
Cotton, and in no manner shortening the Staple. The Cotton is taken from 
the Roller with the Brush, and thrown into the Lint Room in the usual way. 
The machine is simple in its eonstruetion, having but two motions, the “ Roller” 
and the “ Brush,” and is not so liable to get out of order, nor to take fire, as the 
Saw Gin, and ocerpies much less space, and requires /ess power than a Saw 
Gin of the same eapacity. A Gin of the capacity of 500 pounds of Lint in two 
hours, oceupies a space of five and a half a Sm feet, and can be driven 
with three-mule power, easily. Another peculiarity of this Gin is, that it takes 
the cotton from the surfage of the Roll, and presents it to the Brush in a thin 
sheet, as it passes beyond the Straight- , enabling the Brush to mote the 
Cotton in a superior manner, whilst the Roll in front of the ight-edge is 
earried upon the top of it, dividing the two at that point, and following a 
Curved Iron or Shell, is returned again to the Cylinder, Goning a Roll of about 
eight inches diameter; the Seeds, Bolls, and Trash, being retained in the Breast 
' by an adjustable front board, and discharged at the will of the operator, the 
same as the Saw Gin. ‘The Curved Iron or Shell is eapable of being adjusted 
so as to press. the Roll.as.hard upon the Ginning Roller as ma desired. 
Anything can be placed in the Breast of this Gin, such as Sticks, Trash, Bolis, 
&e., as the Roller receives and takes forward nothing but the Lint, and rejects 
4LL extraneous matter. This is a novel feature in the Gin, and peculiarly 
adapts it to the wants of large planters who are short-handed, and pred their 
Cotton trashy, as it increases ‘the valugvof the Cotton from 1 to 1} cents per 
pound more than that ginned upon any other machine. 
For further information, apply to 


D JENKS & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA., / 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KiNDS OF 


COTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINES. 
a | 
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TO COTTON AND 


WOOLEN MANOFACTURERS. 
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A. BRIDGRIS & Oio., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


RAJLROAD AND CAR FINDINGS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
64 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND HAND CANTERNS.—COTTON DUCK: FoR CAR COVERS.—ENAMELED HEAD LININGS. 
FLUSHES.—- BRASS AND SILVER. TRIMMINGS.—-WHEELS, AXLES, BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
e BRIDGE AND SHIP BOLTS} ALSO, IRON ‘FORGINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS, ETO. 


ALBERT BRIDGES. JOEL C, LANE, 
Wx. SMITH BROWN & Gos / OARROML, HEBRIOK & MEAD, | 
a i LATE PifRsON H ciRROLL, 
WHOLGSALE DEALERS IN 


BOTS AND SHOES, GENTLEMEN'S AND. YOUTHS’ 








WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





wo, o9/Cuanmans staser, <)> * ELOPWNING, 
East of Broadway, 
NEW YORK.’ «+ 49 Chambers Street, ) 
NEW. YORK. ; 





WM. SMITH FROWN, DE WITT 0. LAWEENCE. 


oWLLEN, MOLEAN& BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND, WHOLESALE..DEALERS IN | 








t | Eoreiga and Domestic oT 
| oR se aeoo YM =, | 
| 49 Chambers Street, 


wreaaeay ALLEN, { 
JAMES M°LEAN. : 
WAMTER H. Oy ee . 


BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALR GROOBRS. 


| No. 51 Vesey Street, ‘New York. 
|| IMPORTERS JOP BRANDIES, (VINES! AND LIQUORS "OF ALL DESCRIRTIONS, 
Allso of “Hine Wavana E(gars, 
AGENPS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA. MANUFACTURED TOBAGtD, 
AND DEALERS IN 
atee G2 0688539 O9- BUSST. DSSCRIZTLON, 
SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE: » > oe 


' , 
"New York. 








CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN™ 


2aAaRayTr Goong 


PERFUMERIES, JEWELRY, STATIONERY, &e, 
| 29 Chambers Street, i 
a ON NEW YORK. | 
































J C, B. HATCH, HILLER & MERSEREAU, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


IM ENS FURKISBING GOODS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS, 


99 CHAMBERS STREET, Cor. Church St., 
New York. 


JOHN F. SEYMOUR & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS & EARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREN STREET, 


ROB canted EYMOUR. New York. 








READ TAYLOR & Co., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IV 


| WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 
Precious Stones, 
AWD PANCY GOODS, 


9 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


A. LONGETTE, 
34 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK, 
| DEALER. Iv 


Peruvian, Elide Island, and Mexican 


Gaewuwawy & WNW oO, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


WEAET & CLARK, 
Carriage Mamtatturers, 


REPOSITORY, 442, BROADWAY, 


MANUFACTORY, 47 & 49 GREENE STREET. 
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GEO. W. LIVELY. 
































WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND, 
PUILIP HENRY, JUN., 
EDWARD FENN 

JOUN J. TOWNSEND, 


JOSHUA J. HENRY, 
THOMAS VU. SMITH, 
LEWIS B. HENRY. 


" 35 —— 7 b 1 
HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 
IMPORTERS: AND JOBBERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOONS, 


17 & 19 Warren Street, 


(A few doors West of Broadway,) 
New York. 





STRANG, MURRAY & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FINE GROCERIES, 


yoR TUR 


SOUTHERN TRADE. 
48 VESEY STREET, 
(Second Block rear of the Astor House,) 
NEW YORK. 


GEO. W. STOW, 


SUCCESSOR TO 8TOW & SMART, 
IMPORTER, JOBBER; AND DEALER IN 


AARDW ARIE, 
CUTLERY, GUNS, 
SHOVELS, NAILS, HOLLOW WARE, do. 


Wo, 37 WARREN ST., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





OSCAR CHEESMAYN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER 


Ching, Glass & Earthenware, 
145 DUANE STREET, 


(Second Block west.of Broadway,) 
NEW YORK, 


MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


" | 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


42 WARREN ST., 


BSLEY MELIUS, 
=> cuanmn, | Wao York. 


P. P. SHERWOOD, 








C. W. FREDERICKSON, 


COTTON 





BROEKER, 


78 Seaver Street, and 125 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORE. 


ANY TRANSACTIONS CONNECTED WITH. COTTON ATTENDED TO. 





THOMAS & FULLER, 


WHOLESALE = DRUGGISTS, 


208 FULTON STREET, 


‘WEST OF BROADWAY, 





New Yor, 


STATEN ISLAND 
PANCOYT 


DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
3 45 JOHN STREET (two doors from Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
(3 Goods received and returned by express. jj 





























JAMES T. WRIGHT, |. 
227 GREENWICH STREET (one door below Barclay), N. Y., 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


DRUGGISTS;: FLINT; AND GREEN GLASSWARE 


AMONG WHICH MAY BE FOUND 
TINCTURES, SALT-MOUTHS, SPECIE JARS, VIALS, SYRINGES, BREAST PIPES, NURSING 
ac SHOW BOTTLES, CARBOYS, &e., &e, 


L8O A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Crockery. Dealers’ Glassware, Kerosene Lamps, Chinineys, ‘and Wick. 








SUCCESSORS TO WOLFE, GILLESPIE &® CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC HARD WARE, 


7 FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 
GILLESPIE'’S CELEBRATED GUNS, PISTOLS x RIFLES, | 
SUPERIOR €, 8, PLANTER’S HOES, CHAINS AND HEAVY G@ I 

J. WOLFR. t : 38 W. Stréet, © ; ; | 


3. Re Dash oe 
F. A. FISHER. New York. 








- “‘TREDWELL & JONES, i 


MANUFACTURERS OF. |) & 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLBWUBNITS 


AND PLANTATION MACHINERY, 
DEPOT, 251 PEARL STREET, NEW. YORK. 


‘WEST'S IMPROVED 1 PUMP, 


MANUFACTURED AND SO 


GAY & WE $°T, 
: 15S MWaiden Lane, 
NEM; YORK. 


The inott simple, Rib Powérful and Cheape est Pump 
in_use, either for Wells, ny ap er ry Vessels, Mines, &c. 


We ate sing West's Improven Pump; after tryin bo forgave ifito the epper 
story of our Banking Metise, afd we find it an8wérs the pu » ae an hive tried. 
New York, Nov. 16th, 1857. DUNC AN, SHERMAN & Co. 
Office of tle. Musean, Hair, Co.,Harlemy® “ 14th, 1857:-—Messrsy A. W. Gar &Co.—Gents: We are 
pleased with, Wsr'’s Iurrovep Pomp we f you our Factory; and tat after the/unguccessful trial 
of others. It costs less, works easi@r, and Seods ss repair than any other within our knowledge, It has 


now been in nse over a year, pumping alternately from well and cesspool, clean and dirty wate at having a 
pipe from each, and has cost nothing for fépair, never evéit Been Choked. SAM'L BARKER, Pres. 
DAVID HOUSTEN, Engineer. 


New York, Nov.1ith, 1857.—Messrs.. A. W.. Gay & Co.—Lhaye in use. four +P pan: pumps, and find 














WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, I 





them eqnal to the récoummendation. Oné of ¢ West's Iweroved” isworked by wind power, foreing water 
to an elevation of about one hundred feet, and ‘to the distance of nearly one thousand feet. I believe the 
Pump capable of performing all that your advertisement states, and I don't hesitate to add my testimony of 
its efficiency te the aumerosis recommendations in your possession, W. By DINSMORE, (of Avams & Co.) 

New York, Nov., 1857.—We are using three of West's Iuproved Pumes at our Alcohol and Camphene 
Distillery in this éity, and cah recommend them as easy to work-and powerful in action, I prefer them to 
all others. JAMES A. WEBB, 229 & 230 West Street. 


IN. A DEEP WELL.—I can confidently recommend it as th bg | ‘. Empat and that is saying 
much in its favor, a8 I have several that I thought unéxceptionadle, i LU, Pres, Am. Inst. 
AT RAILROAD STATION.—Railroad OFfice, Flushing, Nov. 11th, fg —After using other kinds of 
Pumps, we are now, and for sometime past have toed, eles West's Luproven Pomp, for filling our water 
tanks on. the Flushing Road, and,I can cheerfully re mend them cc cheap, sim hee and very efli- 
| cient. I prefer them to all others. Ww SMITH, Sup't. 
ON SHIPS.—I would rather use your Putmps, as 1 consider = best é& 
__ Montic Bridge, Oct. 18th, 1857. CG. H. MALLORY, Ship Dytider. 
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— Fire and Inland Navigation Risks accepted on terms consistent with Solvency and Fair Profit. OE 











on LOSSES Fqtey Ovs® 


ETNA 
Susur wwe Gowpany, : Batters, Gis 


(Branch 171 Vine St. Cincinnati.) 
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$666,140.10. 
SURPLUS JULY Ist, 1858, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL 








CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


Absolute’ and Unimpaired. 


E. G. RIPLEY, President. 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 





T. K. BRACE, Jr. Secretary, 
J. B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 


al 


Orqamined) uhon) eo) NATIONAL BASIS, anal Ceyemeied iw) then 
juimeipal Cities amd) Somms of inos) Stakes Amd Denitorred. Ahilications 
made ha any duly, authoriyed, a ipemb'p ablended. Ko, Qolicien 
ipaned_. nuithaw delay, 








Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 
of Inland ii WO at ere Rates and: Rules. 








s 

BasProperty owners desiring reliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and credit to the Corporation, will not be disap- 
pointed by obiaining Insurance with this old established and panne 3 
Insurance Company. 





,___ With the prestige (of 39 years’ success & experience 























MASURY & WRITON, oF 


WHITE LEAD, ZINC, AND COLORS, 


Importers of English, French and German 


Brushes, Canvasses; Oil and, Water Colors, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 














“7 


No, 111 Fulton Street, and.50 Ann Street, 


Catalogues and Price Lists sent on Application. New Yorx. 


| GRENOBLE FIRE HOSR. 


This superior Hose manufactured of the finest of Hemp, with- 
out seam, is especiall ted for the use of FIRE ENGINES 
= FORCE PU and MANUFACTORIES, 

TEAMBO. 











, ATS and ROADS, HOTELS ‘and GAR- 
DENS, and other HYDRAULIC s. Its advantages over 
other Hose are its lightness and PNESS, costing less than 


ONE HALF of the price of leather hose, with the same durability,—Certificates of its efficiency from Jesse 
Gay, Esq., Chie? Engineer of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Lient, G. B. Baucn, Joun Ratwzow, and Ape. G. 
Davis, » Washington Navy Yard, ALrrep Carsox, Esq, Ex-Chief Engineer, New York Fire Dept. 
Sami. A. Bxexon, Esq., Chief Engineer, Jersey City, N. J. Fire Dept., Jawes B. Francs. Esq., Agent and 
Eogineer of Locks Canals, Lowell, Mass., and numerous other practical and experienced parties, can be 
examined at my offiee, Isaac N. Marks, Esq., Chairman of the Néw Orleans Fireman’s 0. A. 
CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
64 CEDAR STREET, New York. 


SAMUEI FP. AYRES, 
MACHINIST AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Sif @ Ff € OE K S 

















ond Gite QAenudrawts, 


Nos. 176 and 178 RIVINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Attorney Street, New York. 


ju F. BROWNE & C0., 


HARP MAK EB S. 


WAREROOMS, 295 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Strings, Music, and everp Reqnisite for the Harp, 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 


xt. ee 


hae 

RR. R.—Raiwa Roady Relief for Tleadaches, whether sick or nervous; Bpoumotion, Diarrhea, Dys- 
always Ri @-Morbus, Cramps, Influenza, hay 4 Flux, Paralysis, Lum out, Neuralgia, 

Toothache, 8 Pox, Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidney Complaints, Scarlet Fever, Pains around 
the Liver, Pleurisy, Measies, Heartbarn, and P ot all kinds. Radway'’s Ready Relief will, 
ins few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of pleasure. 

B. B. R.—Radway's Renovating Resolvent, for the eure of chronic diseases—such as Scro and 
ped nen complaints, Consumptive and other affections of the Lungs and Throat, Induration 
and Enlargements of parts, Eraptive and other diseases of the Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, 

Dyspepsia, and all other diseases arising from an impure state of the Blood. 4 

tway's tors will enre, effectively and speedily, Costiveness, Indigestion, Painter's 


lic, Least Ipfamestgion of the Rewsln, D ‘a, Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
the Heart and Kidneys, Female Complaints, Small Pox, Fevers, Mensles, etc. etc. Whenever 











ERB. R-~ 





; #é os 











the — is out of order, or the blood impure, a dose of Radway'é lators will restore it to 
arity, — ; 


and purify and cleanse the blood. No female shonld be without them. 
R. Remedies are sold by Druggists and Merchants everywhere. 


RADWAY & Co., 162°Fulton Street, New York, _ i} 
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fe Wu. G. LANE & Coy, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF , 

FANCY ANB STAPLE BRY GEOORS, 

194 Broadway, 


New York. 


WM. G, LANE, 
EDW. H. LANE, 
KER BOYCE, 
JESSE 0, LANE. 





TIFFANY & Co., 
‘IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No, 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 


FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, BRONZES, GAS FIXTURES, || 
ROSEWOOD AND LEATHER DESKS, DRESSING CASES, &«, RIGH FANS, 
OPERA GLASSES, and every Variety of FANCY GOODS. 
Attention {is particnlarly called to our SILVER WARE DEPARTMENT. Not only dé we claim supe- 


riority as far as artistic design and | perfeet finish are concerned, but every article we now make is guaranteed 
equal to English sterling quality “> fine—a feature which should not be overlooked by purchasers of Bil- 


ver Ware in this country, where there is no legal restriction to sage the standard. 















WINDLBUE & CO.,; 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


fees: MWA S, 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS, CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS, &c. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLANISHED . TIN, WARE, TOILET LE aia WATER ere BATHING APPARATUS, &e, 


VE RETURNED TO 
NEW HARPS STORE, AT THEIR gis D LOCATION, 
0. 56 MAIDEN LANE, NEW Y 
GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


MATS. GAPS. AND STRAW GOODS, | 
PARIS STYLE SONNETS, | 
FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &, 


120 CHAMBERS and 50 WARREN STREETS, New York City. 
Factory, 388,390 & 392 Broapwar, Arsany, N. Y. 


SCHANCK & DOW NING, 


pépéTt AND AGENGY FoR 


FRENCH PLATE GLASS 
FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS ; 
ALSO, 
“FRENCH GLASS. OF ALL SIZES, 
45 & 47 CHAMBERS STREET, 
BEN YORE : 
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GROVER & BAKER’S baal capaee - 
pt , a oyfeg the | best.—Amer. Agriculturist. 
o Tribune Amen.— Tribune. 
CELEBRATED Teo al tat i claims to be.— 
give it coset a 
re ve it 
Setesnab appreciated.— Phren. Jour. 
Adapted ae pte iat linen, or cotton.— Amer. Monthly, 
We lik ihe gtk er's best.— Ladies’ Wreath, 
sad Which nd y & Baker's.— Dispatch, 
Superior to all others.— Me 
L teed A ° reabedne Tecomnesdin it.— Depress, 
no .— Eva 


For = use mp: are SSaiveled. —Dail —_ 
They sew a seam that will not rip.— Cow. 
It performs nobly and expeditiously. —Awaminer. 
Remarkable for firmness of seam.—-@ausette, 
Adapted to all kinds of family sewing.— Observer. 
Best adapted for family use.—Day ‘Book. 
We do not hesitate to recommend it.—Chronicle. 
i ns strongly, and does not rip.—Life Ilustrated. 
¢ of inventions.—Prot, — 

it olan best cocudieni ten . 

e give our preference to(Grover & Baker’s.— Student, 
The at blessed invention.— Mother's Magazine. 
It makes pleasure of toil—Bvening Post. 
The favorite for family use.— 2B. Star. 
We highly appreciate theit value.— American Miss. 
} It sews a seam that wil! not rip.— Wash. Union. 
495 Broadway, New-York. Cannot be too highly recommended.— Tenn. Baptist, 

‘ Grover & Baker's is the best.— //untingdon Journal, 





8 Summer Street, Boston. The best in use.— Pittston 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, |. Notliabe to got ou of order-— Wetohentor Jo 
’ The most convenient in use.—Chicago News 
137 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. The cheapest and best.—Haston Whig. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. The most successful invention.—Binghamt 





Is easily managed and understood.— Fort Plains hep. 
esata a Grover & Baker's is the best.— Democrat. 


én. the United States. Has given entire satisfaction.—Cutskill Examiner. 
Grover & Baker's is gat oP —F lush. Times. 
A NEW SsTYLE—PRICE, $50. Purchaseia Grover & Ba ra Gaeette. € 
Will do most beautiful a —Allentown Dem. 


Machi 
frames Machines eve from two specie, nad. Sm asten It will not get out of order.—Audburn American. 


\ Goede wr strength. beauty, and elasticity, which will 
rip, even if every fourth stiteh be cut, They are un-| Commend us to Grover & Baker's.—Springfeld Nonp. 





qestionadly the best in the market for family use. It isa deed of emancipation to woman, — Elizabeth Jour. 
Wil do better sewing then by hand,—Geneva Courier. 
G2" SEND POR A CIRCULAR. Wt do all the agwide of'a tently, —Omeego Pallidium. 





IRON RAILING WORKS. 


germ ee De re rere 
‘| THE SUBSCRIBER 16 PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS FOR 


FLOWN RAtTELITIN Go 








FOR 
“PUBLIC AND aga PARKS, BALCONIES, CEMETERY 
STEPS, ETC., 


a 


ALso, 


RANDAHS, YROW STAIRS, DOORS, SETTERS; CHATRS, eben FOUNTAINS, 
“\ \\d60 BVORE DESCRIPTION oF 


f ORNAMENTAL AN® USEFUL IRON W ORK, 


: 
Having the largest assortment of Patterns and the greatest facilities for pers a meee f this kind of work. 
Persons can depend on being suited. Orders promptly attended to. Articles boxed carefully, to carry 
to any part of the Union. 
Persons wishing to make selections, by addressing the subscriber, stating what class of work they want, 


will have Portfolios of Design sent to 
w. P. HOOD, 


nov- Ridge Avenue and Broad-Street, Philadelphia. 
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GALVANIZED AND COMMON SHEET IRON. 


MARSHALL, GRIFFIN & CO., 
‘Proprietors of the U. Sater Brom Booting oe and ese Treaty Steam 


tng -THill. 
Manufacturers of the AMERI ~T begtia al & HEET | Cuanpdat Biigo 
best Refined and Common Sheet aout n; have oh mstantly on. hs aed 
a full assortment of Galvanized ect Tron; Galvanized Hoop, Rod, oa Band Iron; Galvan- 


ized Nails, Spikes, Wire, Rivets, &e/ ; Galvanized, Corrugated, and Plain Roofing Iron; Gal- 
vanic Protected and Painted Roofing Tron. Also, Sheet Iron, ‘coated with Poleux Patent Me- 
tallic Alloys, warranted to stand the action of Acid, and Solder with Rosin; Charcoal Bloom; 
Bust Refined and Common Black Sheet Iron—all numbers, from W. G., 10 to 29, inclus:ve, up 
to 36 inches widé, and made’to pattern. 

All kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Galvanized to order. 

>> Orders taken for Iron Truss, Frame, and Plain Roofs, or Corrugated, or Plain Iron. 

N. Be .—This is the only establishment in the United States prepared to GalvanizeTele- 
graph Wires, 

Office, Warehouse, and Galvanizing Works, No. 1142 North Front-sgeet ; Holling Mill, cory 
ner Beach and Marlborough-streets, ere Pa. 1m 98 























WM. SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


WILLIAM SELLERS. & CO. 
Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


MANUFACTURE 


ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With Self-ndjasting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings, to ndmit of easy 
Also, Railway Turning and Sliding Tables and Pivot Bridges. 


The Turn Tables and Pivct Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 
april-lyr. 








ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, . 
Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, ¢¢., $¢y 
Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 
a”. We are the ey J A nts in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 


GLASS, from the “ COMPAGNIE DE FL REFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated French 


and American Zinc Poste 
At our Steam Paint Mil, we manu eaten White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of a 


and offer them dry and ground in oil. Likewise, Varnishes, Putty, &e. apl-ly 


CIDER AND VINEGAR 
HENRY F. NIEMANN, 








827 South Water-street, Philadelphia. 
(> Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted to meet the 
approbation of the purchaser. agh-ly 


Barrels in good shipping order. 





COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE 


Copper Biveted enther Baud Factory. 


All ane I of the very best fe gnality of Oak-Tanned 
Leather, warranted equal to any made in the 
United bates. 

On hand—a general assortment of articles used by 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturers, Machine Shops, 
Locomotive Builders, Rgilroads, &c., &c 
a ro—Chancey Brooks, Esq., President B. & 0. 
’ lompany. 

Henry Tyson, Esq., Master of Machinery B. & O. R. RB. 


0. 
fh cay A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 


dane Poole & Hunt, Meadiotete 
JOHN H. HASKELL, 
jan-13mos. No. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltimore, Md, 


UNION WORES, BALTIMORE. 
‘POOLE & EUNT, 


Are prepa ed, ‘with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF.ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the qouney. 
AND A fitted for 


W. 
YD LIO for éx Oils, and for other purposes. 

: ‘ENERY, of the most a construction, for Flouring and Saw-Mills. 
GASHOLDERS, of any size. ona Me Pachiney.s and Castings of all kinds, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS ARD WATER TANKS, of any size or description. 

SUAPTING, PULLIES, AND HANGERS. jan-13mos 

















ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND HANDS, 


SELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG, 


With his newly invented Elastic Joint (Selpho’s = 4 b> best i 
ment), by means of which the foot accommoda odates ithel to uneven 
closely imitating the side motion of the natural ankle joint, and affording great 
ease to the wearer. Patented May, 1856 and 1857. 

Also, Selpho’s oy ry apd HAND; & new and useful substitute for a lost 
Hand, so arranged that the wearer can open and shut the fingers, &c. 

SELP HO, 
noy-ly 516 Broadway, New- York. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, ‘a 


ect-ly §20 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


A. PARDEHE! c& CO., 


CO Ads DEALERS, 


‘No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANBERRY, A. PARDER, Jn. 
SUGAR LOAF, : Hasleton, Penn 
HAZLETON, COALS, jxo ‘Philadelphia, 

These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by ourselves.  apr-ly 


COLBERT’ Ss 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MANUFACTORY AND:PRIVTING OFFICE, 


128 ate 55) SOUTH FOURTH-ST., BELOW CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA.  ) 


(> Engraving, Envelope Printing, Homeopathic Envelopes, Flour and — ken 
made and printed. Also, Paper Bags for Groceries, Garden Seeds, &e. apr-ly 


LETTERS BY STEAD. x 
SIGNS? SIGNS? 


AT THE 


United. Hintes Steam Curbed Block Setter Gogorinm, 
No. 35 SOUTH THIRD-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 

Where every ite Be of House and Sign Painting; Graining, 

Glaz Biting: Bro e executed. 

wiht c RPHY has has on Of fina tie Taseent and best assort- 

, not of Carved. Block Letters in the United States. He can 

them beautifully finished for|Signs (ready for 

shipment) st a, hours "notice All orders promptly executed. 
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D. ROGERS, 
COACH AN D LIGHT’ CARRIAGE ‘BUILDER, 


Mantfactory, Corner Sixth and Master Streets eet 
Repository, 1009 and 1011 Chestnut-Sireet, Philade phin. 
CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 


j 








Thirty-Eight First Premiums! ! 
CHICKERING & SONS; |!" 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 





ALWAYS IN STORE “Mitts Hover, 

a — STOCK oF OUR ON ee 
Beautiful and Gnequallen “M EB tusectam 
PIANOS, Son: 

IN EVERY VARUBTY oF STYLE. ) Serer ae 


— 





has been said so often 
by others (as well as 


Our instruments have “= 
= myself), that I consider 


Fa the Chick & Sons 
iCKeTID, 

THE FIRST PREMIUMS Planes far Sead a. 
At the various exhibitions OoUR son the BEst I have 
reba ag! as faker 
Jive wars. Mannfaetory is in Boston, saa add, that they are quite 
and a in meine - 
Whoele number maan- ably represented n the 
factired 21,000. f Sonth respectable 
2 eT Pe a bcos be thek of 

; 694 BROADWAY, N. Y., Sie & Son.’ 
First-Ciass Mzpaus ours respectfully, 


recetven, 38. 1307 CHESTHUT-ST., PHILA. “3S THA pene.” 
DR. BARNES? 
Camphorated Extract of Ginger. 


For the cure of Cholera, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, and any Chronie or Acute Complaint of 
Stomach and Bowels; Dyspepsia, Flatulency, and Colic, are also cured by it: Recommended 
highly by the officers of Adams’ and Ki ay & Co.’ bu } used, also, for several years 
past, by the conductors on the Camden and Amboy and otiier Rail-Roads wd 


DRy BARNES’ PILE LOTION. 
A may and permanent cure for Hemorrhoids, either internal or external, never known to fail, 


DR. BARNES’ UTERINE TONIC, 


For the cure of Prolapsus Uteri. References a in this city, in whose families some 
member thereof has been cured. _ 


DR. BARNES’ LINIMENT. 


Superior to any other in use for Rheumatism, or any othér'complaint for which Liniments 
used. Jt is thé best in use for Horses. Galls are cured without taking the animal from s 


$WRiaEA ST HS A Go VY UBe 
Warranted to prevent Gathered Breasts, and pleo, for the cure of Carbuncles and Boils. 
hg COUGH SYRUP. 
A speedy cure cf Conghs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and Preventive of Consumption. 
"DR. BARNES’ OINTMENT 
For the cure of Tetter, Itch, and other Cutaneous Diseases. 
Prepared only at 333 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All orders directedto JOHN R. S. BARNES.—Medicines sent to any part of the United States, 
dec-ly 
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‘ 60 bee lie nm 


CELEBRATED FARINA’ Oud Gut, 


made from material prepared from that portion of the Wheat’ which is most nutritious and 


healthful. 
It is estimated that one pound contains as much seteinennt ar two pounds of bread, as it is 
usually baked. : 


WING'S FARINA | CRACKERS 


are of small size, over ninety to the pound, and baked dry. They are ea to the = 


» androne of the best Creekers ever produced for family use. 


FOR LUNCH, 


and with Oysters,*they are unequalled. , 
We ask every mother to procure WING'S FARINA CRACKERS for her children. They 
are far superior to many of the preparations usually given to them, being decidedly more 
healthful and nourishing, and as they dissolve. readily in the mouth, are always eatem with a 
fine zest. 
Ladies and gentlemen will find them Mnsarpassable for their 


FIVE FLAVOR AND PLEASANT TASTE: 


Delicate ladies, and all persons WAfosd Edits are more or léss sedentary, will find WING'S 
CRACKERS most excellent. Ss ne willl 

For Professional Gentlemen, Baxikers, Merchants and Clerks, they may be used for Lowou 
with great advantage in maintaining a ealthful regularity of the system. 

Teachers and scholars in schools, generally, will find them very agreeable. 

WING'S FARINA weap bd st Valuable artipleor travellers in thertars ; or 
on Shipboard, at sea, they afte apqot iti bést things that ‘be eaten. 

Th® use of them is becoming Wiflely ¢ ed, dnd, in order to guard against daceftion, 


EACH CRACKER IS STAMPED. WITH THE NAME OF ‘A’ WING.” 


There are no other Crackers amanufactured in the United States like these, er kporp agfmne 


. Farina Crackers. 


WINGS FARINA CRACKERS may be procured.of, the best Family Grocers generally, 
by whom they are extensively sold in different portions of the United tw ag ~ at whole- 


gale only of A. N. THOMPSON & 
jan-ly Nos. 221 and 223 Pultomatrget, New-York. 





PETER LORILLARD, 


SNUFF A AND TOBACCO 


MAMUFACTURER, 


No. 20 Chambers-street, New-York. 
i> On application as above, a circular of prices will be sent. sept-ly 


— 5. i I ” aN i 


f 





Le a — ors 


POLLOE B. LES, 


an orney aad Conngeltor at em, 


mer irs, TENN. " 





REFERS 'T'O 


Bisson Thos, J. Withers, Camden, 8. C. Messrr.,.E. M. Appexson & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
| Prof. J. D. B. De Bow, New-Orleains, La. “(Smith & Porter, Memphia, Tenn. » 
jfay. ’ Messrs. Farrington & Howel, Memphiy, Tenn. ripe 
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AMERICAN SOLIDIFIED (MILK, 
DRIED AND-GRANULATED,FROM.PURE MILK, 
At the American Sotidified Milk Works, 
NEAR AMENIA, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT, DATED JUNE 27," 1854. 





WARRANTED TO KEEP FOR YEARS IN ANY CLIMATE. 








#” The American Solidified Milk, recommended by the New-York Academy of Medicine, 
and by the first Physicians of New-York, for its Subseries and high nutritive qualities, is the 
only article that is susceptible of no Yoo ple climate or time. Itis especially recom- 

mended to persons living at the south upon our séaboards. Pamphlets containing 8 
description of its froveeyeee, with certificates from many who have used it, will be sent 


ti 
ally... H.C, HEPBURW, Agent, 167 Broadway, ¥. Y. 


“THE AMERICAN PUMP.” 


THIS RECENTLY. INVENTED PUMP STANDS WITHOUT A RIVAL, IT IS MADE 
OF WROUGHT AND CAST IRON, WORKS BY HAND AND LEVER POWER 


IN ALL ee ay UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET. 

It is simple, powerful, durable, chea: from $18 

to $70—and can be used with iron, rubber, or pipe; will 
not freeze ; raises from ten to sixty gallons per minute, and is 
WARRANTED.IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


As may be seen in cut, rods extend from lever to bottom, 
where they are attached to lever on air-chamber, at bottom, in 
the shape of a T, which drops through the air-chamter and 
piston, it backwards and forwards, discharging at each 
end into the air-chamber, causing a perfectly regular motion, 
and making it 9 

“DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP,”’ 


the water up ieee Oe sie shaseber ond to the 
r perpendicularly or up inclined planes. Hye 


i . Drawings and fall particulars sent free. Address 
dec-ly JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-Street, New-York. 











MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 





BEMENT & DOUGHERTY, 
INDUSTRIAL WORKS, 


2029 CALLOWHILL-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Lathes, Planers, Shaping, Slotting, Boring, Drilling, Wheel and Screw Cutting; Punching 
and Shearing Machines; Wheeb Presses, Cranes, Cupolas, Forges, Ladies, &c. 

SHAFTING.—Bement’s Patent Improved Adjustable Hangers; superior to any others in use 
having both Vertical and Horizontal Adjustment, and Selfedjusting Ball and Rocket Bearings. 

(Ce Catalogues, with full descriptions, sent at reque 

Refer to Mesars. Leeds & Co., Messrs. McOann & Patterson, New-Orleans; Messrs. I. D. Spear 
& Co., Messrs. Skates & Co., Mobile; Gerard B. Allen, Esq.; Messrs. Gaty, McCum & Co., and 
others, 8t. Lowis, and all the Southern and Southwestern Railroad Companies, apl-lg. 








A NEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 
PRENTISS 


WASHING AND. SCOURING: SOLUTION, 


MANUFACTURED FROM SOLUBLE GLASS.—PATENTED JUNE 22, 1858. 


This important discovery has just | peo ae by the United States, and it is now confi- 
dently recommended to manufacturers, ho epee and others, It is a labor-saving ving Gr pste 
tion, and costs less than half of 4 other article known for cleansing purposes... ile it 
elesnies, whitens, and fies fergie Pear and Woolen Goods, of every description, it will 
not injure the canes delicate fabri ificates of its value have been giver by some of the 
leading manufacturers of the country, as well as by many reliable housekeepers and citizens. 
Printers will discover that the Solution alluded to will cleanse their type nore readily than 
the old system of using Potash—Manufactured by the Patentee, and for sale by 


ly-dee SAMUEL GRANT, Jr., & CO., 189 8. Water-St, Philadelphia. 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen the consumption of impure spirits, know- 

js Naame injurious effects on the constitution, has induced the 
ng to the public of an article, which the analyzation of 
Professor CHILTON, Anslytical Obemi-t, of New-York, and 
Messrs. BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, of Philadelphia, 
proves beyond all bape to be the most puré, and conse- 
\ covets least injurious spirit ever offered the American 


<4} | publ f : 
Certificate of James R. Chilton: 


jf “TY have analyzed a sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHIS- 

KEY, received from Mr. Charles Wharton, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and carefully tested it, am pleased to state 
that it is Neirell free from poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances, It isan unusually pure and fine flavored quality of 


Whiske 
I james R. CHILTON, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 
New-Yor«, September 84, 1853.” 


egce 









“ PHILADSI.PHIA, September 9th, 1858. 


"*Dean Sra: We have careflly tested the sample of OHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY whieh 
n sent us, and find that it contains none of the poisonous substance known as Fousil Oil, 
the characteristic and bog se ingredient of the Whiskeys in ee use. 


Yours, respectfully, 
“BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAG, Analytical Chemuste: 
*To Cuas. Waanron, Jr., No. 23 South Front- street Philadelphia.” oct 





GLENN & C=., © 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Perfumery, Cosmetics, and Toilet Soaps, 


No. 726 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 
Oldest established Manufactory of the ‘Hind"in the United States. 
Double Extracts fér the Handkerchief, &c., Hair Oils and Pomades, 
Preparations for the Teeth, Eau Lustrale Hair ee 
Aromatic Vinegar, Fine Toilet Soaps, &c., &c 


GLENN & CO. would weqpeutaaly inform dealers that they can always aca. at their 
lishment, a very large assortment rE ape in their line, and would dealers in them 
all articles sold by them are. manu of the purest ingradienta, and by none but the most 


» 


skillful and experienced workmen. 





-—— 


SIMONS, COLEMAN @ CO., 


1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PRPLADEL EMEA, 


Manufacturers of every 4 of WA xs. 

CARTS, DRAYS, ‘OX HE Ls, TIMBE 

WHEELS, WHEELBARROWS and TRUCKS, 

* Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will. meet with 
mp oer attention, and executed on the most liberal 


Agents ents.—Mesers. Phelps, Carr & Co., New Orleans; 
Barnewell & Filter, Matile. Ala. ; i. F. Baker & 
Co., Charleston, S.C.; A. Fromme & Co., Indian- 
ola, Z. Sorley, “pike J. J. Cain & Co., Houston, French & Groesbeck, San ‘Antonio, 

ceaam, es june-ly 


¢) 

























The Human Hair—Hoy many persons abuse this delicate and beautiful ornament, 


by-burning it with alcoholic washes aitd-plastering it with greasé{which has no affinity for the.’ 


skin andis not absorbed. Burnett's Cocoaine, a compound of Coeoa-nut Oil, &e., is unrivalled 
asa dressing for the hair—is readily-abgorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various‘condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off, and pr-moting its healthy growth; See advertisement. 
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Burnett's Cocoain 
Kills Dandruff. ; 

Burnett's Cocoain 
| oscrn Suni NETT. Py “CO. 


No. 27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 


Affords the richest Lustre. 
Costs Fifty Cents a Bottle; 


Is' not Greasy or Sticky. 
Burnett's. Cocoaine 
~ As not an Al€aholic Wath, 

Burnett's Cocoain 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Leaves no’ Disagreeable Odor. 


Promotes its healthy Growth. 
Subdues Refractory Hair. 
att? 
Burnett's: Cocoaine 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
Soothes the Irritated Scalp Skin 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
Gives New Life to the Hair: 

Burnett's Cocoain 
Remains Longeft in Effe: 

Burnett's Cocoain 
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ADAPTED Yea nth TO THE sourHERN aND weastany STATI 
tat IsPics OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 


3 ai (ED. MONTHLY 1N NEW@RLEANS AND wa ' 5 
Terms, #5 Fer Annis, ia Advancs Postage Two Guts a Number, if 
Sas sets, or any Numbers or Volumes suppl. 
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Lis? OF PAYMENTS SINCE. PEEL, 3. 


AMabama.—Jasuary, 1360—¥iash . Hartwell&;Cc .. $10; J. A. Miny 
John Sinpsor, Campbell & Co, S. Forward. March, 1858—P, Py P 
> April, 1860-8. W. Pegnes. s 
i Foo eens sancti 1860-—Dr. D. E. Ross, $10. ‘ 
California —Mareh, 1859—Lewis McLean, apreron! Ud ‘sna: 
“Co. Ix. Prive & Go., $20. January, 1860—W. M. Lent 
Georgia.—January, 1860—G. R. Butler, J. Brags. 
mereninyn eat 13858-—W. N. Ivy, Rev: R.. J. tarp, om Ja 
Boutelon, MeKerali, Henry Bradiey, $15; a 4 Fustetier, $20; 
$15; L. J. Dupre, $10; Geul. M. Webb, Oscar Chaney, $10; 
.hB $10; C. F, Schultze, L, M. Nutt, RB. J. 
—e. fiver, a. B. Ferguson. $10; Dr. R.D Winds, A. MG 
B. Powell. Dr, C.J. Mitchell, ©. ©. Briscoe $29;. Dr. L. 
ie & Om, Norwood Stansbury, W. Crawfo.d. W. 
fae. Reading Roam. J , 1959—B. Porche, 
baat Toe 0; ar B. Ke ‘$19: Harvey Hopk 
; - Li Ae Webb, $i, O. Littell $1 
Mrs. ©. on i nate, x, ey - a nf 
Hert: nd >. ii & 


: Satie 2 be ue i, Bi rt be ldwe! 
Bird : San arletoi " 
Aik Pes Be ‘ny B. Oreighton 





> ber, 1839. ae Hos. John Mooje relat 
De. t. H Morriz, $6 , (358A. Dupre, $15. February, 1397—R, Bi Lam pk 
ary, 1359—Hon. J, Kit, etoser, oer? J. & Young, Dr. $10; 
+ June, 1359—Robark Baylor” w. A. Strong, 8M. Hyam<, $10. November, - 
> J850—-Dr. T. A. (ase, $23. July, 1955 dohm Bay, 815. March, 1339— 
> bet, 1859—Dr. Dangy, $20. July, 1858~C. R. Delogney, $10. aw 
i. —July, 1260-5, A. Stewart, $10; B--G. Woos, $10; Wy B.: 
$.—A, man, $20. March, 1360—A. B. Montgomery, Dr. W. Sag f 
S $10; E23 Reding, @. W, Grove, $5; Col. W. Brooke, $80; G. W. H 
Read Adelphi¢ Institate, &. W. * Gibba, $30 De. George Smith, 
.. ber, 1359—B.S. Ricks. s ary, 1860-—J. W. , Patton. $is: De. H; Ww 
¢ $10: 5. 8. Pipenes 5; Dr. &.'P, Shaifer, $10; W 
; D. Col 5; R T. Ellfott, $10; B. H. Anderson, W 
Jaly, 1 (M. Jack. Apri), 1359—Magaolia Club, ph nes a . 
W. i. Sailth, B. 0. paver, Wy Ay im Jr.; $17 60, February 
New+ York—January, 1860— Powell, Mercantile ova ine Haley, J. 
> Insurance Co. July, 1859—J. oteaatt & Co., A-tor Library, Charles: ad 
¢ Coppe hae Fe A. Beomett, B. J. Howland, Keene & Lock woud, Union 
N Carolinam—January, 1860—James Miler, $15. 
Okio.—Janvory, 1860—Mercantile Library Society, $10. - . 
Pennsylvania.—Jaly . 1859—Joha Gregg, Mercant Mercantile Li brary) Morris, Jones & Co., Jago Bovonce : 
South Carolina->—January, 1860—Thox.G. eo Maj. A. P; Butler. 3.0. Yongue; Robt A 
Texas.—January, 1860—Dr. D. Harris, T. C, Neil . Biuxter. Col. D. J. Danan, 
} How. Guy M. Bryan, $10; 8.¥. Perry. $10; fae a: Waters, J. A. MeMeil. aly, 1857—A: P. bart 
son, $25. “Novéinver. 1857-——J. Mooney. J 1859—J. satan pte March, 1 
$19. July, 1860—0. H. Hill, $10. he ineeie Williams, Andrews & Grover, C. tek 
M.M. Potten, P..0. Tocker, Jr., D. D. Atchison, L. Sherwood; H. Jeukins. January, 
Jalr, 1559—BE. P. Hunt. $20. 
Tennessve —July, 1859—A. I. Maxwell. January, 1860—Planter? Bank, Union Bank, Bi 
ts, Bank of West Tennessee, Branch Bank of Tennes-ce, Pollock B. Lea, T. A: Nelson, 
fam Walker, Falls & Cash, Lea & Living eee, Dr. A. J.B artes, : 
Virginta.—January, 1960—W. W. Harris, J. H. Clarke. 
Southern States.—P. L. Fastelier, E. B. Oliver, ©. H. Blanchard, ¥.B. Choppy 
W. J. Beuner, B.S. Ricks, C. R. Deloguey. 
: Aster eee ree Aes $6 25; James M. Raney, Seay M 
pom $12; L. ik Oa, B10. og Ladd, Webster & & 
a so edt ely, Bioly - > 
= = ae pos 
LAW AND AGENoy OFFICE: 


The und | has returned to the , ag of ss b peoleesiéi at eer s 
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